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PREFACE 



The new edition of The Cambridge Ancient History includes two volumes 
additional to the twelve of the original version, of which the present 
volume, covering the period a.d. 337 to 425, is the first. Together they 
extend the scope of the series to the end of the sixth century a.d., and thus 
to the eve of the Arab invasions. In so doing they reflect the remarkable 
growth of interest in the period after Constantine that has taken place since 
the first edition appeared. The reasons for choosing the end of the sixth 
century as a final terminus will be explored in the preface to Volume xiv, 
but a few words may be appropriate here about the conception and scope 
of the new volumes. In one sense any choice of terminus is arbitrary. We 
did not adopt this framework out of any desire to revive the ‘Pirenne thesis’ 
or to imply that alternative chronological divisions such as the period from 
the fourth to the seventh centuries adopted in several recent publications 
were necessarily less desirable. These volumes were first planned before the 
decision was taken to produce a new edition of the first volume of The 
Cambridge Medieval History ; however, while there will inevitably be some 
overlap between them, readers are likely to notice a distinct difference in 
treatment and perspective. 

Since the appearance in 1939 of the final volume of the original edition 
(which concluded at a.d. 324, thus deliberately excluding the reign of 
Constantine as sole emperor, and perhaps in particular the foundation of 
Constantinople), conceptions of the period from Diocletian (a.d. 
284—305) to the end of the sixth century have been transformed for 
English-speaking readers by the appearance in 1964 of A. H. M. Jones’s 
magisterial work, The Later Roman Empire 284-602. A Social, Economic and 
Administrative Survey. A further major development has been the popular- 
ization of the concept of late antiquity as an object of study in itself; the 
publications of Peter Brown, in the first instance The World of Late 
Antiquity (1971), were highly influential in bringing this about. But while 
Jones remains unsurpassed in his presentation of the evidence for the 
workings of late Roman government, law and administration, the last gen- 
eration has seen an explosion of interest in the archaeology of the period, 
and in religious and cultural history, while the study of the ‘barbarian’ 

xiii 
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XIV 



PREFACE 



peoples has also been completely transformed, not least by a new interest 
in ethnogenesis. Much of this had already been prefigured in European 
scholarship, notably in the works of O. Seeck, E. Stein and A. Piganiol; 
more recently it has been expressed in such important collective works as 
the Storia di Roma, vol. in, LEta tardoantica, ed. A. Carandini, L. Cracco 
Ruggini and A. Giardina (1993), the four volumes of Societa romana e impero 
tardoantico, ed. A. Giardina (1986), and the French volume Hommes et 
ricbesses dans I’Empire by^antin I, IV‘—V1I‘ siecle, ed. C. Morrisson and J. 
Lefort (1 989), to which we must now add the comprehensive survey of the 
period provided by A. Demandt, Die Spatantike: romische Geschicbte von 
Diocletian bis Justinian 284-16) n.Chr. (1989); the differing tides to some 
extent reflect differences in national tradition. 

One of the features observable in recent work on this period has been 
a move away from older historical categories towards a more nearly ‘total’ 
view of the period. The effects of this tendency can also be observed 
within individual chapters in the volume, and it added to the difficulties 
experienced by the editors in determining the division of chapters. 
Nevertheless, this volume begins with a series of narrative chapters, there- 
after grouping the material in broad sections. Not everything could be 
included that we would have liked, even in a volume of this size; on some 
topics, therefore, the reader should refer to the preceding or following 
volumes. 

Volume xin covers the fourth century a.d., from the death of 
Constantine in a.d. 3 37, to the early fifth, and concludes c. a.d. 425, during 
the reign of Theodosius II (408—50). Within that span of time came the 
division of the empire into eastern and western halves on the death of 
Theodosius I in a.d. 395. The disastrous defeat of the Roman army by the 
Goths at Adrianople in a.d. 378 and the invasion of Italy and sack of Rome 
by Alaric in a.d. 410 have been seen both by contemporaries and by later 
generations as marking the first stages in the break-up of the Roman 
empire in the west. With the reign of Theodosius II in Constantinople, a 
more distinctly eastern style of government evolved; the ability of this gov- 
ernment, based on an impressively expanding capital city, to harness the 
resources of the east enabled Justinian in the sixth century to launch a 
‘reconquest’ of the west. Crucial to this development, whereby the east 
was able to escape the fragmentation experienced in the contemporary 
west, were the events of c. a.d. 400 in Constantinople, to which several 
chapters make reference. By the end of the period covered here, therefore, 
barbarian settlement was well established in the west; in a.d. 430 the 
Vandals, having crossed into North Africa from Spain, were in a position 
to attack Augustine’s town of Hippo Regius. Yet the long reign of 
Theodosius II in the east saw a period of civilian government and a degree 
of civic prosperity. 
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XV 



Culturally, the period from the death of Constantine to the reign of 
Theodosius II was one of the most vigorous in antiquity. It saw the devel- 
opment of the church as a public institution under imperial patronage, and 
the rise of such powerful bishops as Ambrose of Milan. The monastic 
movement, part of a much wider ascetic tendency not confined to 
Christian contexts, also took root now. But the late fourth century was also 
a great age of literary and artistic patronage; moreover, new local literary 
and linguistic cultures emerge in these years, especially in the east, as we see 
in the chapters by S. P. Brock and M. Smith in Part VI. Older conceptions 
of ‘decline’ and rigidity in the late Roman social and economic structure 
are challenged by Peter Garnsey and C. R. Whittaker in chapters 9—10, 
while Christopher Kelly in chapter 5 analyses the bureaucratic system and 
the level of imperial ceremonial in terms of negotiation and shifting alle- 
giances rather than according to the traditional categories of corruption 
and state control. The visual art of the fourth century has too often been 
viewed as necessarily either ‘pagan’ or ‘Christian’; in chapter 24 Jas Eisner 
questions the value of such a dichotomy and shows the interconnection of 
themes and patronage. Part IV, with its treatment of the ‘barbarian’ world, 
demonstrates how far scholarship has moved in this field towards a better 
understanding of the processes of settlement and acculturation since the 
publication of the first edition. 

As in other volumes of this History, individual chapters may represent 
differing points of view. We have not attempted to impose uniformity, 
though authors were asked to indicate, so far as possible, matters on 
which they were themselves diverging from currently accepted views. 
Again as in the case of other volumes, this one has been long in the 
making, and scholarship has not stood still meanwhile. We must thank the 
contributors for their co-operation and in many cases for their willingness 
to update and revise their chapters in the light of new publications or edi- 
torial comment. We have adopted a different procedure in this volume in 
relation to the bibliographies: works of central importance, or to which 
reference is frequently made throughout the volume, have been listed sep- 
arately by author and short title, following which there is a bibliography 
arranged by author and title for each of the six parts into which the 
volume is divided, some works appearing for convenience in more than 
one of these lists. We hope that this may make it easier for readers to find 
the references they need. 

Readers will notice that a variety of spellings and transliterations have 
been employed for proper names in this volume, according to the special- 
ist preference of each contributor. Latin place names and their modern 
equivalents are cross-referenced in the index, as are personal names such 
as Sapor and Shapur or Arsak and Arsaces which come in two or more 
different forms. 
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John Matthews played an important role in the planning and early stages 
of this volume as a member of the original editorial troika; we are also 
indebted to a number of other colleagues, especially Peter Heather, for 
assistance with individual chapters. We are grateful to the staff of 
Cambridge University Press, particularly to Pauline Hire and Paul 
Chipchase, for their various skills in preparing the volume for publication. 
The maps were drawn by David Cox and the index compiled by Barbara 
Hird. 

A.M.C. 

P.D.A.G. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE SUCCESSORS OF CONSTANTINE 

DAVID HUNT 



I. THE DYNASTIC INHERITANCE, 337-40 

Newly baptized into the faith which he had professed and fostered in the 
Roman empire for twenty-five years, Constantine died in an imperial villa 
on the outskirts of Nicomedia at Pentecost (22 May) in 337. Amid public 
expressions of grief, soldiers of the guard laid the body in a golden coffin 
and bore it, draped in a pall of imperial purple, into Constantinople, where 
the dead ruler lay in state in his palace surrounded by brightly burning 
candles on gold candlesticks, guarded day and night by palace officials. 
Adorned with the diadem and other symbols of the imperial office, 
Constantine in death continued to receive the rituals of homage which 
military and civilian leaders normally addressed to a living emperor - he still 
reigned in his city (Eus. V. Const, iv.66-7). Of the other members of the 
ruling dynasty, it was Constantine’s middle son, Constantius, who arrived 
from Antioch (where he was preparing for imminent conflict with Persia) 
to assume control of the funeral arrangements; although summoned at the 
news of his father’s illness, he came too late to find him still alive (Jul. Or. 
i.i6c-d, 11.94b; Zon. xiii. 4.28). With Constantius at their head, soldiers and 
people accompanied the coffin to Constantine’s recently completed 
mausoleum; but here the Caesar and his troops withdrew, and it was left to 
the ‘ministers of God’ and a thronged congregation of the faithful to 
conduct the final obsequies. Raised on a lofty catafalque, Constantine was 
laid to rest, as he had intended, in the midst of memorials of the twelve 
apostles, and now in company with them in God’s kingdom he received 
the prayers of his Christian subjects (K Const. iv.6o, 70— 1). In eastern 
Christianity Constantine remains to this day the ‘equal of the apostles’. 1 

For Eusebius, to whose praises of the Christian Constantine we owe 
these details of his funeral, this seamless web of ritual and piety was the 
only fitting climax to Constantine’s earthly existence. Yet the ceremonies 
evoked by the death of the first Roman emperor to espouse Christianity 

1 For Constantine’s funeral, see Kaniuth (1941), who notes (pp. 7—9) the separation of the religious 
ceremony from the rest of the proceedings. For the date of the Church of the Holy Apostles next to 
the mausoleum, see below, p. 38. 



I 
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were more an amalgam of traditional and novel components. As through- 
out Constantine’s rule, the deposit of past practice and symbolism was 
tenacious, and had not yet had time to give way (indeed, there is no reason 
to expect it) to exclusively Christian forms of expression. Hence the strictly 
Christian aspect of the proceedings was confined to the funeral service 
proper in church — and here Eusebius’ rhetoric manages to conceal a sig- 
nificant innovation: gone was the huge pyre of great imperial cremations 
of the past, to be replaced now by Christian burial. The state ceremonial, 
on the other hand, the homage of leaders and people, the military escort, 
retained features inherited from previous imperial funerals (despite 
Eusebius’ predictable insistence on the uniqueness of the Constantinian 
occasion). 2 Nor did Constantine escape the overtly pagan fate of deifica- 
tion. Some sources (Aur. Viet. Caes. xli.i6; Eutr. x.8.2) report the tradi- 
tional appearance of a comet in the skies portending his death and 
apotheosis, while even Eusebius — somewhat disingenuously, in the context 
of Christian devotion — acknowledged the issue of posthumous coinage 
depicting Constantine rising to the heavens in a chariot to be received by 
the hand of God, and (at Rome) pictures of the dead emperor dwelling 
above the globe of the world (K Const, iv.69.2, 73). Both these images 
derived from the traditional store of pagan iconography: 3 panegyrists, for 
example, had spoken of Constantine’s father being carried to the skies in 
the sun’s chariot, to be received there by the outstretched right hand of 
Jupiter. While Christians could, and did, reinterpret them in their own 
terms (referring them respectively to the Old Testament ascent of Elijah 
and to the eternal rule of Christ over the earth), their appearance to honour 
the dead Constantine owes more to previous usage than to the new faith. 
It is not hard to credit the story reported by Philostorgius (11.17) that 
Constantine’s statue in the forum of Constantinople became the object of 
pagan rituals aimed at warding off misfortune: Constantine in death was 
not, pace Eusebius, solely the preserve of Christian religious observance. 

Eusebius’ tableau of Constantine’s uninterrupted transition from earth 
to heaven also hides from view the political and dynastic dislocation which 
ensued at his death. It is necessary to revert briefly to the last years of his 
reign. 4 In their final form Constantine’s intentions for the succession had 
embraced both his own three surviving sons (the youngest of whom, 
Constans, had become a Caesar in 333) and the descendants of his step- 
mother Theodora: her grandson, Constantine’s nephew Dalmatius, was 
made a fourth Caesar on 1 8 September 335, and the following year a grand- 
daughter was married to the Caesar Constantius; while Dalmatius’ brother 
Hannibalianus, honoured as a nobilissimus and accorded the title ‘king of 



2 See Price (1987) 99ff. 3 Sec MacCormack, Art and Certmony, 1 21—32. 

4 Constantine’s dynastic arrangements are conveniently summarized in Barnes, CE 250—2. 
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kings’ (in the context of threatened hostilities against Persia), was given 
Constantine’s daughter Constantina in marriage. Constantine had evidently 
envisaged that the two families would share the inheritance of his empire. 
This was not how Eusebius came to portray the succession. For him 
Constantine’s heirs were exclusively his own three sons, no less by the will 
of God than by that of their father, and it was because of their (tempo- 
rary) absence at the time of his death that Constantine ‘continued to rule’ 
from the grave; when he was translated to the company of the apostles, his 
empire on earth carried on in the persons of his three sons. This post- 
humous rule of Constantine, which is reflected in a surviving law of 2 
August 337 issued still in his name ( C.Th . xm.4.2), was in reality a far cry 
from the unbroken continuity hymned by Eusebius. Not for the first time 
in the succession politics of Roman imperial history a dead emperor was 
kept ‘alive’ until the resolution of dynastic conflict. It was only in fact on 9 
September 337 ( Chron . Min. 1, 235), more than three months after 
Constantine’s death, that his sons Constantine II, Constantius II and 
Constans formally succeeded him as Augusti. Eusebius’ picture thus 
reflects the situation as it stood after that date, and the interests of the new 
rulers in presenting themselves as the heaven-sent and exclusive claimants 
of their father’s inheritance. 

Meanwhile, in an episode consigned to diplomatic silence by Eusebius, 
the descendants of Theodora had been violently displaced from the share 
in the succession which Constantine had destined for them. The summer 
of 3 37 saw what Gibbon famously termed a ‘promiscuous massacre’. 5 The 
future emperor Julian, at the time a child of six years or so, later looked back 
on the murders of nine of his relatives (Ep. adAth. 270c— d): his father and 
uncle (Julius Constantius and Flavius Dalmatius, the sons of Theodora), six 
of his cousins (including Dalmatius Caesar and Hannibalianus) and his 
oldest brother (unknown). Another victim is likely to have been the 
Caesar’s tutor, the eminent Gallic rhetor Aemilius Magnus Arborius. 6 Julian 
himself and his older half-brother Gailus, who was seriously ill at the time 
and expected to die in any event, proved to be the sole survivors of this 
family bloodletting (Greg. Naz. Or. iv.21; Lib. Or. xvm. 10). Julian recalled 
these unsavoury events in 36 1 , when he was a usurping emperor embarked 
on civil war against Constantius II: small wonder that in such circumstances 
he should accuse Constantius of the murders. But even in the context of 
an earlier panegyric, Constantius could not entirely escape censure: Julian 
acknowledged that in the sequel to Constantine’s death he had been ‘forced 
by circumstances and reluctantly failed to prevent others doing wrong’ {Or. 
1.17a). It is hard not to conclude that Constantius had some part in this 

5 Diditt! and Fall (ed. Bury), voL 2 p. 2 36. For summary narrative, Barnes, Cl: 261-2; more detailed 
discussion in Olivetti (19 1 5), Klein (1979a). 

6 Ausonius, Profess, xvi.i jif. (with R. P. H. Green ad loc). 
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brutal overturning of his father’s dynastic plans. He was the Caesar first to 
appear after Constantine’s death and seize the initiative in Constantinople 
- to the displacement, it would appear, of Dalmatius, of whose where- 
abouts we hear nothing, but who as Caesar in Moesia and Thrace ought to 
have been closest at hand to the affairs of the capital. The actual agents of 
the destruction were the troops in and around Constantinople, who staged 
a military coup against Dalmatius and the rest of Theodora’s clan (the sur- 
vival of the two boys Gallus and Julian may owe something to the fact that 
Constantius was married to their sister); if Aurelius Victor is to be believed, 
the soldiers had already voiced their dissent at Dalmatius’ elevation as 
Caesar in 3 3 5 ? This uprising effectively resolved the dynastic rivalries, as 
the troops were made to proclaim their allegiance to ‘no ruler other than 
the sons of Constantine’ (Zos. 11.40. 3; for Eusebius (V. Const, iv.68) such 
pronouncements only served to confirm his image of seamless continuity 
from father to sons); and their conduct was later provided with a semblance 
of justification, as an act of revenge, by the circulation of a rumour that 
Constantine had actually been poisoned by his half-brothers. 8 Even bathed 
in the language of Julian’s panegyric, Constantius had ‘failed to prevent’ 
these murders; another source has him sinente potius quam iubente (Eutr. loc. 
at.; cf. Socr. HE 11.25. 3). Whatever his precise role, the soldiers delivered 
him the outcome which served his interests, and a determination to keep 
the military under control was, with good reason, a hallmark of his rule 
(Amm. Marc, xxi.16.1-3). I n th e early stages he may already have faced a 
reaction from some of his father’s establishment figures, for he soon found 
it convenient to remove the powerful and long-serving praetorian prefect 
Flavius Ablabius, and the following year (338) had him and some associates 
killed amid accusations of attempting to seize power. 9 

Constantius’ two brothers, elsewhere in the empire at the time of their 
father’s death, apparently took no part in the events which secured the 
removal of their rival dynasts. In the autumn of 3 37 the three new August! 
conferred in Pannonia and agreed on the division of their empire: 10 
Constantius retained the whole of the east, where he had been serving as 
Caesar, to which was added the diocese of Thrace (formerly in the control 
of Dalmatius); the remainder of Dalmatius’ domain (Moesia) went to 
Constans, who controlled the rest of Illyricum, Italy and Africa; while 
Constantine, the senior of the three, was left with the region where he had 
been Caesar, the western prefecture of Gaul, Spain and Britain. It was not 



7 Cats. XLi.15 (reading ‘ obsistentibui ). For tRis military uprising, see also Eutr. x.9.1; Epit. dt Caes. 
xu.i8;Jer. Chron. s.a. 338 (ed. Helm, 234); Greg. Naz. Or. iv.21. 

8 A story unique to Philostorgius (n. 16), the one ecclesiastical historian sympathetic to Constantius. 

9 Jer. Chron. s.a. 338 (Helm, p. 234). For the pagan view of the Christian Ablabius’ fate see the nar- 
rative of Eunap. V. Soph. 464 (Loeb, pp. 388-90), and Zos. 11.40.3. 

10 Jul. Or. 1.19a. For the movements of the new rulers, see Barnes, A thanasius 2i8ff. 
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long before all three were advertising their imperial credentials by embark- 
ing on military campaigns. From Antioch in 338, amid mounting tensions 
with Persia, Constantius intervened to secure a friendly ruler in Armenia; 
while around the same time Constantine claimed a victory over the 
Alamanni, and Constans took the field against the Sarmatians across the 
Danube [IES 724). All these were tasks which reflected a continuity of con- 
cerns inherited from Constantine’s last years. 

But events were soon to prove that the dynastic competition had still not 
run its course. Constantine II, the oldest of the heirs and longest serving 
of his father’s Caesars, had already seized the initiative of seniority as early 
as June 337 (before the three were named as Augusti) to order the return 
of the exiled bishop Athanasius to Alexandria, claiming the authority of 
the unfulfilled intentions of his late father. 11 After the formal division of 
autumn 337 Constantine continued to assert a senior authority over his 
youngest brother’s share of the empire (Constans was still only in his early 
teens in 3 37): according to some accounts he sought to extend his control 
into Italy and Africa ( Epit . de Caes. xu.21; Zos. 11.41), an allegation given 
some support by his addressing a law from Trier on 8 January 339 to the 
proconsul of Africa ( C.Th . xn.1.27). Early in 340, not content with merely 
legislative intervention in Constans’ territory, Constantine led an army 
across the Alps from Gaul and invaded northern Italy. 12 Constans, based at 
Naissus in Moesia, sent troops to confront his brother; these led 
Constantine’s army into a disastrous ambush near Aquileia, and 
Constantine himself was killed, his body cast into the river Alsa (Ausa) 
[Epit. XLi. 21 ; Zon. xiii. 5 . 7-14). His failed territorial ambitions thus pro- 
vided the opportunity for Constans to gain possession of the entire 
western empire. By April Constans had himself reached Aquileia, and on 
29th of that month the praetorian prefect of Italy received a law repealing 
some of the acts of the publicus ac noster inimicus [C. Th. xi. 1 2. 1). The official 
record was soon to obliterate the memory of the younger Constantine: 
when Libanius came to compose a panegyric of the emperors [Or. 59) in 
the later 340s it was as if he had never been. Constantius, now embroiled 
in a dogged confrontation with the Persians in Mesopotamia, had no cause 
to intervene in the fraternal strife in the west: Julian [Or. n.94c-d) was later 
to commend him for seeking no territorial advantage from the conflict. 



II. CONSTANS AND THE WEST, 340-50 

The provinces of the west which had briefly owed allegiance to 
Constantine II appear to have been largely unmoved by his downfall, and 



11 See letter cited by A than. ApoL c. Ar. lxxxvi 1.4-7. 

12 On the pretext of advancing eastwards to aid Constantius: Zos. 11.41 . 
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readily transferred their loyalties to Constans. The only hint of reprisals lies 
in the persuasive conjecture that Constantine’s praetorian prefect in Gaul, 
Ambrosius (father of a famous son), was a victim of the change of 
regime. 13 For most of the next decade Constans divided his residence 
between Trier, the capital in Gaul which his family had made their own, and 
the north of Italy. He may, too, have visited Rome. 14 The most obvious 
opportunity for a rare imperial adventus into the ancient capital might have 
been provided by the occasion of Rome’s eleventh centenary in 348, a date 
which passed without celebration, we are told (at least by comparison with 
the millennium a century earlier), but which Constans duly marked with the 
issue of the new fel temp reparatio coinage. 15 While still in northern Italy 
in the summer of 340, after the overthrow of his older brother, Constans 
had received a delegation from Rome headed by the city prefect, Fabius 
Titianus ( Chron . Min. 1.68), which presumably presented appropriate 
congratulations on his victory: it was a timely gesture of loyalty by Titianus, 
who the next year became Constans’ long-serving praetorian prefect of 
Gaul. 

For the Gauls, Constans’ government was marked, at least in its early 
years, by his adherence to the vigorous stance against barbarians across the 
Rhine which he inherited from his dynastic predecessors who had held 
court at Trier: the fear which the Alamanni had of Constans, claims 
Ammianus (xxx.7.5), was eclipsed only by their later respect for the suc- 
cesses of Julian. Of actual campaigning, all we hear is of two expeditions 
against the Franks, an inconclusive contest in 341 followed by a victory for 
Constans the following year, when the enemy were forced into submission 
and a peace treaty. 16 In the early months of 343 Constans crossed the 
English Channel for a brief foray into Britain (he was back in Trier by June), 
an episode sufficiendy celebrated forLibanius to devote several chapters of 
his panegyric to expounding it {Or. Lix.i37ff.), and for Ammianus to have 
made it the occasion for a digression in one of his lost books on the geog- 
raphy of Britain (xxvii.8.4). What in fact captured the interest of writers 
was the emperor’s perilous winter crossing of the Channel 17 - Ammianus 
had spoken of ‘the movements of the rising and falling Ocean’ - and not 
his exploits in Britain, which appear to have been minor. We may infer from 
Libanius (ch. 141) that this British expedition was not forced upon 
Constans by revolt or disorder in the island; furthermore, he was report- 
edly accompanied by a retinue of only one hundred men (ch. 139). It was 
evidendy not a military campaign, and may have had a more administrative 
purpose: the only hint of its object perhaps lies in Ammianus’ remark 

13 PLRE 1. 51 ‘Ambrosius i\ 14 T. D. Barnes, HSCP 79 (1975) 327—8. 

15 J. P. C. Kent, RIC 8 (1981) 34—5. For the comparison with the proceedings of 248, see Aur. Viet. 
Cats, xxviii. 2. 16 Seejer. Cbron. s.a. 341, 342 (Helm, p. 235); Lib. Or. Lix.i27ff.; Socr. HE 11.13.4. 

17 Cf. Firm. Mat. De errore prof, rtlig. xxvm.6, with Turcan (Bude) ad he. 
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(xxvm.3.8) that his account of Constans in Britain had made mention of 
an obscure corps of couriers known as areani. It is rash to attribute to this 
brief and little-known episode, as some have tried, a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion of the northern frontier in Britain, or the building of certain Saxon 
shore forts (Pevensey?). 18 

If Constans inherited from his father’s era the need for the emperor of 
the west to show himself an effective bulwark against the barbarians, he 
could also not forget that he was a scion of the first Christian dynasty to 
rule the empire; and he ruled, unlike his father or his fellow emperor 
Constantius, as one already baptized in the faith (Axhzn.Apol. ad Const, vii). 
It is to a law of Constans, issued in 341 to the vicarius of Italy, that we owe 
the earliest general condemnation of pagan cult preserved in the 
Theodosian Code: cesset superstitio, sacrificiorum aboleatur insania ( C.Th . 
xvi. 1 0.2: significandy, Constans was careful to invoke the precedent of a 
law of his father’s, divi principis parentis nostn). The next year (xvi.10.3) he 
conceded to the prefect of Rome the preservation of temple buildings 
outside the walls as the points of origin of many of the public entertain- 
ments of the capital, though with the inevitable proviso that pagan rites 
were debarred. In dealing with the established institutions of Rome, where 
Constantine had already charted the pragmatic course which would be fol- 
lowed by his Christian successors through the century, the emperor faced 
constraints against the thoroughgoing eradication of paganism which the 
will of God ideally required - and of which Constans and his brother were 
eloquently reminded about this time in Firmicus Maternus’ pamphlet On 
the Error of Profane Religions-, ‘only a little of the task remains before the devil 
will be utterly cast down and laid low by your laws, in order that the deadly 
contagion of past idolatry may perish’ (xx.7). 

A more definitive legacy of Constantine’s was the transformation of 
ecclesiastical politics into affairs of state.' 9 Not only did the Christian ruler 
believe himself called to forge unity among church leaders, but the bishops 
now found themselves blessed with privileged access to the imperial court 
and ‘appeal to Caesar’. In the 340s a Roman empire shared between two 
servants of God redoubled the possibilities of episcopal lobbying, as 
Constans’ heartlands of Italy and Gaul played host to bishops who had 
fallen foul of their fellows in the east, and had been banished on the orders 
of his fellow emperor. 20 The amnesty signalled by Constantine II’s restora- 
tion of Athanasius in 337 had proved short-lived, and it was not long 
before the political dominance of Athanasius’ opponents reasserted itself: 



18 See e.g, Frere (1987) 3 36-8; Johnson (1980) 93-4. 

19 See the concise summary in Barnes, Athanasius 165-75. 

20 Note the complaint of western bishops at the council of Sardica about ‘bishops who do not cease 
going to the court’ (Can. 8 Hess). On the ecclesiastical politics of the 340s, see e.g, Frend (1984) 528 fF.; 
on the role of Constans, Barnard (1981), Barnes, Athanasius 63 ff. 
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the bishop of Alexandria and others who had succeeded in returning 
(including Marcellus of Ancyra, whose contentious views on the indivis- 
ibility of the divine nature had led to his condemnation before Constantine 
in 336) were re-exiled from their sees. Athanasius was ousted from 
Alexandria in March 339. The first port of call for these dislodged eastern- 
ers was Rome, where they were received into the fold by bishop Julius 
(Athan. Apol. c. Ar. xxxm). Although the western emperor cannot have 
been unaware of these arrivals in Rome, it was to be three years before 
Athanasius was summoned to a meeting with Constans in Milan {Apol. ad 
Const, iv). Perhaps it was the confidence of military success over the Franks 
which induced the emperor to turn his attention to healing the divisions of 
the church — to say nothing of the influence of bishops close to the court, 
like Maximinus of Trier, who favoured the cause of the exiles (whose 
number now included Paul, the ousted bishop of Constantinople). 21 Like 
his father before him, Constans was confronted by a world of disaffected 
bishops and doctrinal differences which invited the intervention of a 
Christian ruler aware of his responsibilities to his God. He took the initia- 
tive with his brother in convoking what was intended to be a general 
council of western and eastern bishops at Sardica, on the eastern border of 
his empire - at their meeting in Milan he told Athanasius that he had already 
communicated with Constantius on the subject - and it was from his court 
at Trier the next year (343) that Athanasius and the venerable Ossius of 
Cordova set out for the council (Apol. ad Const, iv). Sardica was to be 
Constans’ Nicaea. 

Some 170 bishops (with the westerners in the majority) came at the 
imperial bidding to Sardica; 22 but the two factions stayed apart, and the 
council failed amid mutual recriminations and excommunications. While 
the western group held their own gathering, the eastern bishops found an 
excuse to withdraw in the summons to celebrate a Persian victory by 
Constantius (Hist. Ar. xvi.z): so interlocked by now were matters ecclesi- 
astical and secular. In these years around the council of Sardica imperial 
diplomacy between west and east was dominated by the subject of bishops 
banished by one ruler only to have their causes taken up by the other. In 
the spring of 344 Constans despatched a delegation to Antioch (Hist. Ar. 
xx.2;Theod. HE 11.8.54), consisting of two bishops (Vincentius of Capua 
and Euphrates of Cologne) and a general, his magister equitum Flavius Salia, 
to press his brother for the return of Athanasius to Alexandria, and he had 
further meetings with Athanasius in Italy and Gaul on the question of his 
reinstatement (Apol. ad Const, iv). This diplomatic offensive mounted by 



21 For Maximinus’ reception of Paul and support of the exiles, see the complaints of the eastern 
bishops at Sardica: CSEL lxv, pp. 66—7. 

22 For the number ‘about 170*, see Athan. Hist. Ar. xv. On the council, see fames, Athanasius 71— 8 1 . 
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the western emperor, aided perhaps by the fact that Constanrius continued 
to have pressing preoccupations on the Persian front, eventually bore fruit 
in consent to Athanasius’ return (his see was in any case vacant since the 
death of his ‘replacement’ Gregory in June 345): the bishop of Alexandria 
triumphantly reclaimed his city on 21 October 346. 23 The degree to which 
Athanasius later (in his Apology to Constantius) protested his innocence of 
fomenting fraternal strife between the emperors suggests that these eccle- 
siastical differences had placed real strain on the concordia of Constantine’s 
heirs — even to the extent that Constans was apparently ready to threaten 
military intervention against his brother. 24 Their political estrangement is 
confirmed by the fact that their joint consulship of 346, the last year in 
which they shared the office, went unrecognized in Constans’ half of the 
empire. 25 The eulogy, in Libanius’ panegyric of the imperial brothers (Or. 
Lix.ijzff.), of the fellow-feeling which united the two rulers of separate 
territories may have a more than conventional significance. 

Yet another Constantinian legacy came to haunt the government of 
Constans. In 347 two imperial officials, Paul and Macarius (tradition, but no 
ancient evidence, calls them notarii ), arrived in Carthage on a mission to 
distribute funds for the churches of Africa and for almsgiving (Optatus, 
in. 3). The divisions of African Christendom, Catholic and Donatist, which 
Constantine had despairingly abandoned to the ‘judgement of God’, made 
their task a minefield; but from the perspective of Donatus and his follow- 
ers they were perceived to behave with undisguised partisanship for 
Catholic congregations. 26 It was these agents of Constans who first pro- 
voked the outraged question, quid est imperatori cum e celesta? As they travelled 
into Numidia, Donatist resistance was roused: the bishop of Bagai sum- 
moned up bands of circumcellions and confronted the officials, who 
replied by sending in soldiers — the bishop was among the victims (Optatus, 
111.4). Other Donatist martyrs soon followed, while in Carthage on 15 
August 347 the proconsul of Africa issued a decree of Constans, in 
response to the violence, ordering the unity of all the churches under the 
Catholic bishop of Carthage. This made Constans ‘religiosissimus’ in the 
eyes of the Catholics of Africa, and Paul and Macarius ‘servants and min- 
isters of the holy work of God’; 27 yet to the Donatists the age of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom had returned, and Constans was the reincarnation of 
his pagan predecessors. They would have found it difficult to credit the 

23 Festal Index 1 8; cf. Greg. Naz. Or xxi.27-9. For Constanrius’ agreement to his return, see Athan. 
ApoL c. At. li. 4 . 

24 A threat implied in Constans’ letter cited by Socr. HE 11.22; for further discussion, Barnes, 

Athanasius 25 See Bagnall et al. (1987) 226— 7. 

26 Frend, Donatist Church 177—82. For a narrative based on Donatist sources, see Grasmlick (1964) 
1 1 iff. 

27 So the documents of the subsequent council of Carthage: Munier (ed.), Concilia AJricae ( CCSL 
149), P- }• 
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claims later put to Constantius by Ossius of Cordova, that Constans never 
used violence against bishops, nor had his officials exercised coercion 
(Athan. Hist. Hr. xliv.6 ). 

Constans’ Donatist subjects in Africa might have had more sympathy 
with the judgement of Eutropius (x.9.3) that he was ‘intolerabilis provin- 
cialibus’. Even the population of Gaul, where Constans could bask in the 
credit of successes against the Germans, doubtless came to resent the 
financial impositions demanded to sustain a vigorous military effort - and 
on the part of an emperor who seems increasingly to have deserted them 
for other parts of his domain; 28 while military discipline also began to take 
its toll of the soldiers’ loyalty, to such an extent that by the end Constans 
was equally unpopular with the army, militi iniucundus. He surrounded 
himself, it is alleged, with bad company, and failed to listen to wise counsel 
(cf. Amm. Marc, xvi.7. 5) — but that is a conventional charge to level at fallen 
rulers. Certainly he had his rapacious subordinates, like the magister officiorum 
Eugenius; 29 yet the allegation that he kept a coterie of captive barbarians 
to gratify his homosexual tastes sounds more like hostile folklore. 30 
Revealing, though, of the extent of disaffection from Constans is the fact 
that the ringleaders of the coup which overthrew him represented both the 
military and civilian echelons of his court: FI. Magnus Magnentius was 
commander of the leading field army regiments, the Joviani and Herculiani, 
and his chief lieutenant, Marcellinus, was Constans’ comes rerum privatarum. 
The desertion of Magnentius has added significance in that his service to 
the imperial house went back to Constantine, and he owed a debt of loyalty 
to Constans, who had once rescued him from a military mutiny (Zos. 
11.46.3, Zon. xiii. 5. 16). Another notable deserter was Fabius Titianus, who 
had served Constans throughout the 340s as praetorian prefect of Gaul, 
only to throw in his lot with Magnentius and return to Rome for a second 
tenure of the city prefecture (February 350). It may have been in the same 
context of alienation from Constans that the elder Gratian, father of future 
emperors, retired from a distinguished military career to his home in 
Pannonia (where Magnentius was later to be a guest: Amm. Marc, xxx.7.3). 
The regime of Constans evidently forfeited the allegiance of some of its 
most prominent members. 

The setting for Magnentius’ coup was Autun, a city which looked back 
to a time when it had been rebuilt by Constans’ grandfather and further 
honoured by his father, but which was now overshadowed by the primacy 
which Trier had come to enjoy as the favoured imperial residence in Gaul: 



28 The evidence is scanty, but Constans is last attested in Gaul in 345: Barnes, Athanasius^ 225. 

29 Lib. Or. xiv. 10; for Eugenius’ presence at court, cf. Athan. ApoL ad Const, m. 

30 E.g Aur. Viet. Coes. XLi.24; Zos. 11.42. 1; Zon. xm.5.15, 6.7-9 (the most detail). In this context it 
is ironic that Constans was the author of a notably strident pronouncement against homosexuality: 
CTb. ix. 7. 3. 
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in Magnentius’ usurpation Autun at last found its own emperor. 31 Here on 
18 January 350 ( Chron . Min. 1, 237), while Constans was reportedly diverted 
by a hunting expedition, the associates of Magnentius gathered ostensibly 
to celebrate the birthday of Marcellinus’ son (Zos. 11.42; Epit. de Caes. 
xn.22; Zon. xiii.6). At the chosen moment Magnentius left the dinner 
party, shordy to reappear clothed in imperial purple and acclaimed by the 
assembled company; his proclamation was quickly taken up by the citizens 
of Autun and the surrounding region, and by the army regiments. So wide- 
spread was the revolt that Constans could rally no resistance — only flee 
south towards the Mediterranean. Abandoned at the last by all but one 
junior officer (Amm. Marc. xv. 5 . 1 6), he was captured and killed in the town 
which bore the name of his grandmother, Helena (Elna); the officer in 
command of this successful mission, Gaiso, was rewarded for his services 
by sharing the consulship of 3 5 1 with Magnentius. 

III. CONSTANTIUS AND PERSIA, 3 3 7— JO 

From the meeting in Pannonia in the autumn of 337 which confirmed the 
division of the empire with his brothers, Constantius II had returned to 
take up residence in Antioch (where he had already been based as Caesar 
during his father’s last years) - but not before attending to one further polit- 
ical task in Constantinople. He secured the transfer of Eusebius from 
Nicomedia to the disputed bishopric of the capital (Socr. HE 11.7). 
Eusebius had baptized his dying father, and may have played a role in 
smoothing the path for Constantius through the dynastic turmoil of 
summer 3 37: 32 it was due time for services rendered to the imperial house 
to receive their reward. For the few remaining years of his life (he was dead 
before the end of 341) Eusebius and his associates were to dominate the 
ecclesiastical politics around Constantius II. Although too late to prevent 
the restoration of Athanasius in Alexandria instigated from Gaul by 
Constantius’ older brother, the next year (338) — in the first of a series of 
councils convened in Antioch to coincide with the residence of the impe- 
rial court 33 — they once again achieved his deposition: by spring 3 39, as we 
have seen, a new bishop (Gregory) was being escorted to his see by the 
prefect of Egypt on the emperor’s order, and Athanasius was again on his 
way to exile in the west. 34 The repercussions of this cause celebre continued 
to resound at Constantius’ court. In January 341 the dedication of 
Constantine’s ‘golden’ church in Antioch, in the presence of Constantius, 



31 Thevenot (1932) 98-100. 32 According to the version of Philostorgius, 11.1 6. 

33 E. Schwartz, CtsammilU Stbriften (Berlin, 1959) 111.279. O’ 1 these events, see Barnes, Athanasius 
36 ff. 

34 The events associated with the ‘intrusion’ of Gregory are colourfully recounted in Athan. Bp. 
Encyct. 2ff. 
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was attended by ninety-seven eastern bishops (A than. De Syn. xxv.i; Hil. 
De Syn. xxvm) who used the occasion to shift the doctrinal ground away 
from the Nicene homoousios towards the language of ‘similarity’ of sub- 
stance between Father and Son, and begin the process of creed-making 
which would loom large in Constantius’ later efforts to bring unanimity to 
the faith; 35 and it was to Antioch, as we have seen, that Constans’ envoys 
came to urge the return of Athanasius after the council of Sardica. When 
matters were finally setded, eastern emperor and returning bishop met in 
Antioch in 346 {Apol. ad Const, v), and Constantius was ready to commend 
their pastor to the Christian people of Alexandria {Apol. c. Ar. lv). 

Yet the quarrels of bishops, even matters of faith, could not monopo- 
lize the concerns of the Augustus of the east. 36 As Caesar, Constantius had 
attended to the building of new fortifications in northern Mesopotamia in 
the face of renewed aggression from the Persian empire, and he had seen 
his father before his death preparing for a military offensive against the 
armies of Sapor II: expectations of a triumphant Christian victory are 
implicit, for instance, in Aphrahat’s contemporary application of the bibli- 
cal prophecies of Daniel. 37 To Constantius fell the task of accomplishing 
these heady hopes raised by his father’s war plans (Lib. Or. lix.6o). And the 
task was pressing. Already Armenia, under the successors of Rome’s long- 
ruling ally Tiridates, had come under the control of pro-Persian factions; 
and Mesopotamia was subject to Persian raids — it may have been as early 
as the summer of 337 that the fortress town of Nisibis, the Roman head- 
quarters of the region, endured the first of the three sieges which were to 
beset it in the coming years (this was the occasion which gave rise to its 
bishop Jacob’s legendary exploits in summoning forth plagues of gnats to 
torment the Persians’ animals, notably their fearsome elephants). 38 
Armenia and Mesopotamia were the two regions which the Persian ruler 
coveted as historically part of his empire, which had in recent times been 
lost to the Romans in the treaty enforced by Diocletian and Galerius in 299; 
presumably they were the subject of the embassy ‘arguing over boundaries’ 
which Sapor sent to Constantine before his death (Lib. Or. Lix.71), as they 
would be of later diplomatic exchanges in the 350s. As for Armenia, 
Constantius appears to have succeeded quickly (338) in restoring the 
Roman interest, without a military conflict, by establishing the loyalty of 
the new king Arsaces: through the allusiveness of Julian’s panegyric (Or. 
1. 20c— 2 1 b) we can discern the return of an exiled monarch and his support- 
ers, and a change of allegiance on the part of those who had favoured 



35 See Hanson (1988) 284-92. 

36 For what follows on Constantius’ dealings with Armenia and the Persians, see Blockley (1989), 

summarized in Blockley, Foreign Polity 12-24. For source material (translated): Dodgeon and Lieu, 
Eastern Frontier 1 64ft. 37 Barnes (1985). 

38 For date, see Barnes (1985) 133. On bishop Jacob, Peeters (1920) 285-312. 
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Persia, all facilitated by liberal Roman gifts and honours. Through these 
traditional means of diplomacy, Constantius ensured that Armenia 
remained in the Roman fold throughout the 340s. 

It was for Mesopotamia that Constantius reserved his military response 
to the Persian offensive. Based in Antioch between 338 and 350, he presided 
over a protracted war against Sapor’s repeated incursions across the Tigris 
into the east of Roman Mesopotamia. Although his generals mounted 
some counterattacks into Persian territory, enough for Constantius to claim 
the tid e. Adiabenicus (ILS 732) and for Libanius (Or. Lix.83) to single out the 
capture of one (unnamed) city in Persia, this was overwhelmingly a defen- 
sive war. Constantius set out to maintain control of Mesopotamia by 
holding on to its fortified towns, which were the key to the possession of 
the province: it was a conflict of Persian sieges (Nisibis was invested again 
in 346 and 350), successfully withstood by Roman defenders; large field 
army deployments and full-scale battles were generally avoided. 39 In the 
one notable exception, the massed conflict before the fortress of Singara 
in 344 (P), 40 a Roman victory was lost through the troops’ over-enthusiasm 
to prolong the fighting into the night, and to pursue the enemy in disarray 
against the emperor’s orders (Eutr. x.10). Even so, the Romans could claim 
Sapor’s son Narses as a casualty of this batde (Jul. Or. i.z4d; Lib. Or 
ux.117). Another Roman success prompted the victory celebrations in 
Antioch which were the occasion of the eastern bishops’ withdrawal from 
the council of Sardica in 343. But Constantius’ strategy, while conspicu- 
ously successful in denying the Persians their objective of controlling 
eastern Mesopotamia, was not destined to generate glamorous victories. It 
was a striking departure from the traditional Roman reaction to Persian 
aggression, the major offensive into Persian territory: this is the tactic 
implied by Constantine’s own extensive war preparations at his death, and 
it was of course to be resumed in Julian’s ill-fated intervention in Persia in 
363 — the disastrous results of which would only confirm the wisdom of 
Constantius’ holding-operation. Not surprisingly it was to be apologists for 
Julian who were most vocal in denouncing Constantius’ strategy as cow- 
ardly and morale-breaking for the soldiers (‘it was just as though he had 
sworn to fight alongside the enemy’: Lib. Or xviii. 2 o 6). 41 It may have been 
a caution partly pressed upon him by lack of sufficient troops for any more 
adventurous plan, 42 but it was evidently also a calculated intention to 

39 On this defensive strategy, see Warmington (1977). 

40 344 is the date implied by Jul. Or. 1.26b (‘six years’ before the overthrow of Constans), but many 
have argued for 348 (following Jer. Cbron .): for discussion, B ames, A thanasius, app. 9, n. 19. For accounts 
of the conflict, see Dodgeon and Lieu, Eastern Frontier 1 8 1 ff. 

41 Cf. the standard accusation of Constantius’ lack of success in foreign (as opposed to civil) wars: 
Eutr. x.i 5.2; Amm. Marc, xvi.10.2, xxi.i6.t 5. 

42 So Blockley, Foreign Policy 13—14- JuL Or. 1. 1 8c implies that Constantius did not have the resources 
for a major offensive. 
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discard the reckless expectations of conquest in Persia which he inherited 
from the last months of Constantine - even c. 340 the so-called Itinerarium 
Alexander was reminding Constantius of the exploits of Alexander and 
Trajan, and evoking the prospect of great victories. 43 

If the adherents of Julian did not admire this strategy, then certainly the 
citizens of Nisibis were grateful for Constantius’ dogged defence of 
Mesopotamia (cf. Ephr. Syr. C. Iul. 11.20, iv.15). Ammianus records the 
pointed reflection of one of them, witnessing the pitiful surrender of his 
city to the Persians after Jovian’s treaty of 363, that Constantius had lost no 
Roman territory (xxv.9.3). The Nisibenes had all the more reason for grat- 
itude since by the summer of 350, when the city had to endure the third and 
most celebrated of Sapor’s sieges (which included the flooding of the river 
Mygdonius to force a breach in the walls), 44 Constantius had already 
received news of the overthrow of Constans and the loss of the western 
provinces to Magnentius; yet he had given the continued defence of 
Mesopotamia a higher priority than the challenge of a usurper Qul. Or. 
1.26b— d). 45 Only when the Persian army had been driven back after a four- 
month siege, and when the reconstruction of Nisibis had been undertaken 
(Zon. xm.7.14), did Constantius begin the withdrawal of troops for the 
coming confrontation with Magnentius. It was safe, as it turned out, for 
Constantius to direct his attention westwards, for Sapor’s army did not 
return in 351. He was diverted, it appears, by uprisings of his own among 
the peoples to the east of the Persian empire in Afghanistan, but equally, we 
may suspect, deterred by heavy losses and failure over many years to make 
headway into Roman Mesopotamia. Hostilities on Sapor’s western front at 
the Tigris were scaled down to the opportunistic raids of local satraps. 46 



IV. MAGNENTIUS, VETRANIO AND THE RECOVERY OF THE 

WEST, 350—3 

Constans’ destroyer, FI. Magnus Magnentius, was representative of a new 
breed of capaces imperii springing up in the western provinces in the fourth 
century: a man of barbarian origins (one tradition surviving in scholia on 
Julian gives him a Frankish mother and a ‘Breton’ father) whose family 
setded on Roman lands, and who rose to the high command after a career 
of service in the army. 47 He may be compared with his fellow officer 



43 Barnes (1985) 135. 44 On the various accounts of this siege, see Lightfoot (1988). 

45 Although Constantius was not himself present at the relief of Nisibis: Ephr. Syr. Carm. Nisib. 11.2 
(Theod. HE 11.30 has him at Antioch). The officer in command was Lucillianus: Zos. 111.8.2 (in wrong 
context). 

46 The situation prevailing at the opening of the surviving portion of Ammianus (353—4): (e.g.) 
xiv.3.1. 

47 On Magnentius’ origins, see Zos. 11.54..1, with Paschoud ad be. (Bude), and L. Fleuriot, Etudes 
Celtiques 19 (1982). 
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Silvanus, another Roman general of Frankish descent, who would himself 
— after a timely desertion of Magnentius — briefly aspire to be emperor in 
355. Magnentius’ contemporary credentials for empire, against the back- 
ground of widespread disaffection among the erstwhile adherents of 
Cons tans, quickly secured him the allegiance of the Gallic prefecture (Gaul, 
Spain and Britain). Africa and Italy were not far behind: by the end of 
February 350 Magnentius’ men were both praetorian prefect of Italy 
(Anicetus) and prefect of Rome (Titianus). Yet Rome itself was reluctant 
to acknowledge the usurper, for the city was to be the scene of a short- 
lived, but violent, dynastic reaction against Magnentius’ uprising. Its central 
figure was Julius Nepotianus, son of Constantine’s half-sister Eutropia, and 
hence a descendant of that branch of the imperial clan massacred in the 
summer of 3 37 (Nepotianus’ father may have been among the victims). In 
June 350, supported by a motley following variously described as 'gladia- 
tors’ and ‘desperate men’, Nepotianus raised a rebellion in Rome serious 
enough to force a diplomatic withdrawal by the urban prefect and to defeat 
the resistance organized by his praetorian counterpart, who was killed. 48 
Only when Magnentius sent a force against him under the command of his 
chief collaborator and now magister officiorum, Marcellinus, was Nepotianus’ 
coup brought to an end after a mere twenty-eight days in power, and his 
severed head paraded before the population of Rome ()er. Cbron. s.a. 350 
(Helm, p. 238), Eutr. x.i 1.20). Confiscations and purges among the capital’s 
nobility followed, including the killing of Eutropia and others (it is alleged) 
from the imperial family. 49 Such reprisals make it clear that the episode had 
amounted to more than an outbreak of popular disorder: it was a warning 
to Magnentius that he could not count on the support of the Roman 
establishment, and that — however unpopular Constans may have become 
in court and military circles in Gaul — the house of Constantine remained 
a potent focus of loyalty. 

With Constantius, now sole representative of the Constantinian succes- 
sion, still preoccupied in Syria, Magnentius naturally looked to extend his 
empire to include the remainder of what had been Constans’ domain — that 
is, the Danube lands as far east as the borders of Thrace. In this, however, 
he was forestalled by the action of troops at Mursa in lower Pannonia, who 
on 1 March 350 (Cbron. Min. 1, 237) proclaimed as Augustus their elderly 
and long-serving general Vetranio, formerly Constans’ magister peditum. 
Vetranio, we are told, made up for what he lacked in cultural attainments 
by his military success and popularity with his soldiers . 50 As with 
Nepotianus, it is difficult not to see these developments at Mursa as a 



48 Zos, 11.43.2-4; Aur. Viet Cats, xlii.6; Epit. dt Cats, xlii.j; Eutr. x.i 1.2; Socr. HE 11.23.10. 

49 On Marcellinus’ eminent Roman victims, seejul. Or. 11.3 8c— d, with Athan. ApoL ad Const, vr. 

50 Eutr. x.10.2; cf. Aur. Viet. Cats. XLr.26. On Vetranio’s proclamation, see also Zos. ii45.i,Jul. Or. 
1.26c, and other refs, in PLRE 1.934. 
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loyalist move aimed at countering any extension of Magnentius’ empire. 
We may attribute a crucial role to the distinguished and influential figure of 
Vulcacius Rufinus, who had long been Constans’ praetorian prefect in 
Illyricum and continued in that capacity throughout this turbulent period 
(until later transferred to the prefecture of Gaul by Constantdus). Rufinus, 
it should be observed, was a relative of the imperial house. 51 The dynastic 
dimension of Vetranio’s coup also emerges from the report of one source 
(Philost. hi. 22, Bidez/Winkelmann, p. 49) not only that the action was 
encouraged by Constantina, the sister of Constantius, but that Constantdus 
himself actually acknowledged Vetranio as an imperial colleague by 
sending him the diadem. 52 Any such recognition by Constantius will have 
served to install Vetranio temporarily as a convenient bulwark against 
Magnentius until the time when he himself could safely leave the east. It is 
apparent in all of this that Magnentius’ imperial pretensions were met by a 
strong showing of dynastic solidarity — Constantius reportedly dreamed of 
his father calling on him to avenge the death of Constans (Pet. Patr. fr. 16) 
— which even transcended the bloodstained divisions of 337: for 
Constantina was also the widow of the murdered Hannibalianus, and 
Vulcacius Rufinus an uncle of Gallus. 

In the face of such opposition, Magnentius mounted a complex propa- 
ganda and diplomatic offensive. He presented himself in the traditional 
terms of ‘restorer’ and ‘liberator’ ( ILS 742), while courting both 
Constantius and Vetranio. From the former he sought legitimacy and 
recognition as an imperial colleague — a conciliatory front reflected in some 
of his coin types and surviving inscriptions 53 — although for safety’s sake 
his emissaries did not neglect to call upon potential opponents of 
Constantius, like bishop Athanasius at Alexandria, who might prove useful 
allies (A than. Apoi ad Const, ix; Athanasius, not for the first time, was drawn 
into the empire’s political divisions). Magnentius’ attempts equally to win 
over Vetranio met with more success, and the Danubian pretender was 
temporarily weaned away from his pact wth Constantius (Jul. Or. 1.30c— d, 
11.76c). But this diplomatic interlude was abrupdy ended by the arrival of 
Constantius and his troops in the Balkans in the last weeks of 350. Vetranio 
swiftly came back into line, and went to the eastern border of his territory 
to greet Constantius atSardica (Zon. xm.7.22); when the two armies united 
at Naissus on 25 December, both rulers shared the tribunal, but it was 
Constantius who addressed them, and at the end of his speech the soldiers 
‘in a new and unaccustomed fashion’ (Eutr. x.ii.i) clamoured for^the 
deposition of Vetranio. The veteran general was peacefully and ceremroni- 

51 On this eminent figure, see PLRE 1.782—3. He served as an envoy between Vetranio and 
Constantius: Pet. Patr. fr. 16 ( FHG iv.190). 

52 For Constantius’ initial encouragement of Vetranio, see Jul. Or. 1.30b— c. 

53 For coins, see RIC 8, p. 40; inscriptions, CIL 8, 22552, 22558 (Africa). 
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ously divested of his imperial regalia, and pensioned off to six years of 
comfortable ‘exile’ at Prusa in Bithynia. 54 This bizarre outcome reinforces 
the impression that Vetranio hardly deserves the label of ‘usurper’ at all: for 
most of its nine-month duration, his rule had served as a convenient instru- 
ment of the dynasty, holding Magnenrius at bay until the real conflict could 
begin. With the advent of Constantius in Europe he had served his 
purpose, and it was fittingly in Constantine’s birthplace that Vetranio’s 
removal from office signalled the outbreak of the ‘holy war’ (Jul. Or. 1.3 3c) 
which would defend the imperial inheritance against Constans’ murderer. 
The inheritance was further advertised at Sirmium on 1 5 March 3 5 1 ( Chron . 
Min. 1, 238), when the childless Constantius named his cousin Gallus as 
Caesar, and married him to Constantina (Zos. 11.45. 1): he was despatched 
to Antioch to maintain the imperial presence in the east. Magnenrius, any 
hope of rapprochement now over, countered by elevating his kinsman 
Decentius as his own Caesar in Gaul (Zos. 11. 4 5. 2). 55 The battle lines were 
drawn, and Constantius was in the ascendant: as he had recently passed 
through Ancyra he had heard Themistius, in his first essay in imperial pan- 
egyric, saluting the virtues which had defeated the Persian king (Or. 1.1 2a); 56 
and he was soon to be further assured of God’s blessing on his rule and 
support against his foes in a letter from the bishop of Jerusalem, reporting 
the miraculous appearance of a cross of light over the holy city on 7 May 
351 ( PG xxxiii. 1 165 ff.). Against such marks of divine approbation 
Magnenrius stood little chance: the God who had sent his sign to 
Constantine before the Milvian Bridge now championed Constantine’s 
son, and coins from Danubian mints took up the victory signals (and the 
Constantinian echo) with the legend hoc signo victor eris. 57 

The emperor who so advertised God’s protection for the coming con- 
flict with Magnenrius was also careful to show a proper concern for matters 
of the faith, even amidst the preoccupations of war. While resident at 
Sirmium in the early months of 351 Constantius received an appeal from 
the controversial local bishop Photinus against the condemnation of his 
beliefs (he was a disciple of the outlawed Marcellus of Ancyra). The 
emperor’s response was to summon a council to Sirmium, which went on 
to reaffirm Photinus’ condemnation and depose him from the see; but not 
before Constantius had first appointed a commission of eight eminent 
Christian laymen (all of them senior court figures, and among them several 
future praetorian and urban prefects), served by notarii and other palace 



54 On the peaceful end to Vetranio’s rule, see Jul. Or. 1.30c!— 32a, 11.76(1-770; Them. Or. iv.56b; Zos. 
n.44.3— 4; Jer. Chron. s.a. 351 (Naissus). For Prusa, Socr. HE 11.28.20. 

55 Most sources make Decentius a brother of Magnentius (e.g. Eutr. x.i 2.2; Aur. Viet. Cats. XL11.9), 
although Epit. dt Cats, xlii.2 has ‘cousin’. 

56 On the dating of Themistius’ first oration, see Barnes, Athanasius , app. 9, n. 21. 

57 See RJC 8, pp. 344—5 (Siscia, an issue begun under Vetranio), 386 (Sirmium), 399 (Thessalonica). 
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officials, to listen to Photinus’ defence of his faith under cross-examination, 
and ensure a correct record of it, as a preliminary to the full council . 58 It is 
a striking indication of the mix of demands at the court of Constantius that 
in the midst of civil war against a usurper the emperor should assemble men 
of the rank of counts and patricians to deliberate, not on prosecuting the 
war, but on the doctrinal views of the local bishop. 

The summer of 3 5 1 saw a series of ‘Balkan campaigns ’. 59 The vanguard 
of Constantius’ army tried to force a way into Italy through the Julian Alps 
at Atrans, only to be repulsed; Magnentius’ forces countered by advancing 
along the river Save into Pannonia and capturing the town of Siscia. From 
here they made for Mursa, and it was on the plains before this city, near the 
confluence of the Drave and the Danube, that they were confronted by 
Constantius. In the course of these military manoeuvres Constantius sent 
his eastern praetorian prefect, Flavius Philippus, to urge Magnentius’ with- 
drawal to Gaul (Zos. 11.46.2fF.); and it may have been the prefect’s persua- 
siveness which encouraged one of Magnentius’ commanders, Silvanus, to 
lead his men over to join Constantius . 60 The clash came on 28 September 
351 ( Chron . Min. 1, 237). Although both contenders had left substantial 
forces behind in Gaul and the east, Mursa became renowned as an epic 
encounter, one of the great conflicts of the age (Zos. 11. 50.4; Epit. de Caes. 
xui.4): Eutropius (x.12.1) pointedly remarked on the huge losses of 
Roman manpower more properly employed in fighting external foes. If we 
are to believe the figures preserved by Zonaras (xm.8.17), Magnentius lost 
two-thirds of his men, and Constantius nearly half of his. To Christian 
observers, and not least to the emperor himself — who left the battlefield 
to pray at a nearby martyr’s shrine — Constantius’ victory was further 
confirmation of the heavenly approval already denoted by events in 
Jerusalem; and Valens, the bishop of Mursa, was careful to foster this celes- 
tial atmosphere by announcing that he had heard news of the outcome 
‘from an angel’ (Sulp. Sev. Chron. 11.38.5—7). Although more earthbound 
minds would attribute Constantius’ victory to the superiority in the field of 
his mailed cavalry (Jul. Or. 1.37b— 38a, 11.57b— d), Valens was nicely attuned 
to the emperor’s appreciation of the special talents that bishops might 
provide in war (Eusebius of Emesa, for example, had been favoured for 
the ‘miracles’ he had worked against the Persians: Socr. HE 11.9.10), and he 
would use his advantage to considerable effect in the ecclesiastical politics 
of the coming years. 

58 Epiphan. Pan. lxxi.i (ed. Holl, m, p. 250), Sozom. iv.6.15. On this council of Sirmium, see 
Brennecke (1984) 91 ff., and (for a date later in 351) Barnes, Athanasius 109. 

59 Narrated (problematically) by Zos. x1.45.3ff.; see Paschoud’s notes ad loc. for discussion of the 
manoeuvres. 

60 On this celebrated desertion, see Jul. Or. 1.48b, 11.97c; Aur. Viet. Caes. xlii.ij; Amm. Marc 
xv.5.33; Zon. xiii. 8. 9. 
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Magnentius escaped the carnage of Mursa (where his colleague 
Marcellinus was lost without trace: Jul. Or. 11.58c— 59b) and withdrew to 
Aquileia to guard the approach to Italy. Here he spent the winter, at least as 
hostile report has it, indulging in the pleasures of the city (Jul. Or. i . 3 8 d) . 
Constantius, in no hurry for pursuit, remained at Sirmium into the summer 
of 352. When the offensive was resumed, Magnentius was driven out of 
Aquileia and eventually, after a rally near Ticinum, back across the Alps into 
Gaul. 61 By the autumn Italy was recaptured, and in November Constantius 
was in Milan, abrogating the decisions of the ‘tyrant’ in an edict addressed 
to ‘all the provincials and people’ ( C.Th . xv.14.5: 3 November 352). The 
prefect of Rome was now Naeratius Cerealis, who had taken up office on 
26 September. As a brother of Vulcacius Rufinus and uncle of Gallus 
Caesar, this man was indubitably a loyalist of the dynasty: in Rome he 
would honour Constantius as restitutor urbis Romae atque orbis et exstinctor pes- 
tiferae tyrannidis , 62 Even before these clear indications of Constantius’ 
victory in Italy, however, Magnentius had been losing ground. The murder- 
ous aftermath of Nepotianus’ uprising can have won him few friends, and 
the uncertainties of his hold on Rome are reflected in his difficulty in secur- 
ing city prefects: in an unusually rapid succession - no less than five 
between March 351 and September 352 - he had to call on several to hold 
office for a second time. 63 Significantly, Celsinus Adelphius, prefect from 
June to December 351, was accused by a subordinate of plotting rebellion 
against Magnentius (Amm. Marc, xvi.6.2); we may suspect the influence of 
his wife, the aristocratic poetess Faltonia Betitia Proba, whose composi- 
tions included (besides her Cento Vergilianus de laudibus Christi) an epic poem 
celebrating Constantius’ war against Magnentius. 64 News of the victory of 
Mursa, it appears, encouraged the usurper’s opponents in the capital: loyal 
senators, even erstwhile adherents of Magnentius enticed by the timely 
offer of an amnesty, fled to Constantius in Pannonia — Julian’s panegyric 
pictures him welcoming refugees who had sailed across the Adriatic (Or. 
i.38b-c, 48b; cf. Or. 11.97b). It is perhaps against this background of defec- 
tion that we should set Magnentius’ permission for the resumption of noc- 
turnal sacrifices in Rome (soon repealed by Constantius in a law addressed 
to Cerealis in 35 3: C.Th. xvi.10.5), a gesture less of religious conviction — 
for it is only a ‘hostile press’ which makes Magnentius an inveterate 
pagan and lover of magic 65 - than of political expediency in the face of the 

61 Jul. Or. 1. 39b— d. For Ticinum, see Epit. de Cats. xlii.;. 

62 ILS 7 j 1 . See PLREi , ‘Cerealis z\ For his kinship with Rufinus and Gallus, Amm. Marc, xiv.i 1.27. 

63 On Magnentius" unpopularity in Rome, see Zos. 11.5 5.2. For the succession of prefects, 
Chastagnol, Faster 1 31—5. 

64 PLRE 1, p.732. On the political context of Proba’s poem, see Matthews (1992) 291-9. 

65 See e.g Athan. ApoL ad Const, vn; Philost. 111.26 (in contrast to the divine protection shown to 
Constantius by the appearance of the cross over Jerusalem). On Magnentius and Christianity, see 
Ziegler (1970) 53-69. 
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uncertain loyalties of the Roman establishment. Even so, Constantius’ 
recovery of Italy was an anxious and delicate moment for a senate which 
had perforce, after Nepotianus’ overthrow, recognized the rule of the 
usurper. Diplomatic delegations were sent to conciliate the victorious 
emperor. Among the envoys in these ‘difficult times’ was Vitrasius Orfitus, 
a man well chosen for the task in that he had already shown himself a loyal 
adherent of Constantius by sharing in the fighting against Magnentius: he 
would eventually succeed Cerealis in the prefecture. 66 

Meanwhile Orfitus also served in the next phase of the erosion of 
Magnentius’ empire, the reconquest of Africa: he was Constantius’ first 
proconsul in the province. Control of Italy had given Constantius 
command of fleets, which could now be deployed to aid the recovery of 
Africa and Spain (Jul. Or. 1.40c). In the summer of 35 3 the last stage of the 
land war, the ‘third bout’ of Julian’s panegyric (Or. 1.40b, 11.74c), saw 
Magnentius driven back from the passes through the Cottian Alps and 
defeated at Mons Seleucus; 67 although even before this there are signs that 
his hold on the region which had made him emperor was slipping. His 
Caesar Decentius, left to guard the Rhine, had failed to resist the incursions 
of the Alamanni (Amm.Marc. xvi.12.5); 68 and in response the imperial city 
of Trier, in a demonstration of loyalty to the dynasty whose capital it had 
so often been, had closed its gates to the rebel Caesar (Amm. Marc. 
xv.6.4). 69 The end came on 10 August 353 ( Chron . Min. 1, 238), when 
Magnentius committed suicide at Lugdunum, and Decentius followed suit 
(Epit. de Caes. xlii.6— 8). The usurper’s severed head, in customary fashion, 
was paraded in conclusive evidence of Constantius’ victory (Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 14.4). With Constans avenged, Constantine’s surviving son was now 
sole ruler of the Roman world; he spent the winter at Arles providing lavish 
celebrations of his triumph and — by happy coincidence - of the thirtieth 
anniversary of his first elevation as Caesar. 70 



V. ATHANASIUS, GALLUS AND JULIAN, 353-6 

To the writers of panegyric, Constantius’ reconquest of the west was the 
occasion for an appropriate display of clemency towards defeated enemies 
(Jul. Or. i.48a-b, 11.93d ff.). That was not the way it appeared to the histo- 
rian Ammianus, whose rich narrative of imperial affairs now becomes our 
principal source. In his eyes the pathologically suspicious Constantius, 

66 Chastagnol, Easier 141-2. 

67 For the location, see Socr. HE 11.32.6; Soz. iv.7.3. The place is named as a mansio in the Bordeaux 
Itinerary (553, 3). 

68 Constantius, it was claimed, had instigated barbarian raids (a tactic which would be alleged again in 

361, see pp. 5 8-9 below): Zos. 11.5 3.3; Lib. Or. xvm.33. 69 On this incident, see Wightman, Trier 61. 

70 Amm. Marc, xiv.j.t, where the month should read ‘November* (Constantius had been made 
Caesar on 8 November 324). 
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encouraged by obsequious and over-mighty courtiers, conducted a witch/ 
hunt against former associates of the usurper, and encompassed their 
downfall through the unscrupulous activities of his agents (xiv.5) - chief 
among them the notarius Paul (known as the ‘Chain’ because of his facility 
in ensnaring victims with his accusations). Through Ammianus’ highly 
coloured rhetoric it is possible to discern here the political realities of 
Constantius’ first winter as emperor in Gaul and the western provinces: the 
reassertion of legitimate dynastic rule had to be accompanied by effective 
‘internal security’ against the remains of a regime which had governed the 
region for nearly four years. That Ammianus names a military (?) comes and 
the civilian vicarius of Britain as victims of these purges is some indication 
of the scrutiny of officials being carried out, and it was presumably in 
connection with securing a submissive establishment in these newly won 
provinces that the loyalist praetorian prefect Vulcacius Rufinus was about 
this time transferred to Gaul. 71 

Ammianus’ secular narrative is naturally silent about another aspect of 
Constantius’ assertion of authority during these months at Arles. While 
there, he summoned a council of bishops. 72 The matter at issue, and one 
which threatened the unanimity of Constantius’ victory, again focused on 
Athanasius, who was once more at the centre of the political stage after he 
had received a delegation from Magnentius, and was accused of corre- 
sponding with the usurper (Athanasius later asserted the letters to be 
forgeries: Apol. ad Const, xi). An eastern synod at Antioch (probably in 3 52) 
had already formally deposed him from his see and named the 
Cappadocian George as his successor (Sozom. iv.8.4); 73 and in May 353 
Constantius sent a palace official from Milan to summon Athanasius to 
Italy - but the bishop, perhaps sensing his vulnerability at the moment of 
Magnentius’ downfall, contrived to evade the summons. 74 But this was not 
all. Magnentius’ delegation had included two bishops from Gaul (Athan. 
Apol. ad Const, ix): the usurper, we may conclude, had sought the support 
of the ecclesiastical, as well as the secular, establishment. Against such an 
incriminating background (not unlike the position of the Roman senate) 
the Gallic bishops came to Arles at the bidding of the victorious 
Constantius, and doubdess to share in the festivities of his tricennalia-. as 
with the secular leadership, they were being brought into line. The test of 
loyalty was to endorse the condemnation of Athanasius. Ecclesiastical 
sources speak of an ‘edict’ imposing obedience (Sulp. Sev. Chron. 11.39. 1), 



71 First attested March 354: PLRE 1.785. 

72 On the council of Arles, see Brennecke (1984) 1351!., and Barnes, Athanasius 1 1 j — 1 6. 

75 For the possibility that Athanasius’ deposition occurred as early as 549, see Barnes, Athanasius 
97-100. 

74 On the mission of the silentiarius Montanus, see Festal Index , 2;; H. Aceph. 1.8. For Athanasius’ 
defence against the charge of disobedience, , 4 /®/ ad Const, xtx-xxi. 
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but it was more likely the familiar combination of deference and threats 
inherited from his father’s methods of handling bishops which secured 
their compliance 75 — with one exception: Paulinus, Maximinus’ successor at 
Trier, alone among the bishops at Arles refused to subscribe against 
Athanasius and was ordered into exile. 76 

In the spring of 354 Constanrius moved north from Arles and led an 
army through snowbound passes to confront the Alamanni opposite the 
fort of Kaiseraugst (Amm. Marc. xiv.io.6flF.). This was the territory of the 
most southerly canton of the tribe, the Brisigavi, ruled by the brothers 
Gundomadus and Vadomarius, who had been raiding unchecked into 
Roman territory (like their counterpart Chnodomarius, whose incursions 
had proved too much for Magnentius’ Caesar Decentius). Constanrius was 
able to restore some prestige for his newly established rule by cowing the 
enemy into submission, and striking a treaty with the Alamannic kings, 
before returning south into Italy and establishing his court at Milan. More 
success followed in 35 5, when his magister equitum Arbitio had the best of an 
encounter further to the east, leading his troops around the shores of Lake 
Constance to confront another group of Alamanni, the Lentienses (Amm. 
Marc. xv.4). 

But if Constanrius was thus confirming his hold on the western empire, 
the arrangements which he had set in place in 351 to watch over the east 
had proved less than durable. On the military front, to be sure, the Caesar 
Gallus served his purpose by keeping Persian marauders at bay: 77 the satrap 
Nohodares, for example, was deterred by a show of strength from attack- 
ing the important trading centre of Batnaein Osroene (Amm. Marc, xiv.3); 
and with the aid of the eastern magister equitum , Ursicinus, Gallus’ forces 
also successfully dealt with an outbreak of Jewish disorder which destroyed 
three towns in Galilee. 78 The intelligence which reported such successes to 
Constanrius — the praetorian prefect Thalassius and others made it their 
business to inform him (Amm. Marc. xiv. 1 . 1 0,7.9) — w dl a J so have kept him 
apprised of the kind of regime maintained by Gallus and Constantina in 
Antioch, a regime which showed increasing signs of waywardness and 
independence. Constanrius may have found litde to complain of in his 
Caesar’s popular Christian zeal, reflected, for instance, in his promotion of 
the local martyr cult of Babylas (Sozom. v.19.12— 13); nor necessarily in his 
(and his wife’s) reputation for acts of savagery— which even Gallus’ brother 

75 According to Athanasius ( H At. xxxi, referring to councils both at Arles and Milan), court 
officials were despatched far and wide to enforce signatures, and local magistrates ordered to compel 
bishops to comply. 76 See CSEL lxv, p. 102; Sulp. Sev. Cbron. 11.39.3. 

77 Amm. Marc, xiv.7.5 alludes to an eastern campaign; for his reputed success against the Persians, 
cf. Philost. 111.28; Zos. 111.1.1. 

78 Jer. Chron. s.a. 352 (Helm, p. 238) names Diocaesarea, Tiberias and Diospolis; Socr. HE 11.3 3 men- 
tions only Diocaesarea. For the rebel leader Patricius, see Aur. Viet. Caes. xlii.ii. Ursicinus’ role is 
established from Talmudic sources. On this rebellion, seej. Arce, Athenaeum 65 (1987) 109-25. 
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Julian had to concede ( Ep . ad Ath. 27id) — when they were deployed in 
enforcing administrative decisions to relieve famine in the city against the 
recalcitrance of Antioch’s curia (Amm. Marc, xiv.7.2). But acquiescence in 
the lynching of the provincial governor was a different matter; as was the 
challenging of senior officials despatched by Constantius himself. When a 
new praetorian prefect, Domitianus, was sent to the east in 354, he arrived 
with orders for Gallus to join Constantius in Italy (xiv.7.9). Gallus’ 
response to these instructions was to send troops to arrest the prefect. The 
quaestor Montius, who owed his appointment and patrician rank to 
Constantius, 79 warned the soldiers that they might as well be overturning 
the statues of the emperor (xiv.7.1 2) - to no avail, for he and Domitianus 
were murdered by troops loyal to Gallus, and subsequendy two of 
Domitianus’ relatives were victims of treason accusations. Such actions are 
indicative of more than tensions between the Caesar and the emperor’s 
officials: from Constantius’ vantage point in the west they were interpreted 
(as Montius realized they would be) as treasonable. 80 A succession of sub- 
ordinates was sent to Antioch during 354 to erode Gallus’ military support 
and recall him to Italy; when eventually prevailed upon to leave, the dis- 
graced Caesar caused more outrage to his superior through courting 
popularity by holding races in Constantinople (xiv. 1 1 . 1 2-1 3). As he neared 
Italy, in October 354, Gallus was arrested and deposed at Poetovio, and 
shordy afterwards executed on the emperor’s orders — the charge was the 
deaths of Constantius’ men in Antioch. 81 

Constantius’ first experiment with a dynastic deputy was thus abrupdy 
ended, in Gallus’ twenty-ninth year. Others were caught up in his downfall. 
Even before Gallus was prised away from Antioch, the eastern magister 
equitum Ursicinus was recalled to Constantius’ court in Milan (the protector 
Ammianus was one of his retinue: xiv.i 1.4-5). He had been awkwardly 
caught between allegiance to the emperor who appointed him and the more 
immediate orders of the Caesar who placed him in charge of the trials of 
Domitianus’ relatives; and there were those around Constantius, including 
the mag. equitum at court, Arbitio, who were ready to accuse Ursicinus and 
his family of disloyal intent (xv.2). 82 Itwas also a dangerous time for Gallus’ 
younger half-brother Julian, who was summoned to court and detained for 
seven months at Comum, before the intercession of Constantius’ empress 
Eusebia secured his escape to the lecture rooms of Athens. 83 

The court’s residence in Italy in the mid 350s continued to be dogged by 

79 Constantius had sent Montius to Antioch in Gallus’ retinue: Artemii Passio , i z (see Philostorgius 
(ed. Bidez/Winkelmann), p. 5 z). 

80 The political background to Gallus’ downfall is explored by Thompson (1947) 56 — 71 ; Blockley 
(1972); Matthews, Ammianus 34-6, 406-8. 

81 For the accusation, Amm. Marc, xiv.11.21, xv.3.1. On the date of Gallus* death, T. D. Barnes, 

HSCP 92 (1989) 416. 82 On the domestic politics of Constantius* generals, see Blockley (1980a). 

83 See p. 47 below. 
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the issue of Athanasius: to the emperor the glory of an empire reunified 
by the defeat of Magnentius and the assent of the bishops at Arles still 
appeared tarnished by the defiance of the bishop of Alexandria and his 
supporters. 84 These included Liberius, Julius’ successor as bishop of Rome. 
In Italy Constantius was readily accessible to the approaches of Liberius 
appealing for a council to settle the negotium Athanasii. In a letter conveyed 
by his emissaries to the court in Milan (CffiZ.Lxv.89— 93) Liberius held out 
to the emperor the prospect of emulating the anti-Arian unity which with 
God’s favour his father had achieved by the gathering of so many bishops 
at Nicaea; for him, as for Athanasius’ other western allies, the issue 
extended beyond the bishop of Alexandria to the causa fidei itself (since the 
council of Sardica they had labelled Athanasius’ detractors as Arian here- 
tics). 85 Constantius, on the other hand, while receptive to the Constantinian 
precedent and careful to advertise his tireless concern (‘night and day”) for 
matters of the faith, 86 focused more starkly on the person of Athanasius: 
he it was who, accused of dabbling with Magnentius and already disowned 
by a succession of church councils, stood out as the persistent obstacle to 
the unity to which Constantius’ Christian empire aspired. Thus in acceding 
to the request for a council he was aiming to reinforce the already repeat- 
edly expressed (most recently at Arles) condemnation of the Alexandrian 
bishop. 87 The ecclesiastical historians make vasdy exaggerated claims for 
the size of the gathering at Milan (‘over 300 bishops’: Socr. HE 11.36, 
Sozom. iv.9): in fact it was a mere thirty or so, mosdy from Italy, who joined 
Dionysius of Milan in his church in the city in the summer of 3 5 5 . 88 Their 
proceedings are obscured from history by the tenders % of pro-Athanasian 
sources, although it does emerge through the polemic that the later stages 
of the council were transferred to the imperial palace (where the emperor 
could place himself quite literally ‘in the wings’), and that the newly influ- 
ential Valens of Mursa was a prime mover in engineering the desired 
outcome 89 — such imperial manipulation of ecclesiastical gatherings was an 
aspect of the Nicaean precedent which might have appealed less to 
Liberius. The tally of those among the bishops who refused to disavow 
Athanasius — and incurred the emperor’s penalty of exile — was in the end 
just three: Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of Vercellae and Lucifer of 
Cagliari. 90 Liberius of Rome had sent only delegates, but before long 



84 See Brennecke (1984) 147#.; Barnes, Athanasius 1 1 jff. For the general context of Constantius’ 
dealings with western bishops, Frend (1984) 5 34flf. 

85 Cf. Liberius’ letter to Eusebius, bishop of Vercellae: CCSL ix, p. 1 zi. 

86 As he stressed to Eusebius of Vercellae: ibid., p. izo. 

87 As implied in the same letter to Eusebius: ibid i, p. izi. 

88 See Brennecke (1984) i64ff.; Barnes, Athanasius 1 17. 

89 For the active participation of bishop Valens, see CSEL lxv, p. 187. On the emperor’s proximity 
to the gathering in the palace, Lucif. Cal. Moriendum esse , 1 {CCSL viii.z66), 4 (z7z). 

90 Jer. Cbron. s.a, 355 (Helm, p. zj9);Sulp. Sev. Chron. 11. 39.3-6. 
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Constanrius was sufficiently confident of success to order his arrest, with 
the aid of a compliant city prefect (the same Leontius who had in 351 been 
among those eminent Christians called in by Constanrius to listen to 
Photinus’ defence); later in 35 5 Liberius was brought to the court in Milan, 
only to follow the others into exile when he refused to toe the line. 91 
Meanwhile in Alexandria itself, after a further unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
lodge the bishop through the intervention of an imperial notarius, a show 
of force by the military commander Syrianus finally expelled Athanasius 
from the city to make for the cover of the desert (February 356: H.Aceph. 
1.9— 1 1 ,Apol. ad Const, xxii— xxv) - he was not to return during Constanrius’ 
lifetime. Though it would appear differently to bishops banished from their 
cities, from the perspective of an emperor eager to lay claim to a unified 
Christian empire God’s judgement would have seemed at last to have been 
accomplished. 

Even as Constanrius was seeing the bishops assembled in Milan reach- 
ing (virtual) unanimity over the condemnation of the troublesome bishop 
of Alexandria, news from across the Alps brought a sharp reminder of 
the fragility of his reunited empire. On (most probably) 1 1 August 35 5 the 
magisterpeditum in Gaul, Silvanus, was clothed in makeshift imperial purple 
and proclaimed Augustus by troops in Cologne (Amm. Marc, xv.5.16). 92 
It was news all the more unwelcome in the light of Silvanus’ recent 
demonstration of loyalty to the dynasty by his conspicuous desertion of 
Magnentius before the conflict at Mursa, a move which had earned him 
the high command in Gaul from the victorious Constanrius. The emperor 
reacted urgendy to the report of Silvanus’ rebellion. A night-time meeting 
of the consistorium was summoned to the palace in Milan (were the bishops 
still in residence?). Its deliberations at last found a use for the eastern mag- 
ister equitum Ursicinus, who was still detained at court after his suspect 
involvement with the fallen Caesar Gallus. Ursicinus was to be sent post- 
haste to Cologne with a select entourage of officers to engineer the recall 
of Silvanus to Italy, or failing that - if the coup was already too far 
advanced — to accomplish his downfall (Ursicinus’ rivals were reportedly 
encouraged by the thought that, even if he were unsuccessful in bringing 
down Silvanus, he would at least destroy himself). Ammianus, who 
accompanied Ursicinus on this evidently dangerous mission and 
describes its progress, coolly recounts the devious means of deception 
and treachery by which Silvanus was undermined and his followers sub- 
orned, to the point when the usurper was dragged from the refuge of a 



51 For Liberius’ arrest, Amm. Marc xv.7.6-io;on the date, Barnes (199a) 134. On the whole episode, 
see Brennecke (1984) 26$ff.; Pietri, Roma Christiana 237-68. 

92 The date derives from an old suggestion by Seeck, that the occasion on which Silvanus demon- 
strated his loyalty ‘four days before’ his usurpation (Amm. Marc xv.6.3) was Constanrius’ birthday, i.e. 
7 August. On the whole episode as recounted by Ammianus (xv.j), see Matthews, Ammianus 37ff. 
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Christian church and slaughtered (xv.5.3 1). 93 His rule had lasted less than 
a month. 94 

Panegyric lauds Constantius for resisting those courtiers who demanded 
reprisals against Silvanus’ supporters; 95 yet Ammianus, as in the sequel to 
the defeat of Magnentius, more realistically reports otherwise, and cata- 
logues the purge (xv.6). One victim insisted under torture that Silvanus had 
been driven to seize power by necessity, not ambition; and such a view is 
reflected in Ammianus’ own version of the court intrigues and rivalries 
which had forced Silvanus to take the initiative in the interests of self- 
preservation. Others have argued that it was the soldiers, backed by the pro- 
vincials of Gaul, who made Silvanus their emperor; 96 and whatever the 
precise background of his proclamation, it was this local dimension which 
was uppermost in Constantius’ reaction to it. For most of the century, from 
the first Constantius onwards, Gaul had seen a resident Augustus or Caesar 
from the imperial dynasty. The notion of a ‘Gallic’ emperor on the spot was 
deep-rooted in the region, as was the potential resentment against a more 
remote ruler in Italy or further afield: the interlude of Magnentius, for 
example, owes something to the fact of Constans’ increasing absence from 
Gaul in the later 340s, and it was after Constantius’ own withdrawal to Italy 
in 3 5 4 that Gaul was once again denied its resident emperor. What is more, 
despite his success against the Alamanni in that year, it is clear that the fron- 
tier regions of Gaul continued to be badly affected by barbarian incursions: 
it would be claimed that by the end of 35 5 forty- five towns had had their 
fortifications destroyed, let alone numerous other lesser outposts, and that 
raiders were ranging freely deep into Roman territory. 97 Such conditions 
were easily blamed on the failure of commanders like Silvanus, but it is 
more to the point that they focused attention precisely on the absence of 
an effective ruler, and encouraged the prospect of usurpation. Constantius’ 
answer to this instability and danger in Gaul — to avoid another Magnentius 
or Silvanus — was, inevitably, to restore the tradition of a resident repre- 
sentative of the house of Constantine. Hampered by his own lack of 
offspring, and the demise in the previous year of the failed Caesar Gallus, 
his only choice was his cousin, Gallus’ half-brother Julian. Out of such 
political calculations ensued the summons which recalled Julian from the 
academe of Athens to the imperial court at Milan, to be invested by 
Constantius with the imperial regalia and named as Caesar before the 
assembled troops on 6 November 355 (Amm. Marc. xv.8). Shortly after- 

93 For Silvanus’ fate, cf. Jul. Or. 1.48c, n.98d. 

94 Jul. Or. 11.99a; ‘28 days’ acc. to Jer. Cbron. s.a. 554 (Helm, p. 239), Aur. Viet. Cars, xi.ii.i6, Epit. de 
Caes. xlii.io (a duration suspiciously identical to that recorded for Nepotianus’ rule). 

95 Jul. Or. i.48d— 49a, 11.99b, singling out clemency towards Silvanus* son. 

96 E.g den Boer (1960). 

97 Jul. Ep. adAtb. 278c!— 279b (a source, admittedly, with an interest in exaggerating adverse condi- 
tions in Gaul); cf. Lib. Or. xvm.35— 5. 
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wards he was given Constantius’ sister Helena in marriage, and (on i 
December) escorted by the emperor on his way to Gaul. He spent his first 
winter as Caesar in Vienne. It was a timely arrival, for the news had come 
in - as if in confirmation of Gaul’s need of an imperial saviour - that 
Cologne, the base of Silvanus’ brief usurpation, had fallen to Frankish 
raiders (xv.8. 18—19). 

Forewarned by the precedent of Gallus’ all too independent disregard 
for the emperor’s officials, Constantius was careful to define and circum- 
scribe his new Caesar’s role. 98 Julian was allowed a very modest personal 
court and a small contingent of soldiers for his immediate entourage; mil- 
itary command lay with the generals appointed by Constantius, and the 
civilian administration remained the responsibility of the praetorian 
prefect. Although five years later, when Julian had himself turned into a 
rebel Augustus, he would write of these limitations with resentment and 
claim that he had been forced to contend against malicious obstructiveness 
on the part of the emperor and his subordinates, the fact remains that from 
the moment in November 355 when he was taken up by Constantius to 
share the imperial carriage, and received into the palace (Amm. Marc. 
xv.8. 17), Julian was consistendy cast as a dynastic partner , married to the 
Augustus’ sister, and sharing with him the consulship of 356. The practical 
results of this partnership were seen in military collaboration: while Julian 
was energetically engaged on his first campaigns for the recovery of Gaul 
in 356, Constantius was leading a (less publicized) assault on the Alamanni 
from the south; and the emperor acted decisively in support of his Caesar 
by retiring the general Marcellus after he had failed to send reinforcements 
to Julian at Sens (Amm. Marc, xvi.7.1). Julian was likewise the dutiful 
Caesar. Although already a secret apostate from Christianity (he had been 
seduced by the exotic theurgy of Maximus of Ephesus in 351), he found 
time amid the offensive against the Alamanni to be an agent of 
Constantius’ continuing crusade against dissident bishops: it was Julian 
who convoked the synod at Beziers in 356 which resulted in the deposition 
and exile of bishops Hilary of Poitiers and Rhodanus of Toulouse. 99 



VI. CONSTANTIUS IN ROME, 357 

The securing of the western empire against usurpers, successful stirrings 
against the Alamanni, and the enforcement of ecclesiastical conformity, all 
might appear to Constantius to denote a climax of unity within the empire 
and success beyond it. The moment was ripe for a symbolic imperial visit to 
Rome, Constantius’ first and only appearance in the ancient capital of his 

98 For what follows, see, in more detail, pp. 49-) 1 below. 

99 The role of Julian is alluded to by Hilary, Liber ad Const. 2 ( CSEL lot, p. 198). On Beziers, see 
Brennecke (1984) 2 J9ff., and Barnes (1992). 
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empire. A more specific occasion beckoned in the celebration of his own 
vicennalia as Augustus, an imperial milestone which had also brought his pre- 
decessors Diocletian and Constantine in state to Rome. 100 Towards the end 
of April 357 the court moved from Milan to Rome (Amm. Marc, xvi.io). 
Not only was Constantius accompanied by his empress Eusebia, but they 
were also joined in Rome by his sister (and wife of his Caesar) Helena 
(xvi.io. 1 8): the imperial anniversary was an occasion for dynastic display. 
Constantius entered the city seated in a golden carriage, and surrounded on 
all sides by a military guard in gleaming armour, to be hailed by the echoing 
shouts of senators and people. This majestic adventus, famed from 
Ammianus’ exceptionally vivid description of the emperor’s statuesque 
demeanour (‘figmentum hominis’: xvi.io.io) - the look fixed straight ahead 
‘as though his neck were in a clamp’, the head and hands held motionless — 
has become the classic portrayal of the late Roman ruler. 101 But although 
such distant grandeur may have become the normal expression of the 
emperor’s comings and goings ‘in his provinces’ (xvi.10.9), Rome still 
demanded some reversion to the style of a former age on the rare occasions 
when it now saw its emperor: and so, once in the city, in an assiduous re- 
enactment of more traditional expectations of imperial conduct in the 
capital, Constantius paid court to the senators in their meeting-house, and 
deferred to the populace at the games (xvi. 10.13— 14). These will have been 
unfamiliar concessions for a ruler used to thinking of himself as ‘lord of the 
whole world’ (xv.1.3) — and unfamiliar surroundings: the emperor could 
only gaze in admiration at the sight of Rome’s monumental reminders of its 
past, and ask inquisitive questions of his guides (xvi. 10.14— 17, cf. Symm. 
Re/, hi. 7). The emperor of Rome had become a stranger to his heritage. 

Although this Roman visit was far from being an old-style imperial 
triumph — Constantius’ father had put paid to that tradition when he had 
abandoned the practice of worshipping Jupiter on the Capitol — none the 
less the military defeat of Magnentius could not but be recalled (if nothing 
else, the prefect of the city was again Vitrasius Orfitus, Constantius’ loyal 
supporter in the recovery of Italy in 352). 102 Sufficient time had now 
elapsed to heal the embarrassments of senatorial recognition of the 
usurper, and panegyrists could openly proclaim the victory over a ‘barbar- 
ian’ tyrant - it was conveniendy forgotten that a few years earlier 
Magnentius had been emperor of Italy and the west. 103 

100 For vicennalia as context see Chron. Min. i, 239. Among discussions of this Rome visit, see Duval 
(1970); Klein (1979b). 

101 See Matthews, Ammianus 23 iff. On the literary background, C. J. Classen Rhein. Mus. 13 1 (1988) 
177-86 and pp. 142—3 below. 

102 On the transformation of the victory context, see MacCormack, Art and Ceremony 39-45; 
McCormick (1 986) 84-9 1 . 

103 Jul. Or. 1.42a; Them. Or. 111.43a (a speech composed to honour this Rome visit). Ammianus, by 
contrast, would accuse Constantius of triumphing over ‘Roman blood’ (xvi.10.1). 
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His background of service against Magnentius and his usefulness in 
confirming the senators’ allegiance to Constantius are perhaps more per- 
tinent to the recall of the pagan Orfitus to a second prefecture in 357 than 
any supposed concessions to traditional religion associated with 
Constantius’ Roman visit. 104 In tune with the confident optimism of these 
months, Constantius had issued a flurry of anti-pagan laws from Milan in 
the winter of 356-7 ( C.Th . ix.16.4, 5; xvi.10.4, 6) - outlawing divination, 
closing temples and banning sacrifices - and a volte-face on his arrival in 
Rome seems improbable. The arguments surrounding the displaced altar 
of Victory in the 380s would claim that Constantius had preserved Roman 
paganism, in that he had not interfered with traditional institutions and cer- 
emonies, and would exploit the fact that he made appointments to priest- 
hoods; but such actions spring from the diplomatic requirements of an 
emperor’s dealings with the Roman establishment (‘when in Rome . . .’), and 
not from an intention to favour the old gods. 105 Nor should it be forgotten 
that it was Constantius on this Roman visit who first ordered the removal 
of that same pagan altar from its powerfully symbolic place in the senate 
house (Symm. Rel. 111.4—6; Ambr. Ep. xvm.32). 

The seemingly smooth interaction between Christian emperor and 
pagan senators (their response to the short-lived removal of the altar can 
only be guessed at) may be contrasted, ironically, with the hostility encoun- 
tered from a Christian congregation resentful at the arrest and exile of their 
bishop Liberius and his replacement by Constantius’ nominee Felix: the 
echo of popular liberties from a former age brought with it the opportu- 
nity of protest no less than of acclaim. 106 After two years of exile, when he 
had subscribed to the approved statement of faith, Liberius would be 
allowed to return; more immediately Constantius could demonstrate 
himself the dutiful Christian heir of his father by completing the building 
of the church on the Vatican hill over the tomb of St Peter. 107 Another 
culmination of a project inaugurated by Constantine was the erection of an 
Egyptian obelisk in the Circus Maximus (it now stands before the basilica 
of St John Lateran). 108 The inscription on its base (ILS 736) returned to the 
theme of Magnentius: this was Constantius’ victory trophy to hail the 
recovery of the west from the defeated ‘tyrant’. Christian basilica and tri- 
umphal obelisk were to be the permanent reminders of what was only a 



104 For dismissal of arguments associating Orfitus’ prefecture with a pagan resurgence, see Salzman, 
Roman Time z i z ff . 

103 Symm. Re/. 1x1.7. O n m y (religiously ‘neutral*) interpretation, cf. Edbrooke (1976), and Salzman, 
Roman Time z 1 8 ff . 

106 For popular protest demanding the return of Liberius, see Sozom. rv.i 1.12, ColL AvelL (CSEL 
xxxv) 1.3; Theod. HE 11.17 places the complaints on the lips of senators’ wives. 

107 ZLCV1733, discussed by Krautheimer (1987). 

108 For Constantius completing a project begun by his father, see Amm. Marc xvii^iafT., with 
Fowden (1987). 
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brief Roman interlude for Constantius. After a mere thirty days in the city, 
the emperor and his court set off on 29 May northwards through Italy to 
take up residence in Pannonia, on the news that Suebi, Quadi and 
Sarmatians were disturbing the peace of the Danube frontier (Amm. Marc, 
xvi. 10.20). In the face of such present emergencies Rome exerted only a 
passing claim on the emperor’s attention. 



VII. SIRMIUM AND THE SEARCH FOR A CREED, 3 5 7 — 9 

For the next two years (357-9) Constantius established his court at 
Sirmium. From here he deployed a traditionally Roman amalgam of mili- 
tary offensive and diplomatic negotiation against the Sarmatians and Quadi 
who were threatening Pannonia. In the early summer of 358 Constantius 
led an army across the swollen waters of the Danube and campaigned 
successfully to force the raiders into submission. One by one, separate 
groups of Sarmatians and Quadi were defeated and isolated, their rulers 
granted peace terms in return for the recovery of Roman prisoners and the 
provision of hostages; the young prince Zizais was installed as leader of the 
so-called ‘free’ Sarmatians, while their former slaves the Limigantes were 
forced back into remote areas away from the Danube plains (Amm. Marc. 
xvii . 1 2 - 13 ). Constantius was acclaimed Sarmaticus (for the second time), 109 
and hailed by his victorious soldiers as invincible: the return from the front 
to winter quarters at Sirmium amounted to a triumphal procession. 110 
Triumph, though, nearly turned to disaster the next year when some of the 
Limigantes who had contrived to be admitted to the empire rebelled and 
stormed the emperor’s tribunal, forcing him to flee — and even abandon his 
golden chair to be plundered (xix.n. 10-12). The troops reacted swiftly 
and conclusively to avenge this insult to Roman majesty. 

Such military emergencies demanded Constantius’ time alongside the 
continuing quest for a unified Christendom in his empire. In the aftermath 
of his Roman vicennalia, and amid news of Julian’s successful exploits in his 
name in Gaul, the time might have seemed opportune — particularly now 
that the disruptive voices of Athanasius and his leading supporters 
appeared to have been quelled. The abortive council of Sardica had shown 
the impossibility of approaching common ground on doctrine while 
dispute about individuals remained unresolved; with the latter now seem- 
ingly setded, the way lay open to come to a consensus of faith. This process 
naturally thrust into prominence those bishops closest to the court and 
most accessible to the emperor: with the court resident at Sirmium, the 
local bishop Germinius, Photinus’ replacement, was best placed to seize 

109 Amm. Marc. xvii. 13.25; for the first occasion, cf. ILS-ji 4. 

1,0 Amm. Marc, xvn.13.33. Contrast Julian’s belittling of Constantius’ activities on the Danube front 
at Bp. ad Atb. 279c!. 
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the initiative, along with the neighbouring Balkan bishops Valens of Mursa 
(who already enjoyed a privileged place in Constanrius’ esteem) and 
Ursacius of Singidunum. As former allies of Eusebius of Nicomedia , 111 
Valens and Ursacius afforded some continuity with the series of influential 
councils which had accompanied the early years of Constanrius’ residence 
in Antioch; it was now the turn of imperial Sirmium to host the creed- 
making process. Hostile report portrays the emperor in this process as a 
puppet of over-mighty bishops cast in the guise of influential courtiers 
(jamthares amici ) ; 1 1 2 but to take such a view is to reckon without Constanrius’ 
own serious commitment, as his father’s son, to doctrinal consensus. His 
rule would avail him nothing, Constantine is said to have advised 
Constanrius, if God were not worshipped with one voice (Sozom. 111.19. 5); 
and in a famous observation on Constanrius’ Christianity, even the secular 
Ammianus (xxi.16.18) noted his preoccupation with the finer points of 
belief. Already at Sirmium in 351, in the midst of war with Magnentius, 
Constanrius had involved himself in condemning the views of bishop 
Photinus. When in 357 Germinius, Valens, Ursacius and some other like- 
minded bishops at Sirmium produced a creed enunciating for the first time 
the principle that the non-scriptural terminology of ‘substance’ was best 
avoided in statements of faith, the emperor is likely to have seen this as 
offering a welcome prospect of cutting through the seemingly intractable 
arguments over the divine nature . 113 

These arguments had assumed fresh complexities with the emergence in 
the east of a radical viewpoint linked to the names of the deacon Aetius at 
Antioch and his disciple Eunomius, who adopted the extreme position 
(theologically opposite to that of Photinus) of declaring that the substance 
of the Son was ‘unlike’ ( anomoios ) that of the Father. 114 It was to counter 
this view that a delegation from a small council at Ancyra arrived at court 
in Sirmium in the summer of 358 (Sozom. 1v.13.4ff.) advancing the belief 
that the Son was ‘like the Father in substance’ ( homoiousios ). Constanrius was 
at least temporarily persuaded of the validity of this formula, which he 
would recognize as having a respectable ‘mainstream’ pedigree among 
eastern bishops deriving from the Antioch ‘dedication council’ of 341 
(where he had been present) — and its principal advocate, Basil of Ancyra, 

1.1 Demonstrated, for example, by their serving on the commission sent by the council of Tyre to 
investigate Athanasius’ activities in Egypt (Athan. ApoL c . Ar. Lxxn.2ff.), and subsequently accompa- 
nying Eusebius to Constantinople ( ibid lxxxvii. i). 

1.2 The phrase is from Lucif. Cal. De non convenient, 7 ( CCSL vm, p. 175); at Moriendum esse , vii (p. 
281), he dubs them ‘satellites*. Cf. Sulp. Sev. Cbron. 11.38.4 on the bishops’ ‘occupation’ of the palace, 
and (more colourfully) Athan. Hist. Ar. lii. 

1.3 For Constanrius’ general objective of ecclesiastical harmony, see Sozom. iv.i 1.2. The Sirmium 
creed: Athan. De Sjn. xxvm; HiL DeSjn. xi. For the view that the document was not the product of a 
formal ‘council’, see Barnes, Athanasius app. 10. 

1.4 Barnes, Athanasius 136—8. For fuller treatment of Aetius and Eunomius see e.g. Hanson (1988) 
598—636. 
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came to enjoy a brief court ascendancy which for a few months eclipsed 
that of the Danubian bishops. 115 It is a measure of Basil’s influence that, 
throughout all the bewildering debates and negotiations about right doc- 
trine which were to follow, Constantius voiced a consistent opposition to 
the views of the ‘anomoean’ faction. 

The emperor’s sense of a mission to forge consensus out of this doctri- 
nal ferment directed him towards a new general council, one which would 
be more genuinely universal than Nicaea in embracing both east and west, 
yet avoid the stillborn fate of Sardica. The council was to convene in two 
separate geographical halves, each of which would transmit its agreed 
conclusions to the imperial court via small delegations of ten bishops, 116 
who would then under the emperor’s eye together contrive the desired uni- 
versal outcome. With hindsight, this strategy was to be denounced as a ploy 
of Valens of Mursa and the other bishops around Constantius at Sirmium 
to manipulate the proceedings in favour of their own views (Sozom. 
1v.16.19— 22); in reality, though, it must have seemed to the emperor an 
attractive mechanism for imperial management of the conciliar process. 
Writing to the bishops assembling for the western council at Rimini, 
Constantius made a point of instructing them not to concern themselves 
with the easterners 117 — there was, in other words, to be no repeat of the 
irreconcilable collision which had occurred at Sardica. The emperor was 
interested in more than the mechanics of this extended and divided 
council: he also shared with the bishops the preparation of a doctrinal 
statement produced at Sirmium on 22 May 3 59 to serve as the basis for the 
discussions. The heading of this statement named not only the ‘religious 
and victorious’ Constantius but also the consuls who gave their names to 
the year, thus notoriously provoking the outrage of Athanasius at a ‘dated 
creed’ which presumed to determine in the present day the age-old faith of 
the church. 118 Yet the naming of the emperor did no more (and no less) 
than attach his authority to the creed, just as the homoousios formula at 
Nicaea had carried Constantine’s personal support. In the case of 
Constantius the authority was rather more than nominal, for he is reported 
to have stayed with the bishops long into the night as they argued, and 
insisted on a compromise formula - the Son was not simply ‘like’ ( homoios ) 
the Father, but ‘like in all respects’ - to accommodate the objections of Basil 

1.5 Basil’s ascendancy over imperial policy emerges most clearly from the hostile account of 
PhiJostorgius (iv.8— 9), alleging as many as seventy banishments among the ‘anomoeans’. Constantius 
gave imperial endorsement to the bomoiousios formula in a letter to the church of Antioch: Sozom. 
iv.14.4. 

1.6 As Constantius himself instructed the western gathering at Rimini: CSEL lxv, p. 94. Cf. Sozom. 

iv.17.1. 1,7 CSEL lxv, p. 94. 

118 Athan. De Syn. in; for the text of the document, see De Syn. viii.j— 7. On this creed, and the 
ensuing councils of Rimini and Seleucia, see Barnes, Athanasius 144-9; Hanson (1988) 562—80; 
Brennecke (1988) 23ff. 
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of Ancyra to what was proposed by Valens of Mursa. 119 Even so, the prin- 
ciple of the 357 Sirmium creed, eschewing mention of the non-biblical 
term ‘substance’, was adhered to: ‘we say that the son is like the Father in 
all things, as the Scriptures say and teach’. In propounding a statement of 
faith which spoke only in terms of the similarity of Father and Son, and 
avoided the theological niceties of ‘substance’, Constantius might well 
hope to have found the lowest common denominator politically capable of 
producing a consensus of doctrine, west and east. 

The western portion of the council assembled first. In the early summer 
of 359 over 400 bishops, the largest such gathering yet seen, were sum- 
moned by imperial officials to Rimini on Italy’s Adriatic coast — conve- 
niendy close at hand for those Pannonian bishops who had controlled the 
preliminary stages at Constantius’ court, but a more troublesome journey, 
and one demanding all that the cursus publicus could provide, for the three 
attending from far-off Britain. 120 The logistics and direction of affairs at 
Rimini fell to FI. Taurus, then praetorian prefect of Italy and a loyal 
Christian associate of the emperor (he had been among those senior 
laymen who had listened to the investigation of Photinus in 351). 121 The 
council was to drag on into the winter, with the bishops detained away from 
their sees for over six months, until the prefect was able to secure endorse- 
ment of the Sirmium formula. 122 The majority had first rejected this creed 
presented to them by Valens of Mursa and his allies, even denying them 
communion; but the tactics of delay were effectively deployed by the 
emperor’s managers, while the plenary council was stalled awaiting the 
return of the delegations which the two factions sent to Constantius, and 
these delegations in turn were obliged to take second place to imperial cam- 
paigning on the Danube front (Athan. DeSyn. Lv.3) — an interval exploited 
(even engineered?) with the intention of changing minds among the major- 
ity delegates. On 10 October, at the mansio of Nike in Thrace, the Rimini 
envoys rescinded the condemnation of bishop Valens and his associates, 
and endorsed the Sirmium doctrine that the Son was ‘like the Father, as the 
Scriptures say and teach’; 123 the bishops still left at Rimini, anxious to return 
home before the depth of winter, proceeded to follow their delegates’ lead. 
When the council finally came to a conclusion in December, envoys were 
despatched, in accordance with the planned procedure, to the imperial 
court (which by now had moved to Constantinople), conveying the news 
of unanimity which Constantius wanted to hear (Sulp. Sev. Chron. 11.431!.). 



119 Sec Epiphan. Pan. Lxxm.22.5ff., with CSEL lxv, p. 163. 

120 Sulp. Sev. Cbron. 11.41.1— 3. The number is confirmed by Athan. Sjn. viii . i ; Sozom. iv.17.2. 

121 According to Sulp. Sev., loc. cit Taurus’ reward for a successful council was to be the consulship 
(which he achieved in 361 , only to have his career disrupted by the challenge of Julian). 

122 Sulp. Sev. Cbron. 11.44. * ; cf. the complaints of the detained bishops at Athan. DeSjn. lv and CSEL 

lxv, p. 84. 123 CSEL lxv, pp. 85-6; for the text agreed at Nike, see Theod. HE 11. 2 1.3-7. 
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That tradition would portray this as an outcome secured only by the ‘trick- 
ery’ of Valens of Mursa was not something to occupy the mind of an 
emperor who sensed that the elusive unity of the faith was at last within his 
grasp. 124 

The eastern ‘half’ of the council meanwhile had convened on 27 
September 3 5 9 at Seleucia, the ancient harbour town on the shore of Cilicia 
and suitable meeting-point for Asia and the east (Theod. HE 11.26.4). The 
original intention of a gathering at Nicomedia, handy for Basil of Ancyra’s 
‘homoiousian’ bishops in Asia Minor, had been thwarted by the ruinous 
earthquake of August 358. The cursus publicus brought 1 60 bishops from the 
eastern provinces to Seleucia, where the task of fulfilling the emperor’s 
-- charge to find an agreed statement of belief was entrusted to the comes 
Leonas. 125 Leonas had the assistance of the local provincial governor, and 
fellow comes, Lauricius: as a man of ‘diplomatic prudence’, who used his 
particular talents (‘threats rather than severity’) to check the inroads of 
Isaurian raiders, Lauricius might appear a useful ally in handling the argu- 
ments of bishops. 126 But Leonas encountered only schism. After a mere 
four days, the synod of Seleucia dissolved in factional in-fighting, princi- 
pally between the majority who favoured the ‘homoiousian’ statement of 
Basil of Ancyra and his supporters, and others led by Acacius of Caesarea 
who adhered to the principles of the Sirmium declaration. Each party sent 
its representatives to the court, as had earlier happened at Rimini. In 
Constantinople Constantius personally presided over last-ditch efforts - in 
company with other senior laymen in the capital, including its first urban 
prefect Honoratus - to gain assent to the creed to which he had given his 
name at Sirmium in May. 127 The extreme views of Aetius were again out- 
lawed on the emperor’s authority; but even Aetius’ principal opponent, 
Basil of Ancyra, was by now outmanoeuvred (his qualification ‘in all 
respects’ had been dropped from the credal formula). 128 Deep into the 
night on the last day of 359 the emperor laboured among the delegates 
from Seleucia to gain their acquiescence to the ‘homoios’ creed which the 
western council had now endorsed, to the end that the inauguration of his 
tenth (and destined to be his last) consulship could be accompanied, at the 
start of the new year, by the proclamation of true belief unified in east and 
west, and his father’s unfinished legacy could be at last accomplished. It was 



124 For the ‘dolus’ of Valens, see Sulp. Sev. Cbron. 11,44.7, Sozom. iv. 19.9—1 2 (applying the term to 
the manoeuvring at Nike). 

125 The principal narrative of the council is found in Socr. HE 11.39^. (followed by Sozom. iv.22ff); 
cf. also Athan. De Syn. xii; Hil. C. Const, xn-xv (Hilary was present at Seleucia). 

126 For Lauricius’ secular activities, see Amm. Marc, xix.13.2. 

127 For what follows, see esp. Sozom. 1v.23.3ff. 

S2& See the creed cited at Athan. DeSjn. xxx (cf. the Nike declaration, p. 35 above). On the rejection 
of Aetius, Philost. iv. 1 2 (Bidez/Winkelmann, p. 65) and Theod. HE 11.27. 1 off. For Constantius’ change 
of attitude towards Basil, Theod. HE 11.27. 5. 
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left to a further council of seventy-two local bishops who assembled in 
Constantinople in January under the presidency of Acacius of Caesarea to 
affirm the approved doctrine, and with the emperor’s blessing remove from 
office those (Basil of Ancyra and his ‘homoiousian’ followers) unrecon- 
ciled to what was now the official orthodoxy. 129 



VIII. CONSTANTIUS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 3 5 9— 60 

It was fortuitous that the city of Constantine should see the culmination of 
his son’s inherited pursuit of credal uniformity. For Constantius, obliged by 
the demands of the eastern front to reside chiefly in Antioch, only ever 
spent brief sojourns as emperor in Constantinople - and one such visit, in 
342, was made in anger, to restore order in the city after factional riots over 
contenders for the bishopric had resulted in the murder of the magister 
equitum Hermogenes (on this occasion the inhabitants were punished by 
having their grain rations reduced). 130 Yet despite such passing acquain- 
tance with the city, Constantius had a symbolic tie with Constantinople, for 
it had been on the day of its formal inauguration (8 November 324) that 
he, as a seven-year-old boy, had first been raised to the rank of Caesar 
(Them. Or. iv.5 8b). Themistius chose the occasion of Constantius’ vicen- 
nalia in Rome, which he attended as an emissary of the Constantinople 
senate, to remind the emperor that, although named after Constantine, ‘the 
city is really yours rather than your father’s’ (Or. 111.40c): Constantius had 
nurtured and adorned his father’s fledgling foundation into a place fit for 
‘both god and emperor’ (Or. 111.48a). For Themistius’ Roman listeners, 
such sentiments must have placed Constantius’ short-lived display of tradi- 
tional regard for their city in a more realistic perspective: for the pre- 
dominant focus of the emperor’s civic attentions lay on the Bosphorus. 131 
Besides completing the building of Constantinople’s circuit wall (Jul. Or. 
1.41a), he continued the development of its interior: Themistius, for 
instance, looks forward to the beauty of the vast ‘Constantian’ baths which 
he saw being constructed (they were not completed until 427). 132 
Constantius, too, founded the great imperial library and its associated 
scriptorium which would immortalize in Constantinople the glories of the 
Greek cultural heritage (Them Or. tv. 5 9fT-)- 

Besides being the new showpiece of the Greek world, Constantius’ 
Constantinople also saw the growth of the institutions of a Roman capital 
— which his father had established merely in embryo. Under Constantius 



129 Socr. HE 11.41 fT.; Sozom. iv.24fF.; note Sozomen’s outburst at iv.26.2fT. against the emperor’s ‘per- 
secution’ of fellow Christians. On the number attending the Constantinople council, see Cbron. Pasch. 
(ed. Dindorf), 543. 130 See Socr. HE n.13; Sozom. m.7.5— 7; L*b. Or. Lix.94ff. 

131 For Constanrius’ contribution to Constantinople, see Dagron, Naissance 89, 94-5 ; Ruggini (1989) 
202-11. 132 Them. Or. IV.58C; for their inauguration in 345, see Cbron. Pasch. (ed. Dindorf), 534. 
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the senate of Constantinople became a body to match that of Rome, trans- 
formed from mere local curia into an order of clarissimi numbering some 
2000 by the end of the reign: again it was pointedly for his Roman audience 
that Themistius evoked the enthusiasm of new senators flocking to the 
eastern capital and readily undertaking the expenses of office (Or. 
111.48a). 133 He himself was the principal agent of this recruitment, given the 
task by Constantius after being adlected to the Constantinople senate in 
3 5 5 . In his letter recommending Themistius Constantius called it the fusion 
of ‘Hellenic wisdom’ and ‘Roman dignity’, although the bulk of the influx 
was probably achieved merely by the administrative device of transferring 
to Constantinople existing Roman senators resident far away from Rome 
in the eastern prefecture. 134 It was Constantius who thus gave the eastern 
empire its ‘own’ senate — and in a comprehensive law of 3 May 361 pro- 
ceeded to define the obligations and privileges of the new order. 135 To 
accompany this enlarged body the number of Roman-style praetorships in 
Constantinople, which entailed the main financial burdens which went with 
being a senator, was increased from two in 337 to five by 361. Constantius 
used the occasion of his residence in 359-60 to provide the eastern capital 
with its own city governor, the prefect of Constantinople (again on the 
Roman model), who would come to rank second only to the praetorian 
prefect in the eastern pecking-order. The first holder of the office was 
Honoratus (Socr. HE 11.41), an experienced public figure who had already 
served as comes Orientis and praetorian prefect of Gaul. 136 For an emperor 
said by Ammianus (xxi.16.1) to have been responsible for few administra- 
tive innovations, Constantinople affords a notable exception. 

Nor was Constantius’ physical and institutional enhancement of 
Constantinople confined to the secular sphere. On 15 February 360 
Constantius attended the dedication, by the newly installed bishop 
Eudoxius, of the new ‘great’ church near the imperial palace which later 
generations would know as ‘Holy Wisdom’. 137 Constantius had initiated 
this building in the 340s and richly endowed it, overshadowing the old 
church of Holy Peace alongside (which his father had reconstructed). With 
the embellishment of his father’s tomb (Jul. Or. 1.1 6c), Constantius had also 
provided Constantinople with its first ‘apostle’. Later, in 356—7, came the 
first arrivals in the city of relics of an earlier apostolic generation — 
Timothy, Andrew and Luke - and Constantius began the reconstruction of 
his father’s mausoleum to transform it into a shrine for Constantinople’s 



133 On the Constantinople senate, see Dagron, Naissance i 24#., with modifications by Chastagnol 
(1976). For numbers. Them. Or. xxxiv.15. 

134 For Constantius’ letter, see Teubner edn of Themistius, vol. in. Arrangements about the trans- 

fer of senators in the east are implied by C.Th. vi.4.1 1 (357); for an example, PURE 1.643—4 ‘Olympius 
3 135 See Dagron, Naissance , 133—5. 136 Dagron, Naissance , 2 1 5 ff.; PURE 1.4 3 8-9 ‘Honoratus 2 

137 Socr. HE 11.43. 1 with Chron. Pascb. (ed. Dindorf), 544. 
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accumulating apostolic heritage. 138 By the late 350s, as new senators were 
arriving to give substance to Constantinople’s status as capital of the east, 
new apostles were being imported to provide the city with a Christian 
history to equal that of Rome (to say nothing of Antioch and Alexandria). 
Constantius emerges as the real creator of Christian Constantinople, as he 
was of its secular institutions. 



IX. SAPOR AND JULIAN, 360-I 

Constantius had come to Constantinople late in 359 en route from Pannonia 
to the eastern front, where news of a Persian emergency was again 
demanding the emperor’s presence. Sapor and his forces had successfully 
besieged and destroyed the upper Tigris fortress of Amida. It was a site 
familiar to Constantius from many years past, for when still Caesar he had 
rebuilt its fortifications after a previous attack (Amm. Marc, xvm.9.1). This 
renewed Persian aggression reflects a change of circumstances since 
Constantius had entrusted Gallus with the defence of the east in 3 51. 139 
Then Sapor’s main army was engaged in wars at the other end of his 
empire, and Roman Mesopotamia was left to contend with only minor 
offensives from the neighbouring Persian satraps: by 357 the praetorian 
prefect Musonianus even judged the moment tight to tempt the Persian 
king with offers of peace. But the next year, having come to terms with his 
eastern enemies in Afghanistan (the ‘Chionitae and Gelani’) and made them 
his allies (xvn.5.1), Sapor was strongly placed to resume the campaigns on 
his western front against Roman territory. 140 Envoys came to Constantius 
restating the Persian claim to Armenia and Mesopotamia (Themistius saw 
the delegation passing through Antioch: Or. iv.jyb), which was countered 
in turn by Roman insistence on a peace which preserved existing bound- 
aries; these Roman ambassadors returned without peace, bringing only 
reports of Sapor’s eagerness to resume the fight. In 359 the Persian king 
and his army were on the move. In response to intelligence reports — 
including a secret mission into Corduene by the protector Ammianus (now 
back on the eastern front with his commander Ursicinus) — the Roman high 
command in Mesopotamia embarked on a ‘scorched earth’ policy to 
hamper the Persian offensive; but Sapor’s army, reputedly on the advice of 
a prominent Roman deserter (xvm.7.10— 1 1), outflanked the defenders of 
Mesopotamia by taking a more northerly detour in the direction of 
Armenia — and thus reached the fortress of Amida. After the experience of 
his failures at Nisibis and elsewhere in the 340s, Sapor did not at first intend 

Dagron, Xaissance 401 ff.; Mango (1990). 

139 For this phase of operations in the east, see BlockJey (1989), 478#., and BlockJey, Foreign Policy 
17-24. Source material conveniendy assembled (in translation) by Dodgeon and Lieu, Eastern Frontier 
ch. 8. 140 See Matthews, Ammianus 39#. 
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to risk a siege (xvm.6.3), especially since the Roman garrison was swollen 
by extra regiments rushed to its defence; but he was provoked into invest- 
ing the fort after the son of his new-found ally, the king of the Chionitae, 
was killed before the walls. Although ultimately successful — Amida was 
stormed and destroyed, and its surviving population led into captivity - the 
seventy-three-day siege was cosdy for the Persians, and they took advan- 
tage of the lateness of the season to return across the border. 141 

For Constantius it was disturbing news. In over twenty years of defend- 
ing Roman territory in the east, Amida was the first place to fall to the 
Persians. At Constantinople he ordered an investigation into the disaster, 
which resulted in Ursicinus’ being retired from his command (Amm. Marc, 
xx. 2). The prospect of more widespread Persian aggression in the coming 
year forced a change from the cautious ‘holding operation’ which had pre- 
viously characterized his military policy in the region: Constantius now saw 
the need not only to return to the front himself but to amass a larger fight- 
ing force for a counter-offensive. Against this background he despatched 
the notarius Decent! us to the commanders of Julian’s forces in Gaul, order- 
ing reinforcements to be moved eastwards (xx.4.2). Military logic might 
appear to dictate such a transfer of resources. In 357 Julian had defeated a 
massed confederation of the Alamanni near Strasbourg, and duly delivered 
their ruler Chnodomarius as a prisoner to Constantius; he had followed this 
up with campaigns into German territory which had forced the submission 
of a succession of Alamannic kings, and with the physical reconstruction 
of the Rhine frontier. The military task in Gaul appeared accomplished, and 
forces could surely be spared for the east. Nor was it an isolated demand 
for troops, but part of a concerted effort at strengthening Roman defences 
against Persia (xx.8.1). This included securing the alliance with Arsaces of 
Armenia (xx.i 1 . 1 — 3, xxi.6.8), 142 whom Constantius had first installed as a 
friendly ruler in 3 38; as part of a continued diplomatic offensive to counter 
Sapor’s designs on Arsaces, some time after 350 the emperor had provided 
the Armenian ruler with a Roman consort — in the person of Olympias, the 
daughter of the former praetorian prefect Ablabius and once betrothed to 
Constans. 143 None the less, although explicable in such a context, the sum- 
moning of troops from Gaul may also have had other political motives: this 
eastern emergency provided Constantius with an opportunity to rein in his 
increasingly ambitious and overweening Caesar — it did not require a long 
memory to observe that the manoeuvres which led to the deposition of 
Gallus in 354 had begun with the gradual removal of his troops. 144 

In the spring of 360, without awaiting the arrival of any reinforcements 

141 On Ammianus’ account (xix.i— 9) of the siege of Amida, see Matthews, Ammianus 57—66. 

142 For the privileged status of Arsaces and his family, cf. C.Th. xi.i.i (360). 

143 Cf. Athan. Hist.Ar. lxix; for conjectural daring (354), see Baynes (1955) 193. 

144 See further pp. 5 5-6 below. 
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from Gaul (which could not in any case have reached the east in rime for 
the start of campaigning), Constanrius set off from Constantinople for the 
eastern front. As expected, the Persian army had returned to Mesopotamia. 
Avoiding the principal fortress of Nisibis where the Roman defence was 
concentrated, and which was the scene of three unsuccessful sieges in the 
past. Sapor made instead for the smaller garrison of Singara, which 
suffered the same fate which had befallen Amida the previous autumn: the 
place was destroyed and its population evacuated to captivity (xx.6). The 
Persians then moved to attack the hilltop fort of Bezabde on the bank of 
the Tigris. It was a naturally defensive site, protected by a garrison of three 
legions; but the enemy breached a weak spot in the walls and stormed 
inside. Once more the inhabitants, including Bezabde’s Christian bishop, 
were taken prisoner; but unlike Amida and Singara, this Tigris border 
fortress was rebuilt and occupied by a Persian force — it was Sapor’s first 
foothold in Roman Mesopotamia. 145 

Constanrius meanwhile was approaching through Asia Minor. At 
Caesarea in Cappadocia he received Arsaces of Armenia with the cere- 
mony and munificence befitting a crucial ally in the conflict with Persia — a 
welcome which contrasted dramatically with the anger he displayed to 
emissaries who arrived from Julian (xx.9.2). The substance of their 
message Constanrius will already have learned from other reports from the 
west: how the troops being assembled at Julian’s winter camp in Paris had 
forestalled their transfer to the east by investing him as Augustus, and Julian 
had signalled his assent with the traditional promise of a donative. 
Constanrius’ rule was once more challenged by a usurpation in the west, 
and again (as in 350) at a moment when Roman territory was threatened 
from Persia. As ten years previously, Constanrius gave the military priority 
to the eastern front, safely concluding that at this stage Julian was more 
concerned with negotiation than going to war, and contented himself with 
a diplomatic riposte to his Caesar’s pretensions — sending his quaestor 
Leonas, the official who had recently managed the council of Seleucia, to 
warn Julian of his rightful place. In another demonstration that he recog- 
nized no change in his Caesar’s position, and no loss of his own authority 
in the western provinces, Constanrius appointed a new praetorian prefect 
of Gaul in succession to Florentius (xx. 9. 4-5). 146 In the meantime he con- 
rinud his advance towards Mesopotamia. It was autumn before he left 
Edessa, where the main body of the army had been ordered to assemble 
(xx.11.4). From there he moved to inspect the ruins of Amida, then 



145 Amm. Marc, xx.7.8-9 hints at treachery on the part of the Christian bishop negotiating with the 
Persians, but the Syriac martyr acts present him as a fellow victim with the rest of the population: see 
Dodgeon and Lieu, Eastern Frontier 215. 

146 Nebridius: for his loyalty to Constanrius, cf. Amm. Marc xxi.j.i 1— 1 2; Jul. Ep. adAth. 283c; Lib. 
Or. xvm. 1 10. 
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advanced to the fortress of Bezabde to attempt to recapture it from the 
occupying Persians; but hampered by the newly reconstructed fortifica- 
tions and the onset of winter, the Roman besiegers were unable to dislodge 
the defenders, and Bezabde remained in enemy hands. The emperor with- 
drew to Antioch before the end of the year (xx.i i .32). 

To add to the Persian threat and the news from Gaul, Constantius 
encountered in Antioch a faction-ridden church which belied the ecclesi- 
astical unity so confidently asserted in Constantinople. 147 After Eudoxius’ 
translation to the see of Constantinople, the troubled bishopric was even- 
tually filled by Meletius, who in a test of faith in the emperor’s presence sat- 
isfied Constantius of his adherence to the new ‘homoian’ orthodoxy. 148 But 
Meletius lasted only a month in the ferment of Antioch before he was 
deposed — in circumstances for ever obscured by the idealized portrayal 
which the historical tradition accords him. 149 His opponents evidently 
found accusations which struck home with the emperor, whose presence 
was an aid to his prompt removal (Epiphan. Pan. Lxxm.34.1). The new 
choice was Euzoius, once a companion of Arius in Alexandria. His impe- 
rial credentials must have been satisfactory, for we may take it that it was 
Euzoius who presided at Constantius’ wedding in Antioch to his new 
empress Faustina (Amm. Marc, xxi.6.4); and it was from Euzoius that 
Constantius would at last receive his Christian baptism (Socr. HE 11.47; 
Philost. vi. 5). During this winter at Antioch Constantius made prepara- 
tions to confront the expected ‘spring offensive’ of Sapor: new levies were 
ordered and the eastern provinces placed on a war footing; nor was there 
any let-up in courting alliances among local rulers vulnerable to the 
approaches of the Persian king (Amm. Marc, xxi.6.6— 8). But he was 
increasingly obliged to look westwards as well, for the beginning of 36 1 saw 
the diplomatic stalemate with Julian deteriorate into an overt challenge. 
Julian was confidently playing the Augustus in Gaul, and the armies which 
the previous year had been ordered to send reinforcements to Constantius 
were now being prepared to march against him. 150 To pre-empt Julian’s 
gaining control of Africa, Constantius despatched the notarius Gaudentius 
to organize the local commanders against the usurper; and amidst other 
measures he might take some satisfaction from the news that a raid into 
Roman territory by king Vadomarius of the Alamanni was temporarily 
diverting Julian’s attention. 151 

As Julian’s army was taking possession of Illyricum in the summer of 
361, Constantius was again at Edessa (Amm. Marc, xxi.7.7, 1 3 . 1 ) where the 



147 On Antiochene factions, see Sozom. rv.28.1— 2. For what follows, Brennecke (1988) 66-81; 
Hanson (1988) 382-4. 

148 For Constantius’ role, see Theod. HE 11.31; on Meletius’ exposition, Epiphan. Pan. Lxxm.29fT. 

149 John Chrys. In MeUt. (PO L.516). 150 Seepp. 58-9 below. 

151 JuL Ep. adAth . 286a— b, for this and other obstacles to Julian’s progress. 
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forces were massed awaiting news of Sapor’s expected crossing of the 
Tigris. In an uncanny repetition of the circumstances of 351, word came 
that the Persian king, instead of invading Mesopotamia, had withdrawn his 
army (xxi.13.8). We may suspect the reason was less the unfavourable aus- 
pices claimed by Ammianus than the prospect of continuing heavy losses 
in the hard siege warfare entailed in gaining control of eastern 
Mesopotamia — the occupation of Bezabde was all the Persians had to 
show for two years of cosdy offensives into Roman territory. Whatever the 
motives of Sapor’s retreat, however, Constantius was freed to confront his 
rebel cousin, as he had Magnentius ten years earlier. The defence of 
Mesopotamia was scaled down to its regular garrison, while the bulk of the 
army accompanied Constantius back towards Antioch. At Hierapolis he 
rallied his troops against Julian. All were confident that he would repeat the 
victory he had gained over Magnentius; indeed one eminent citizen of 
Hierapolis enthusiastically predicted that Julian’s severed head would soon 
be on show (xxii. 14.4). An advance force was sent ahead to hold the pass 
of Succi in Thrace, while Constantius himself passed through Antioch for 
the last time - and was baptized by bishop Euzoius. This was perhaps more 
in response to the providential removal of the Persian threat than an 
anticipation of his coming death, although he had reportedly begun to 
receive premonitions of the end, and told his closest associates that he 
sensed his guardian spirit had deserted him (xxi.14.2). He was first taken ill 
at Tarsus, but continued his journey as far as the edge of Cilicia in the foot- 
hills of the Taurus mountains. He had reached the matisio of Mopsucrenae 
when he died of a high fever on 3 November 361, aged 44. 152 Julian, who 
received the news while he was still at Naissus in Moesia, would see the 
hand of the gods at work in giving him the mastery of the Roman world 
without the need for war; but more mundane reflections pointed to the fact 
that Constantius was still childless at his death (his only child, a daughter, 
was born posthumously) and that, almost by default, the dynastic inheri- 
tance had come to rest with Julian alone. The young survivor of the ‘pro- 
miscuous massacre’ of 337 was the sole heir of the house of Constantine. 



152 Amm. Marc, xxi.i 5.2— j (reading ‘November’); Socr. HE 11.47, ni.1.1; Cbron. Min. 1, 240. For the 
place, cf. It. Burd. 579, 2, and It. Eg. 25.6. 
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JULIAN 



DAVID HUNT 



I. THE EARLY YEARS 

Despite Julian’s success in convincing himself that the gods had set him on 
an imperial mission against the Christian dynasty of Constantine, his 
assumption of empire on the news of Constantius’ death in November 361 
could scarcely have been predicted by the young boy who survived the mas- 
sacre of his relatives in 337. 1 As the sons of Constantine monopolized the 
empire, and control of the east fell to Constantius, Julian and his older half- 
brother Gallus were excluded from the public life of the court. While in 
later years Julian would look back affectionately on his early introduction to 
the Greek classics, ‘after my seventh year’, at the hands of his family tutor, 
the eunuch Mardonius ( Misop . 3 5 1 a — 353a; Or. vm.24ic-d), he chose to 
keep silent about another of his early mentors, his kinsman bishop 
Eusebius of Nicomedia. 2 As with Mardonius (who had been the tutor of 
Julian’s mother Basilina), Eusebius’ connection with the young Julian was 
essentially a domestic one; yet it could not escape notice that the bishop 
was also a powerful political ally of the new emperor Constantius, who had 
an interest in encouraging his supervision of Julian and Gallus as they 
emerged into adulthood. 

After bishop Eusebius’ death Constantius had the brothers transferred 
to the confines of the imperial estate in Cappadocia known as Macellum, 
not far from the city of Caesarea, where they were to reside for six years 
(342— 8). 3 This extensive property, comprising a grand palace surrounded 
by gardens and fountains (Sozom. v.2.9), ought to have provided a 
comfortable existence for the teenage princes; but Julian came to regard 
their spell there as nothing short of imprisonment (‘we were watched as 

1 On Julian’s sense of divinely inspired mission, see the ‘autobiographical myth’ in his Or. vri {To the 
Cynic Heracleius)^ 2270—2343. 

The modern bibliography on Julian is headed by the classic work of Bidez (1963). See also . 
Browning ( 1 975), with rev. by Brown, Society and the Holy 83— 1 02; Bowersock Julian-, Athanassiadi, Julian. 
On Julian’s administrative measures. Pack (1986). There is much valuable information compacdy pre- 
sented in Lieu (1989). 2 For bishop Eusebius as a relative of Julian, see Amm. Marc, xxii.9.4. 

3 Ep. ad^\th. 27ib-d. On the location of Macellum, Hadjinicolaou (1951)- For Julian at Macellum, 
see further Bouffartigue (1992) 29-39. 
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though we were captives of the Persians’). The truth about this formative 
period of his life is beyond recall, lost in the polemic of Julian’s admirers 
and detractors; from the perspective of Gregory of Nazianzus, for 
example, the sojourn at Macellum could be presented as the work of a 
humane Constantius bent on educating the young men for a future share 
in the empire (Or. iv.22). Certainly Julian, for his part, has exaggerated the 
isolation of these years of his ‘glittering servitude’. Macellum was close by 
the main thoroughfare across Asia Minor linking Constantinople and 
Antioch, and is likely to have played host to a succession of officials and 
courtiers while the emperor was on the eastern front during the 340s; on 
one occasion Constantius himself stayed at Macellum while Julian was res- 
ident there (Ep. adAth. 274a). Nor was Julian, as he later asserted, ‘excluded 
from all serious study’. It was a time when, inspired by Mardonius’ teach- 
ing, he immersed himself in books: works of classical oratory and philos- 
ophy, as well as Christian writings, borrowed (and copies of them made) 
from the extensive library of George of Cappadocia, the churchman who 
would later be Athanasius’ replacement as bishop of Alexandria. Julian did 
not forget the treasures of this library, and when later George met a violent 
end at the hands of a lynch-mob in Alexandria he sent orders to acquire 
George’s books for himself (Epp. 106-7 Bidez). George, we may suggest, 
was bishop Eusebius’ successor in the role of imperial ‘minder’, charged 
with the oversight of Julian’s adolescence. The brothers’ Christian upbring- 
ing - and instruction in the scriptures - extended to their being ordained 
into the junior ranks of the clergy as lectors (Greg. Naz. Or. iv.23); and they 
were also encouraged to appropriate displays of Christian piety, including 
the dedication of a new shrine to the local martyr St Mamas (Greg. Naz. 
Or. iv.24ff.; Sozom. v.9.12— 13: a lesson in imperial patronage not lost on 
Gallus, who later as Caesar did the same for St Babylas at Antioch). 

By 348 the brothers had returned to Constantinople, and Julian’s educa- 
tional horizons came to encompass the schools of grammar and rhetoric 
burgeoning in the new capital and in nearby Nicomedia. 4 It was at 
Nicomedia that Julian first encountered the teaching of Libanius (Lib. Or. 
xvni.13; Socr. HE hi. 1. 1 3). Libanius’ own claim is that Julian was moved 
to Nicomedia on the orders of the emperor, for fear of his growing 
popularity in ‘court circles’ in the capital. There is no need, though, to 
invoke the suspicions of Constantius, when it is sufficient to conclude that 
the imperial pupil was most likely a target of fierce competition between 
the various luminaries of the schools, and moved from the capital just as 
Libanius himself had earlier been driven out to Nicomedia by his rivals. 
One of these, Hecebolius, pursued his vendetta to the point of endeav- 
ouring to deny Julian access to Libanius’ teaching in Nicomedia — a pro- 



4 See e.g, Athanassiadi, Julian, 27 ff.; Bouffartigue (199 2) 39-42. 
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hibidon which he circumvented by paying a copyist to make daily transcrip- 
tions of the lectures. 

Julian remained at Nicomedia when his older brother was elevated to 
imperial rank in March 351; the two met as the new Caesar passed through 
the city en route to taking up his residence at Antioch (Lib. Or. xvm.17). 
From his family’s new-found public recognition - and from the fact that 
Constantius had other pressing preoccupations in the west - Julian gained 
more freedom of movement, and the opportunity to pursue his life of 
study further afield: he graduated to the schools of Neoplatonist philos- 
ophy which flourished in the cities of western Asia Minor. 5 He was first 
attracted to Pergamum by the reputation of the venerable Aedesius, who 
had himself been a pupil of Iamblichus and stood in direct continuity with 
the founding fathers of Neoplatonism in the previous century, Plotinus 
and Porphyry. The talk among Aedesius’ own students was of the spec- 
tacular talents of one of their number, Maximus of Ephesus, who was a 
leading exponent of the supernatural version of contemporary 
Neoplatonism known as theurgy; 6 Julian listened in admiration to stories 
of the magical and miraculous means by which Maximus demonstrated 
his communion with the gods — how he so revered the goddess Hecate 
that he had brought her statue to life, made it smile and laugh, and even 
prevailed on the torches in her hands to burst into flames. Despite warn- 
ings against such showmanship from Aedesius’ more rationally-minded 
students, Julian was captivated: ‘farewell and devote yourselves to your 
books; you have shown me the man I was in search of’. He travelled to 
Ephesus, and found what was to be his true spiritual home among the pro- 
teges of Maximus, where he was initiated into the heady mix of religion, 
magic and spectacle which made up their exotic world. In retrospect, for 
Julian personally, it was to be his decisive break with Christianity, the 
moment when, in his own words, at the age of twenty he had begun to 
‘follow the right path in the company of the gods’ ( Ep . 1 1 i-434d Bidez). 
Opponents and adherents alike recognized that this was the occasion of 
his conversion: for Gregory of Nazianzus, Asia was the ‘school of his 
impiety’ (Or. iv.3 1), while Libanius interpreted Julian’s introduction to the 
Neoplatonists as the time when ‘with philosophy as his guide to truth he 
recognized the real gods instead of the false one’ {Or. xii.33). Yet it 
remained a secret commitment, shared only with an intimate circle of 
devotees like Maximus. Libanius is carried away with the enthusiasm of 
hindsight when he goes on to claim that Julian’s conversion was the “begin- 
ning of freedom for the world’ (Or xu.34), and that pagans far and wide 
began to look forward to Julian’s future rule ‘with hidden prayers and 

5 For the narrative which follows, see Eunap. V. Soph. 473-5 (Loeb, pp. 428-34), with Bidez (1965) 
67 ff.; Athanassiadi, Julian 32ff.; Fowden (1982) 40—3; Matthews, Ammumus ch. 7; Bouffartigue (1992) 
42— 5 . 6 See Dodds (1947); Bidez (1 965) ch. 1 2; Fowden, Egyptian Hermes 1 26-3 1 . 
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secret sacrifices’ (Or. xm.14). 7 In fact, in 351, although the movements of 
the emperor’s cousin in Asia must have been public knowledge, there can 
have been no widespread awareness of his private apostasy, nor indeed 
any expectation of his imperial succession. To all appearances he returned 
to his functions as a lector in the church at Nicomedia (Socr. HE m.1.20), 
attending the lectures of his mentors and giving no inkling of any inten- 
tion to follow his brother to a share of the throne. 

If Julian harboured any such thoughts, then Gallus’ deposition and 
execution late in 354 must have provoked some hesitation. There is no 
reason to disbelieve his protestations that he had no part in the events 
which led to his brother’s downfall ( Ep. adAth. 273a). They had exchanged 
letters, and Julian had received visits from Gallus’ Christian emissary Aetius 
(despatched, it is said, because of the Caesar’s growing concern about his 
younger brother’s religious leanings), 8 but they were not in close contact — 
the imperial court at Antioch was a long way from the lecture halls of 
Nicomedia or the schools of Pergamum and Ephesus. Nevertheless Julian 
found himself summoned to Constantius in Milan to face accusations of 
complicity with the fallen Caesar. Seen from Constantius’ perspective, the 
insubordination of Gallus inevitably cast suspicion around his surviving 
brother, and after arriving in Milan Julian was held ‘under guard’ (his own 
expression) for seven months, mosdy in the nearby town of Comum; only 
once was he able to penetrate the protective wall of courtiers for an audi- 
ence with the emperor. 9 His guardian angel in these anxious days turned 
out to be Constantius’ empress Eusebia. At her intercession he was at last 
given safe conduct home and then, after a change of plan, granted permis- 
sion to travel to Athens in the summer of 3 5 5 to resume his studies. It was 
a destination calculated both to be congenial to Julian’s intellectual interests 
and to remove him to a safe distance from the political fall-out of Gallus’ 
overthrow. 

Julian’s stay in Athens lasted only a matter of weeks (‘a litde while’: Ep. 
adAth. 273d), yet it was to acquire for him a symbolic significance out of 
all proportion to its brevity. 10 Athens emerged as his ‘true fatherland’ (Or. 
hi. 1 1 8d), for which the years of study in the cities of Asia Minor had been 
mere preparation. When in 361 he came to compose a defence of his 
rebellion against Constantius, he would write to the Athenians as the 
‘fellow citizens of all the Greeks’, proclaiming his special regard for their 

1 The once popular notion of a ‘pagan underground’ supportingjulian is dismissed by Drinkwater 
(1983) 348-60. 

8 So Philostorg 111.27 (ed. Bidez/Winkelmann, 53). For the letters. Lib. Or xii.35, xvm.25. 
(Philostorgius’ mention of Aetius’ missions generated a fictitious correspondence between Gallus and 
Julian: Ep. 82 Loeb.) 

9 Julian’s own narrative is at Ep. adAth. 272d— 274b. For the role of Eusebia, cf. Or m.i i8b-c, and 
Amm. Marc, xv.2.8. 

10 See Bidez (1965) ch. 20; Athanassiadi,/»&2», 46— 51; Bouffartigue (1992) 43—8. 
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city ( Ep . adAth. 287c— d). Back in 35 5 Julian was one of the throng of his 
social peers, Christian and non-Christian alike, who were ‘finishing’ their 
higher education in rhetoric and philosophy in Athens, and enjoying the 
camaraderie of the university city. 11 Among Julian’s contemporaries in 
Athens were future Christian bishops (Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzus), and many others destined for distinguished careers in secular 
office. 12 In such company the emperor’s cousin was inevitably a focus of 
attention (‘there was always a swarm to be seen around him’: Lib. Or. 
xviii. 29). He was certainly nodced by Gregory of Nazianzus, whose 
hostile portrait of Julian as emperor (Or. v.23) owed much to the impres- 
sion of his wild intensity which Gregory had gained from their student 
encounters in Athens. Julian also sought out those likely to be sympathetic 
to the kind of religious commitment he had undertaken at Ephesus. At 
Athens this led him into a lasting friendship with Priscus, another of 
Aedesius’ pupils who, like Maximus, would come to share Julian’s 
company at the imperial court and on his final campaign; 13 meanwhile the 
attractions of ritual initiation sampled at Ephesus now brought Julian to 
the great shrine at Eleusis, where the chief priest admitted him to the 
sacred mysteries of Demeter (Eunap. V. Soph. 475-6, Loeb pp. 436-8). We 
may readily believe that in Julian’s case this counted as rather more than a 
conventional gesture. 

These opportunities to indulge his religious tastes in the company of 
like-minded souls in Athens were cut short by a further summons to 
Constantius’ court in Milan. The floods of tears and supplications to 
Athene which Julian poured out on his departure (Ep. adAth. 275 a— b) were 
perhaps no more than the normal ritual of student farewells (Basil of 
Caesarea left Athens in tears too: Greg. Naz. Or. XLiu.24). Yet there were 
also real grounds for anxiety about returning to face an emperor and his 
court who — forewarned by the experience with his brother — had so far 
preferred to isolate him in the garb of a student rather than recognize his 
imperial status. Nor was Julian’s situation, it might seem, made any easier in 
the autumn of 355 by the tense atmosphere in Milan resulting from 
Silvanus’ recent short-lived rebellion across the Alps. But this second rebel- 
lion in Gaul, following soon after that of Magnentius, proved also to be 
Julian’s opportunity. The childless emperor now found a use for his young 
cousin, as a dynastic lieutenant to win over insecure provinces and restore 
breached frontiers — and there was no need this time for the intercessions 



11 On the intellectual life of Athens in this period, see (briefly) Fowden (1982) 45—5. For cama- 
raderie, cf. Greg. Naz. on the experience of Basil: Or. xLin.14— 16. 

12 e.g. Libanius’ pupil Celsus, future governor of Cilicia and Syria: Amm. Marc, xxn.9. j, with PLRE 
i- 195-4- 

13 See Julian’s correspondence with Priscus, Epp. 1 1 — 15 Bidez; and Lib. Or xii.j 5 on the ‘philoso- 
pher from Athens’. 
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of Eusebia. 14 Julian and his admirers might be at pains to stress his reluc- 
tance to forsake a life of study (‘his intention was to live and die in Athens’: 
Lib. Or. xvm. 3 1) to assume the burdens of the Caesarship in dutiful obedi- 
ence to his emperor; nevertheless it was this moment of ‘yielding’ ( Ep . ad 
Ath. 277a) which was Julian’s passport into imperial office, and set him on 
the road which he came to believe the gods intended him to follow. 15 



II. CAESAR IN GAUL 

Julian arrived at Vienne for his first winter in Gaul with a modest personal 
entourage (only four attendants, on his own testimony, besides his close 
friend and physician Oribasius: Ep. ad Ath. 277 b— d) and a military escort of 
360 soldiers (Zos. m.3.2). 16 His initial campaigning season of 356 took him 
northwards via Autun (which he reached on 24 June), Auxerre and Troyes 
to Rheims, where he met the main Gallic field army under the command 
of the magister equitum Marcellus (Silvanus’ destroyer, Ursicinus, also re- 
mained for the time being seconded to the high command in Gaul). As 
the emperor’s deputy, Julian now took the field on the march eastwards to 
the territory along the Rhine which was in the hands of the Alamanni - and 
his forces were able to recapture Brumath (north of Strasbourg) after 
inflicting a military defeat on the barbarians (xvi.2). This was followed up 
by a bold advance down river and the successful recovery of Cologne from 
the Franks (xvi.3), only some ten months Qul. Ep. ad Ath. 279b) after it had 
been seized. Julian returned to the interior of Gaul to winter at Sens, having 
distributed the majority of the troops around other towns to provide local 
protection from the continuing barbarian raids (xvi.4.1, cf. Ep. ad Ath. 
278b). In so doing, the Caesar, it transpired, left himself exposed to attack, 
and he and the small force he retained had to endure a month-long siege 
within the walls of Sens. When report reached Constantius of the danger 
in which his Caesar had been placed, and the generals’ failure to send rein- 
forcements, Marcellus and Ursicinus were ordered back to Milan, and a 
new magister equitum, Severus, was posted to the Gallic command 
(xvi. 10.21). 

Such a bare narrative has to be extracted from a ‘Julianic’ source tradi- 
tion which dwells with heavy emphasis on the undue restrictions which 
Constantius laid upon his Caesar, and on the uncooperativeness of the 
emperor’s commanders, as well as making the most of barbarian inroads 
into Roman territory (to enhance the glory of Julian’s initial successes). 



14 Julian is explicit that on this occasion he did not approach Eusebia: Ep. ad Ath. 275 b-d; cf. Or. 
hi. 1 21b. 15 For Julian’s investiture as Caesar, see pp. 28—9 above. 

16 For a brisk account of Julian’s activities in Gaul, see Bowersock, Julian 33—45, together with 
Matthews, Ammianus 87ff. (Unattributed references from this point on in the text are to the books of 
Ammianus.) 
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Certainly Julian was harried by many enemy raids when he first moved 
north from Vienne, and the area of Sens was evidently vulnerable to attack; 
but the impression that the Germans were rampaging unchecked and — as 
he later affirmed — had ‘created a desert’ (Bp. ad Ath. 279a— b) deep into 
Gaul surely betrays some rhetorical exaggeration. More significant, though, 
is Julian’s misrepresentation of his position as Caesar in relation to 
Constantius and the existing military establishment in Gaul. Parading the 
emblems of imperial rule - a task which Julian presented as a restrictive 
limitation of his activities (Bp. ad Ath. 278a, d; cf. Lib. Or. xvm.42) — was 
in fact the very raison d’etre of his presence beyond the Alps: in Constantius’ 
eyes Julian’s role was, precisely, to personify the ruling dynasty in a fractious 
region of the empire. Moreover, the ill-fated experience of Gallus had 
given Constantius every reason to issue precise instructions to circum- 
scribe the conduct of the untried Julian, and reinforce the authority of his 
own military commanders - they were sent letters with orders to watch 
over him (Bp. ad Ath. 27yd), and Constantius even despatched a lihellus in 
his own hand (xvi.5.3) specifying such details as the amount to be spent on 
the Caesar’s food (a document likely to have provided less congenial read- 
ing for Julian than the ‘books of philosophers, historians, orators and 
poets’ (Or. 111.124a) which the empress Eusebia gave him on his departure 
for Gaul). The actions which Julian dismissed as obstructiveness on the 
part of Marcellus and others in fact represented their attempts at obeying 
the emperor’s orders, coupled with resentment at what they perceived as 
Julian’s usurping of their established authority. It was this personal and 
institutional tension between Caesar and generals which resulted in Julian 
being left to withstand the siege of Sens unaided. Constantius, it should be 
noted, actually accepted his Caesar’s version of this episode, and went on 
to make changes to the high command in Gaul which met with Julian’s 
approval. Julian probably exaggerates in claiming that from 357 he was 
accorded full command of the army (Ep. ad Ath. Z78d), since Constantius 
continued to appoint the generals; none the less, the new magister equitum 
Severus evidendy had a much more harmonious relationship with the 
Caesar than his predecessor had enjoyed (xvi.i 1.1). 

However much Constantius’ interests dictated that his Caesar’s inde- 
pendence should be curbed, the whole logic of Julian’s appointment was 
that emperor and Caesar had to be seen to be dynastic partners in rule, and 
co-operating in the defence of Gaul. 17 While Julian presided over an attack 
on the Alamanni from the west, Constantius’ generals also bore down upon 
them over the Alps from northern Italy. Some such ‘pincer’ manoeuvre had 
already occurred in 356, but is more fully documented for the following 



17 Cf. Bowersock , Julian 59: ‘there can be no doubt that outwardly the emperor and his Caesar were 
working harmoniously together’. 
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year, when the magister peditum, Barbatio, amassed an army of 25,000 at 
Kaiseraugst to attack the enemy from the south in concert with Julian’s 
resumed offensive from the interior of Gaul. In the event, the two armies 
failed to co-ordinate the assault, and Barbatdo’s forces were driven back by 
the Alamanni (xvi.n; cf. Lib. Or. xvm.49ff.). So much is apparent from 
accounts which again betray the distortions of a Julianic viewpoint, 
blaming Barbatio’s supposed inbuilt resentment against the Caesar for the 
failure to combine their forces. Some resentment in fact may not have been 
out of place, for it was Julian, it appears, who, by diverting his troops 
against other enemy targets elsewhere on the Rhine, left the magister peditum 
isolated and exposed to attack. 18 

This high-handed neglect of co-operative strategy paved the way 
(perhaps was intended to) for Julian’s ‘finest hour’ in Gaul — his victorious 
confrontation with the massed confederation of Alamanni, under their 
leader Chnodomarius (together with six other kings), at the battle of 
Strasbourg. Without Barbatio’s 25,000 men, he faced an enemy confident 
in their numerical superiority (Julian was said to have an army of 13,000, 
facing 35,000 of the Alamanni: xvi.i 2.2, 26) and encouraged by the defeat 
newly inflicted on Barbatio. It was a reckless move, and even Julian con- 
templated the wisdom of delay, only to be overruled by the enthusiasm of 
his men and the eagerness of the senior officials around him. The claim 
that Julian had to be persuaded into an encounter which he had done so 
much to provoke carries little conviction - but the glory of victory was all 
the greater for seeming to stem from the urgings of others, and not least 
from the favour of the gods (xvi.12.13— 14). Yet the battle of Strasbourg 
was undeniably a personal triumph for the Caesar with only one year’s cam- 
paigning experience behind him. Julian’s own account of the conflict is lost 
to us, and the principal surviving narrative in the pages of Ammianus is an 
epic vehicle for the heroic exploits of the central character, at the expense 
of a clear record of the conflict (or of the activities of the other command- 
ers). 19 But the outcome is clear. Routed on the field of battle, the defeated 
Alamanni were driven back into the Rhine, their casualties numbered in 
thousands in stark contrast to the tally of 243 victims precisely recorded 
for the Roman side (xvi. 12.63). 

Nor was this the end of the year’s campaigning (xvii.i— 2). Julian now 
moved down river and took the fight into Alamannic territory opposite 
Mainz, forcing the surrender of three more kings. His return to winter 
quarters was then delayed by a diversion to dislodge a band of Franks who 
had seized possession of two disused forts on the river Meuse. It was not 
until January of 358 that these hectic operations were brought to an end 

18 The interpretation of Austin (1979) 56—60, favoured by Matthews. Amrr.ianus 299. 

19 See Blockley (1977). For Julian’s /ft/fAiSio?, see Eunap. fr. 17 Blockley (Lib. Or. xm.25 and Ep. 38.6 
Loeb allude more generally to narratives of the Gallic campaigns). 
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and Julian settled for the winter at Paris, which would be his headquarters 
for the next three years. In the meantime the Alamannic ruler 
Chnodomarius, who had been captured at Strasbourg, was duly sent as a 
prisoner to Constantius’ court (which in 357 moved from Italy to the 
Danube) (xvi. 12.66; cf. Lib. Or. xvm.66). It was Julian’s proper show of 
deference to his imperial superior and to their ‘co-operation’ in the defeat 
of the Alamanni — and pointedly in accordance with the long-established 
protocol which attributed all imperial victories to the senior incumbent. 
Constantius will have had good reason to insist on this formality if he had 
heard — as surely he must - that the victorious soldiers at Strasbourg had 
unanimously acclaimed Julian as Augustus (xvi. 12.64). The loyal Caesar 
was, of course, quick to disown the tide; but the incident, coming in the 
first flush of triumph over Rome’s enemies, can hardly fail to have fostered 
Julian’s awakening sense of imperial destiny. 

Besides the successive magistri militum appointed by Constantius to watch 
over his Caesar, the emperor’s principal subordinate in Gaul was the prae- 
torian prefect. The recently arrived prefect Florentdus was pre-eminent 
among those advisingjulian in the council of war which preceded the con- 
flict at Strasbourg (xvi. 12.14). It was a rare moment of co-operation 
between Caesar and prefect, who are more usually to be found at logger- 
heads over levels of taxation or arrangements for military supplies - 
matters which lay within the prefect’s administration. As in the case of 
Constantius’ generals, Julian would portray Florentdus’ behaviour as an 
obstructive vendetta (Ep. ad Ath. 282c); whereas from the prefect’s per- 
spective it is not hard to imagine a sense of resentment at the young 
Caesar’s perceived interference in his sphere of authority. Julian challenged 
the prefect’s demands for supplementary taxation from the Gallic pro- 
vincials by going over his head to Constantius, and successfully persuading 
the Augustus to withhold approval for the increases (xvii.3); 20 moreover, 
Julian’s effective defiance of Florentius succeeded, if we are to believe 
Ammianus (xvi. 5. 14), in the ‘extraordinary feat’ of reducing the standard 
capitatio in Gaul from twenty-five to seven solidi during the period of his 
Caesarship. 21 Constantius also acquiesced in his Caesar’s disregard of an 
agreement drawn up by Florentius which had allowed the passage of 
supply ships from Britain into the Rhine in return for the payment of fees 
to the Salian Franks and Chamavi (who dwelt around the mouth of the 
river): in 358 Julian preferred the option of a military offensive which 
forced these peoples into submission, and enabled him to amass a fleet of 
600 supply vessels on the Rhine (xvii.8; Ep. ad Ath. 280a— c). While 
Constantius continued to pay lip-service to the superior authority of his 

20 Two recent laws of Constantius, C. Tb. xi. 16.7-8 (556—7), establish the procedure requiring impe- 
rial consent for extra tax demands. On all aspects of Julian’s civil administration in Gaul, see Pack (1986) 
62—103. 21 The phrase is from Jones, LRE 1 20. 
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praetorian prefect over the civilian administration of Gaul, 22 he had his 
own experience of earlier campaigning against the Alamanni to tell him of 
the supply difficulties inherent in the division of responsibilities between 
military commanders and the praetorian prefecture (xiv. 10.2-5); ar >d in any 
event a clash of authority between Caesar and prefect might have been pre- 
dicted from Gallus’ ill-fated regime at Antioch. The tone of the Julianic 
record should not, then, be allowed to obscure the fact that, in these con- 
flicts with Florentius, Constantius sided with his Caesar (as in the 
confrontations with the generals) in the interests of a united imperial front. 
Nor was the lesson lost on the praetorian prefect: at least by the cam- 
paigning season of 359 Florentius was co-operating in the war-effort, and 
ensuring plentiful supplies for Julian’s troops (xvm.2.4). 

After the triumphant Strasbourg campaign, the following years (3 5 8—9) 
saw Julian mount two further expeditions across the Rhine to ravage the 
land and villages of the Alamanni, and force the submission of more of 
their rulers (xvii.io, xvni.2). Roman captives were restored, and Rhine 
forts destroyed only a few years previously were rebuilt with the aid of 
wagons and materials supplied by the newly defeated kings. By 359 Julian’s 
forces were able to penetrate deep into enemy territory, reaching the rem- 
nants of the old limes which had marked the extent of Roman power in its 
Antonine heyday, and providing an unfamiliar sight of Roman arms for 
more distant cantons of the Alamanni: one of their rulers, Macrianus, ‘was 
amazed at the variety and splendour of the weapons and forces’ 
(xvm.2.17). Over four years of warfare against the Germans, Julian claims 
the recapture of ‘almost forty’ towns, and the taking of 10,000 prisoners 
(Ep. adAth. 280c— d); while his panegyrists applaud the civic revival of Gaul 
occasioned by the combination of frontier reconstruction and a benevo- 
lent tax regime (Lib. Or. xvin.8o— 1; Pan. Eat. m(xi).4— 5). For them, Julian’s 
presence in Gaul was the incarnation of all the martial and civilian virtues 
— and an accumulation of success which aroused only envy in the senior 
emperor, contemplating renewed Persian inroads into Mesopotamia and 
the loss of Amida at the very time when his Caesar’s achievements were 
reaching their climax. 23 Yet it would be false to regard the attitude ascribed 
to Constantius, and supposedly encouraged by his subservient courtiers, as 
merely a literary foil to the eulogizing which attended Julian’s role in Gaul. 
In reality the Caesar’s successful, perhaps too successful, accomplishment 
of the imperial task in the west was a mixed blessing for Constantius. 
Although, as we have seen, he had publicly maintained support for his pre- 
cocious deputy, none the less he had also sought to restrict Julian’s access 
to funds to reward his victorious soldiers (significantly the one area where 

22 He advised Julian ‘not to interfere so as to seem to discredit Florentius’ (xvn.}.5). 

23 For Constantius’ ‘envy’, see Lib. Or. xviii.90; Zos. m.5.3; the same reaction is implied by 
Ammianus, xx.4. 1 , 
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the Augustus does seem to have obstructed the actions of his Caesar: 
xvii. 9. 6, xxii. 3. 7) — a prudent precaution in a region of the empire which 
had already produced two imperial pretenders in a decade. For his part 
Julian in a speech (3 5 8) ostensibly praising Constantius had given voice to 
a Hellenic ideal of kingship capable of being read as a programme for his 
own rule; 24 and he shared with members of his immediate entourage (led 
by Oribasius) his intimations that he himself was destined some day to sup- 
plant Constantius. 25 In contrast to the emperor’s subordinates with whom 
Julian crossed swords in Gaul, his own inner circle of pagan associates — 
together with the local military elite whose loyalties came to focus on their 
successful Caesar 26 — were given encouragement to look to future 
prospects under a Julianic regime. Not surprisingly, Julian’s destiny was has- 
tened on its way by those who stood to profit most from its fulfilment. 



III. PROCLAMATION AT PARIS 

These submerged currents were brought to the surface by the arrival in 
Gaul, in February 360, of Constantius’ notarius Decentius, with orders for 
the removal to the east of substantial numbers of troops (xx.4.2— 3): four 
auxiliary regiments, together with contingents of 300 men from the rest of 
the units in the field army, and the best men from two of the guard corps 
serving with Julian — in all, perhaps as much as a third to a half of the army 
in Gaul. 27 Such projected troop movements need to be seen in the context 
of Constantius’ heightened response to the renewed Persian aggression in 
Mesopotamia; yet they cannot but recall the similar withdrawal of soldiers 
which had been the prelude to the deposition of the Caesar Gallus, and 
reflect a concern on the part of the senior emperor at his Caesar’s increas- 
ingly independent power-base in Gaul. Constantius’ officials, chiefly the 
prefect Florentius, had not neglected to keep the emperor informed of 
develoments in Gaul, so much so that Julian and his apologists were later 
to blame Florentius directly for the order to transfer the troops (Ep. adAth. 
282c; xx.4.2, 7). The arrival of Decentius was a sharp reminder of the sub- 
ordinate nature of Julian’s rank as Caesar. Despite four years as the imper- 

24 On Julian’s second panegyric to Constantius, see Athanassiadi./aian 63—6. 

25 So Julian’s confiding to Oribasius the details of a dream portending the overthrow of Constantius: 
Ep. 14.384a— c Bidez. Oribasius’ name also occurs prominently in Eunapius’ tale of secret rites aimed 
at ‘the destruction of the tyranny of Constantius’: V. Soph. 476 (Loeb, pp. 438-40). Cf. V. Soph. 498 
(Loeb, p. 5 32), where Eun. declares that Oribasius ‘made Julian emperor’. 

26 Drinkwater (1983) 370#. highlights the role of the pagan entourage - and the suspicions being 
aroused are reflected in Constantius’ recall of Julian’s associate Salutius in 359 {Ep. adAth. 282c; Lib. 
Or. xviii. 85— 6; Zos. 111.J.3) — but lt was no less the Gallic commanders who stood to gain from Julian’s 
seizure of power. 

27 For discussion of numbers, see Szidat (1977) 141- On the whole episode of the usurpation, see 
Matthews, Ammianus 93—100; Drinkwater (1983) 370#. For varying details in the sources, see 
Bowersock,y//j5<7/7 ch. 5. 
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ial representative in the west at the forefront of success against the 
Alamanni, he was still at the mercy of reports passing between prefect and 
emperor; and when the order for troop movements arrived, it was 
addressed not to Julian in his quarters at Paris but to those of Constantius’ 
commanders who had direct charge of the soldiers concerned — the magis- 
terequitum Lupicinus (who had recendy succeeded Severus) and one of the 
palatine officers, Sintula. Disregarding Julian’s protests, Sintula obeyed his 
emperor’s instructions and set off eastwards with his picked men from the 
guards; the transfer of the field army troops, on the other hand, was 
delayed by the absence of Lupicinus (with some of the regiments involved) 
on campaign in Britain. Julian professes that he dutifully sought to facili- 
tate compliance with Constantius’ orders, and emphasizes his deference to 
the authority of both Lupicinus and the prefect Florentius {Ep. ad Ath. 
283a, c): 28 it was an inconvenient coincidence, on this version of events, 
that when Decentius arrived, both men were elsewhere, Lupicinus in Britan 
and Florentius (ostensibly organizing supplies) in Vienne (xx.4.6, 8.20). Yet 
Julian’s insistence on his efforts at this juncture to co-operate with 
Constantius’ senior personnel lacks some credibility, when he was more 
often given to complaining of their obstructiveness; and there is a hint of 
suspicion surrounding the absence of Florentius, who previously appears 
regularly at Julian’s side. 29 At any event, in the absence of the high 
command, Julian himself made a show of hastening the despatch of 
troops, to forestall (so it was claimed) a growing mood of disaffection being 
fuelled by the circulation of anonymous letters among the rank and file 
(xx.4.10; cf. Ep. ad Ath. z83b; Zos. in. 9.1): the regiments to be transferred 
were massed at the outskirts of Paris to hear an address from Julian urging 
them on their way, and their senior officers shared his dinner-table 
(xx.4.13). Far from obedience to the emperor’s orders, however, the 
outcome was rebellion. Soldiers clamouring for Julian surrounded his quar- 
ters during the night and acclaimed him their Augustus. At daybreak Julian 
emerged in an ineffective show of resistance, eventually consenting to their 
demands (in contrast to his refusal after Strasbourg). Amid the shouts, he 
was raised aloft on a shield, and a standard-bearer of the Petulantes 
contributed his torque as a makeshift imperial diadem. The first act of their 
new-found ruler was the traditional promise of his accession donative, five 
gold solidi and a pound of silver for each man (xx.4.17— 19). 

This Paris proclamation displays some of the classic ingredients of a late 
Roman usurpation - the fomenting of discontent, the assembling of 
troops, the officers’ dinner party, the parading in imperial garb. Julian was 

28 It was not, it is fair to observe, the first occasion on which he had contributed reinforcements to 
Constantius: Ep. adAtb. *8od. 

29 Ammianus (xx.4.6, 8.20) sees Florentius’ absence as a tactical withdrawal forced on him by the 
prospect of a military uprising. 
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hardly the innocent bystander that he protested himself to be, swept along 
by spontaneous and uncontrollable forces. His profession of innocence 
and his reference to the ‘work of the gods’ are naturally designed to conceal 
any responsibility of his own for what happened ( Ep . adAth. 282d, 284b); 
but even if the initiative did not lie directly with Julian himself, Oribasius 
and that intimate circle with whom he was in the habit of sharing his divine 
communications surely took the hint, 30 while loyal officers seized the 
opportunity afforded by the advent of Decentius and his controversial 
orders. Julian would be confirmed in the conviction that he was merely exe- 
cuting the will of the gods by the “breathing-space’ which Constantius’ pre- 
occupations in the east conveniently provided. His attempts at negotiation 
met with no more than diplomatic rebukes from the senior emperor in the 
months which followed (xx.8-9), allowing him the freedom to play the role 
of Augustus in Gaul. The guard units which had earlier set off eastwards 
were recalled, and the rest of the army stayed put under its new emperor 
(xx.5.1). Of Constantius’ erstwhile subordinates, Lupicinus found himself 
isolated in Britain and arrested when he set foot back in Gaul (xx.9.9; cf. 
Ep. adAth. 281a), while Florentius, confronted by a new ruler in his pre- 
fecture, fled across the Alps (xx.8.21). Julian took the opportunity to 
reward his Gallic supporters (‘whose deserts and loyalty he knew’: xxi.8.1) 
by making his own senior appointments, regardless of replacements made 
by Constantius (xx.9.8, xxi.1.4). The summer of 360 saw a three-month 
campaign across the lower Rhine against the Atthuarian Franks (‘who 
recalled that no previous emperor had ever invaded their territory’), fol- 
lowed by a march up river as far as Kaiseraugst, before Julian returned to 
winter at Vienne (xx.io; cf. Jul. Ep. 26.414b Bidez). Here, in the city which 
had first acclaimed his arrival in Gaul as Caesar, he provided games in 
celebration of the quinquennium of his rule (6 November 360), now openly 
parading the regalia of a reigning Augustus (xxi.1.4). One facet alone of 
Julian’s rebellion remained hidden from public view: still in the guise of the 
Christian ruler which he had maintained throughout his years in Gaul (only 
his closest associates were party to his apostasy), he led the celebration of 
the feast of Epiphany at Vienne in January 361 (xxi.2.4-5). 

This provocative display as Augustus in Gaul signalled the end of the 
diplomatic stalemate with Constantius. It was an open challenge to his 
superior, further aggravated in the spring of 361 by Julian’s arrest of the 
Alamannic ruler Vadomarius (xxi.3— 4), who could lay claim to an earlier 
treaty of alliance with Constantius (struck in 354). Julian accorded much 
propagandist publicity to the allegation that Constantius was encouraging 
Vadomarius’ Alamanni to raid the borders of Raetia, producing letters 

30 Note Ammianus’ report (xx.5.10) of Julian’s vision ‘in the night before he was proclaimed 
Augustus’ of a figure representing the genius of the Roman state, an experience which he shared ‘with 
his most intimate friends’. 
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purporting to be those exchanged between emperor and barbarian chief- 
tain. 31 It was the prelude to the military advance against Constantius. After 
the action against Vadomarius, Julian rallied the troops at Kaiseraugst, and 
sent them off eastwards into Pannonia under his own newly appointed 
commanders from Gaul. The advance was split into three divisions, the 
bulk of the forces forming two columns through the north of Italy and 
through Raetia/Noricum, while Julian himself with a retinue of 3000 men 
took boats down the Danube (xxi.8; Zos. m.io.1-2). By the middle of the 
summer a triumphant reception was welcoming him to the city of Sirmium 
(xxi.io.i). 32 To the orator Mamertinus, a member of Julian’s entourage, 
this progress down river was one continuous and stately adventus {Part. Lat. 
iii(xi).7). In fact it was a hurried and, where possible, secret advance which 
bypassed the main strongholds and gave Julian the advantage of speed and 
surprise over those of Constantius’ forces left to defend Illyricum 
(xxi.9.5— 7). 33 Pausing only to entertain the grateful populace of Sirmium 
with a day’s races, Julian moved on to establish a vanguard at the pass of 
Succi on the borders of Thrace (xxi.10.2). With the pass secured under the 
command of his magister equitum Nevitta, he returned to base himself at 
Naissus, and await news of Constantius’ movements further east. 

This apparently effortless occupation of Illyricum, the triumphal 
progress of the new Augustus, was merely the veneer of a more insecure 
reality. For Julian, now embarked on civil war, Illyricum was ‘enemy terri- 
tory’, which only two years previously had seen Constantius himself resi- 
dent at Sirmium and successfully campaigning on the Danube front. Two 
legions which Constantius had left at Sirmium Julian now ordered back to 
Gaul, only to have them seize possession of Aquileia in Constantius’ name 
and threaten a blockade of the Julian Alps, which would have isolated Julian 
from his support in the west. Troops had to be diverted to lay siege to 
Aquileia (xxi. 1 1— 1 2). At Naissus Julian was caught between this emergency 
and the prospect of his rival’s armies advancing from the east (Constantius 
left Antioch in late autumn) to confront him at Succi. 34 Nor was it only a 
matter of doubtful military loyalties, for the civilian population around 
Aquileia, led by some of the city’s curiales, also joined in the uprising against 
Julian (xxi. 1 1.2, 12.20). Against such a threatening background, Julian used 
his stay at Naissus, the city of Constantine’s birth and the place which in 
more recent days had witnessed the overthrow of the pretender Vetranio 
and the launch of the war against Magnentius, to engage in a diplomatic 

31 Ep. adAtb. 286a; Lib. Or. xvm.107. Socr. HE 111.1.38 reports that the letters were ‘read in the 
dries’. 

32 On the chronology of Julian’s advance to Sirmium, see Paschoud’s discussion in his Bude edition 
of Zosimus, 111, pp. 92-4, and Nixon (1991). 

33 The speed of Julian’s advance is also stressed by Ub. Or. xviii.i 1 1 and Greg. Naz. Or. iv.47; for 
the secrecy, note Amm. Marc, xx 1.9.2. 

34 For Julian’s military dilemma, see Amm. Marc, xxi.i 2.21-2, and Greg, Naz. Or. iv.48. 
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and propaganda offensive aimed at legitimizing his rule: in this strongly 
dynastic context Julian stressed his own imperial legacy, into which the 
gods were summoning him. 35 From Naissus he penned a group of letters 
in defence of his conduct, addressed to various cities in Greece (of which 
only that to the Athenians survives in its entirety), and to the senators of 
Rome: this latter communication, when read in the senate house, provoked 
a hostile reaction, demanding respect for Constantius (xxi.10.7). It was 
probably, then, more than conventional courtesy which impelled Julian to 
pay court to two senior senators (one of them the elder Symmachus) who 
passed through Naissus on their way back from an embassy to Constantius 
(xxi.12.24). Whatever Julian’s confidence in the outcome of the expected 
contest, the military and diplomatic odds as he waited in the Balkans were 
not on his side. 



IV. CONSTANTINOPLE 

In November two imperial comites arrived at Julian’s headquarters bearing 
the news of Constantius’ death in Cilicia. With his dying words, so report 
had it, he had named his cousin as his successor, thus saving the Roman 
empire from the civil war which threatened. 36 Fate’s intervention trans- 
formed a usurper into the sole Augustus, and a march which had begun 
with secret offerings to the old gods (xxi.5.1) now proceeded under the 
public auspices of restored pagan worship: ‘we openly honour the gods’, 
Julian triumphandy declared to his mentor Maximus ( Ep . 26.415c Bidez), 
inviting him to join the imperial retinue. In thus confirming his destiny, the 
gods, Julian might well reflect, had opportunely rescued him from a mili- 
tary clash he was unlikely to have won, and with Constantius safely dead he 
could afford a magnanimous display of loyalty. 37 The new emperor was 
now at liberty, as the protocol of orderly succession demanded, to project 
the appropriate image of respect for his predecessor which the Roman 
senate had urged on him. Thus, after the formalities of his ceremonial 
adventus into Constantinople on n December (xxii. 2. 4), Julian’s first polit- 
ical act (despite the apostasy which he had publicly displayed before the 
army at Naissus) was to preside at Constantius’ Christian burial: humbly 
divested of his imperial regalia, he escorted the body from the harbour to 
its resting-place alongside Constantine at the Church of the Apostles. 38 



35 On this background to Julian’s stay in Naissus, see Kaegi (1975). 

36 Ammianus attributes the designation of Julian as Constantius’ successor both to rumour 
(xxi.i 5.2, 5) and to the official announcement by the comites (xxu.i.i); it is legitimate to suspect that the 
report emanated from Julian’s camp. 

37 As in the letter written at this time to his uncle Julianus (Ep. 28 Bidez), affirming that he had gone 
to war against Constantius only because the gods ordained it. 

38 On Julian’s participation in Constantius’ funeral, see Pan. Lat. iii(xi). 27 . 5 ; Lib. Or. xvm.120; and, 
from a less generous perspective, Greg Naz. Or. v.16-17. 
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Such a display of dynastic solidarity was calculated not only to advertise 
Julian’s new-found legitimacy, but also to help dispel some of the ambigu- 
ities surrounding his arrival in Constantinople. To his admirers, and on the 
lips of the customary embassies of congratulation from elsewhere in the 
east, Julian’s advent was that of a god-given ruler. 39 Yet he was entering a 
capital which, although his own birthplace, 40 had come to embody the 
legacy of Constantine: Constantius had added significandy to its buildings, 
and had given Constantinople its new and largely Christian ruling elite; and 
now Julian’s adventus as Augustus risked being overshadowed by that of 
Constantius’ body, accompanied by the troops who had been following 
him in expectation of victory against a usurper, and greeted by a popula- 
tion in mourning. 41 It was a situation which demanded from Julian more 
than a mere display of legitimacy; he had actively to cultivate the support 
of military and civilian classes in the east who clung to the memory of his 
dead rival. 

Soon after Julian’s arrival in Constantinople a judicial tribunal was con- 
stituted at Chalcedon across the Bosphorus, which proceeded to convict a 
succession of high-ranking figures from Constantius’ regime (xxir.3). The 
victims included not only the more notorious agents of the previous 
government - such as Constantius’ seemingly all-powerful chamberlain 
Eusebius - but also some of its most senior personnel: two former prae- 
torian prefects (Taurus and Florentius), the current magister officiorum 
(another Florentius), and both the comes rei privatae (Evagrius) and comes 
sacrarum largitionum (Ursulus). Julian’s apologists were hard put to defend 
such reprisals: the fate of Ursulus, in particular, caused Ammianus to 
bemoan the denial of justice to a finance minister who had actually stood 
out against Constantius’ attempts to deny funds to Julian in Gaul 
(xxn.3.7). 42 But Ursulus’ condemnation, as that of the other civilian min- 
isters of Constantius, was really determined (Ammianus was forced to 
admit) by the hostility of the military hierarchy, who had occasion to resent 
Ursulus' well-publicized views on the high costs of the army (cf. xx.i 1.5). 
Faced by a soldiery and senior officers whom he needed to conciliate, Julian 
was not his own master at Chalcedon. 43 Significandy, for an emperor nor- 
mally eager to involve himself in the administration of justice, he was not 
even present, leaving the proceedings to be watched over by his newly 
appointed praetorian prefect (and old ally in Gaul) Secundus Salutius. Yet 
of Saludus’ five assistants only one was another civilian, Mamertinus 

39 For congratulatory embassies, see Eunap. fr. 24 Blockley, with M/sop. 367c— d. 

40 xxn.9.2, with Zos. hi. 1 1.2—3: on Zosimus’ exaggeration of Julian’s interest in Constantinople, see 
Paschoud ad loc. 

41 Greg. Naz., loc. at., stresses the compulsion on Julian to honour the dead emperor. 

42 Lib. Or. xvin. 1 5 3 attempts to exonerate Julian. 

43 A point stressed by sources hostile to Julian: Greg. Naz. Or. iv.64; Socr. HE m. 1.43ft O n the 
political background to the Chalcedon trials, see Thompson (1947) 73—9, and Kaegi (1967). 
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prefect of Illyricum; the rest were generals, including Constantius’ two 
most senior military men, Arbetio and Agilo, and the trials took place in the 
presence of officers from palatine regiments (xxu.3.2). In remaining aloof 
from Chalcedon, Julian was in fact seeking to distance himself from a mil- 
itary court bent on vengeance against the previous government, and over 
which he had little control. One of the judges, Mamerrinus, in his speech 
of thanks for his consulship in January 362, counted it among the praises 
of Julian that he was held in affection by the entire army (Pan. Lat. 
iii(xi). 24 . 6 ); but the Chalcedon episode suggests that any credit gained 
with Constantius’ former troops in the east came only at the price of acced- 
ing to the will of their commanders. 

There were constraints, too, on Julian’s religious measures in the city of 
Constantine, and across eastern provinces which had become acclimatized 
to two generations of Christian rule. In the confines of the imperial palace 
he was at liberty to indulge his personal enthusiasm for participation in 
pagan sacrifices and have his own domestic shrine to the sun god (Lib. Or. 
xii. 80 — 2, xviii. 1 27), as well as surround himself (as he had begun to do in 
Gaul) with a retinue of like-minded associates: invitations went out to reli- 
gious intimates and intellectual peers to join him at court. 44 But the world 
beyond could not so easily be reshaped in Julian’s image. The emperor 
issued orders to restore and reopen temples and lift the ban on sacrifices, 
and dismantle the privileged status which Christians had come to enjoy 
(xxn.5.2, Lib. Or. xviii. 126); 45 while imperial communications with the 
provinces now showed favour to those cities which demonstrated a 
commitment to the old gods, and penalized communities which were pre- 
dominantly Christian. 46 Julian loudly proclaimed his preference for persua- 
sion over the use of force in his dealings with Christians; 47 yet this 
philanthropy was surely a virtue born of necessity. It is hard to see what 
other course was open to him in a world where there were in practice severe 
limitations on the enforcement of any emperor’s will, let alone one set on 
overturning the religious legacy of his predecessors in the heartlands where 
it was most entrenched. His much-vaunted ‘toleration’ in granting an 
amnesty to bishops exiled by Constantius, and exhorting Christian factions 
in Constantinople to settle their differences, offers an instructive revelation 
of the realities of Julian’s position. 48 Clothed in lofty sentiments of reli- 
gious freedom, the amnesty no doubt concealed an underlying intention to 
weaken the standing of Christianity in eastern cities with congregations 

44 So Epp. 26, 29, 33, 34, 41, 46 Bidez. 

45 The order arrived in Alexandria on 4 February 362; H. Aceph. ix. 

46 Sozom. HE v.3.4, citing instances from Nisibis and Maiuma (near Gaza). 

47 Ep. 83, and Ep. 1 1 5.424c Bidez: a stance applauded by Lib. Or. xviii. 1 2 iff., but accorded ulterior 
motives by Greg. Naz. Or. iv.57. 

48 Epp. no.398d, 114.436a— b. Ammianus, xxii. 5.3—5, is alone in referring specifically to 
Constantinople. 
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riven by factional division (although Julian nowhere expressed this aim as 
explicidy as Ammianus’ celebrated observation that he was exploiting the 
Christians’ animal-like tendency to internecine strife: xxn.5.4). 49 Yet, 
equally, the amnesty was dictated by more mundane political demands, 
clearly expressed, for example, by the church historian Socrates (111.1.43): 
Julian was out to ‘appropriate’ to himself those sections of the population 
which had most grievance against the previous regime. Like the generals 
alienated by the dominance of Constantius’ civilian ministers, dissident 
Christian leaders who had fallen foul of Constantius were a natural con- 
stituency to be cultivated by the new emperor as he sought to build support 
for his rule. 50 

Julian took care to distance himself from unwelcome features of what 
had preceded him. The new order conspicuously set aside the perceived 
luxury of Constantius’ court, as Julian ejected large numbers of palace ser- 
vants and minor officials in favour of a simpler, more accessible imperial 
lifestyle (xxn.4; Lib. Or. xvm.ijoff.). It was a gesture which appealed to the 
conventions of panegyric, and both Mamertinus (Pan. Lat. iii(xi).i 1) and 
Libanius (Or. xvm.190) lauded a new ruler who divested himself of the 
extravagant trappings of majesty (‘he did not measure the happiness of his 
reign by the depth of his purple 1 ) and made himself the equal of his sub- 
jects. Yet the Roman empire of the fourth century had grown accustomed 
to a different demeanour in its rulers: it is again Socrates (ni.1.53) who 
effectively deflates the eulogy with the realistic observation that by dimin- 
ishing the sense of ‘wonder’ engendered by the wealth of the court Julian 
was risking his monarchy falling into contempt. The point is confirmed by 
Ammianus’ reaction to Julian’s reported behaviour on the occasion when 
the philosopher Maximus eventually arrived in Constantinople from 
Ephesus: the emperor ‘so forgot who he was’ that he rushed out of the 
senate to greet his spiritual mentor in an undignified and ostentatious 
display of affection (xxii.7.3). 51 

It was characteristic of Julian’s stay in Constantinople that Maximus 
should arrive to find him occupied in the senate. The emperor was fre- 
quendy to be seen in the curia, participating as a senator in the debates and 
delivering speeches which he would sit up all night composing. 52 In a law 
of February 362 (C.Tb. ix.2.1) aiming to protect senators from unjust 
accusations in court, he voiced his respect for the institution: ‘the rights of 
senators and the authority of that order in which we number ourselves also 



49 For the attribution of similarly ulterior motives, see Sozom. HE v.5.7 and Philost. vn.4. 

50 A process already begun byjulian in Gaul in 360: Brennecke (1984) 360-7. On Julian’s cultivation 
of exiled bishops, see further Barnes, Athanasius 1 5 3-4. 

51 Contrast Libanius’ (Or. xviii.i 5 5—6) commendation of Julian’s deference to the philosopher. 

52 Socr. HE m.1.54. For Julian's involvement with the senate, cf. Amm. Marc xxn.7.3; Pan. Lat. 
iii(xi).24.5; Lib. Or. xviii.i 54. 
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must be defended from all outrages’. The eastern capital witnessed a strik- 
ing display of this old-fashioned imperial deference at the consular 
inaugurations of January 362, when the new consuls Mamertinus and 
Nevitta, duly seated in their curule chairs, were escorted through the 
crowds by the emperor preceding them on foot from palace to curia , 53 To 
see this behaviour in its full perspective, it should be recalled that the major- 
ity of the senators to whom Julian displayed this exaggerated respect would 
belong to Constantius’ recent new influx to the order, stemming from pre- 
dominandy Christian circles among the cities of the east - they were the 
political establishment whose loyalty Julian needed to ‘appropriate’. His 
success was mixed: some observers commended his conduct at the con- 
sular ceremonies, Ammianus comments, but others criticized it as ‘cheap 
affectation’ (xxn.7.1). After the remote imperial grandeur favoured by 
Constantius and his entourage, Julian’s impulsive informality might well 
seem an uncomfortable experience. 

The austere style of Julian and his court harked back to an age when 
Roman emperors cultivated the image of themselves as fellow citizens, 
living the simple life, respectful of the dignities of the senate and open to 
the will of their subjects. It reflected a growing obsession with the ‘revolu- 
tion’ of the Christian Constantine, who was accused by Julian (and the rest 
of the pagan tradition) of creating an overblown and extravagant imperial 
entourage: the Constantine of Julian’s Caesars is the ruler who amasses 
wealth to spend on himself and his friends. 54 In blaming Constantine, 
Julian cast him as the hate-figure who had overturned the traditions of the 
past (xxi.10.8): he rejected Constantinian laws, for example, as innovations 
which subverted ius antiquum ( C.Th . n.5.2, m.1.3), and it was because of 
Constantine and the ‘folly of the Galilaeans’ that ‘everything had been 
overturned’ ( Ep . 83 Bidez). The purging of the court, then, cannot be dis- 
entangled from this broader aim of undoing the malevolent work of 
Constantine, and returning the Roman empire to what, in Julian’s percep- 
tion, was its purest condition. As one who had come into his imperial inher- 
itance from the schools of Hellenism, his vision was grounded in the Greek 
world of the eastern Mediterranean, and his view of the empire was as a 
union of healthy, well-ordered cities, taking pride in their great heritage and 
honouring their gods. 55 Seen in this light, the pruning of the court was the 
complement of efforts to relieve the cities of financial burdens and revive 
their institutions, against a recent background which had seen the prolife- 
ration of central government and its demands, accompanied by a growing 
trend of privileged exemptions from civic munera? b 

53 The proceedings are admiringly described by Mamertinus in his surviving speech of thanks: Pan. 
Lat. iii(xi). 28-30. 

54 Cats. 335b; cf. Ammianus’ criticism of Constantine for ‘opening the jaws of those closest to him’ 

(xvi.8.12). 55 For Julian’s civic ideals, see A thanassiadi,/*Zw/7 98ff. 56 See Millar, ‘Empire and city’. 
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Julian’s interest in reducing the scale of imperial government did not 
stop at the doors of the imperial palace: it extended to all the tentacles of 
the administration. A series of laws addressed to the prefect Mamertinus, 
for example, aimed to restrict the issue of permits for the cursus publicus 
(C.Th. viii. 5. 1 2— 14); and there were reportedly substantial reductions to 
the corps of agentes in rebus, principal users of the cursus as they carried 
information between the palace and its functionaries around the empire. 57 
Apart from a backward glance at the perceived abuses of Constantius’ 
government, such measures were directed at the relief of the cities, where 
the burdens of maintaining this machinery of empire fell most heavily. 58 
Concern for the cities also involved Julian in the task of rebuilding and 
regulating the local curiae. 59 Libanius commended the rescript (‘worthy of 
all praise 5 ) in which the emperor cancelled invalid exemptions and recalled 
those who had evaded their civic responsibilities (‘the lifeblood of the city 
is a strong council’: Or. xvm. 147-8). The Theodosian Code preserves sec- 
tions of a comprehensive law on the subject of curiales addressed to the 
eastern praetorian prefect in March 362, in which Julian both restricted the 
categories of immunity (Christian clergy were specifically denied exemp- 
tion: C.Th. xii. 1. 50) and yet at the same time laid compulsion on civic 
leaders to meet their public obligations (xi. 16.10, xi.23.2); to improve their 
financial position he ordered public estates (which would include temple 
properties) to be restored to the cities as a source of revenue (x.3.1), 60 and 
exempted curiales from the requirement to make up arrears of the ‘gold and 
silver’ tax levied on tradesmen (xii.1.50). A further law in April (xii.13.1; 
cf. Lib. Or. xviii.i 93) rendered voluntary the contributions of ‘crown gold’ 
which city councils had become obliged to send to the emperor to mark 
significant imperial occasions (and had lately sent to Julian on his acces- 
sion). 61 Measures such as these held out before the eastern cities the benev- 
olent tax regime which Julian had earlier displayed to the communities of 
Gaul. 62 ‘Our aim is not to accumulate as much as we can from our subjects, 
but to provide for them the most benefits’, he proclaimed in responding to 
a petition for tax reductions from the people of Thrace ( Ep . 73.428c 
Bidez); and he was later to remind the Antiochenes of his generous tax 
remissions to their city ( Misop . 365b, 36yd). Predictably, liberalitas ranked 
among the virtues which a favourable historical tradition lavished on Julian 
(Amm. Marc, xxv.4.1 5). 

Ammianus was markedly less complimentary about other aspects of 

57 Lib. Or. xvm. 1 3 5 ft. Little credibility attaches to Libanius’ claim elsewhere (Or. 11.5 8) that the corps 
was reduced to a mere seventeen! 

58 For Julian’s administrative measures in relation to civic policy, see Pack (1986) 1 1 jff., who dis- 
cusses in detail the laws summarized in this paragraph. 59 Pack (1986) 224ft. 

60 For the reconfiscation of temple properties in 364, see C. Th. x.1.8. 61 Cf. above, p. 61. 

62 Cf. his insistence {C.Th. xi.16.10) that no unauthorized tax burdens should fall upon his subjects 
in the east. 
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Julian’s regulation of the cities, complaining of the ‘harshness’ and ‘injus- 
tice’ of his attempts to limit curial exemptions (xx1.12.23, xxii.9.12, 
xxv.4.21); and the emperor himself would need to look no further than the 
failure of his efforts to increase the strength of the curia at Antioch (by 
removing immunity from those serving as financial officials at court: Misop. 
36yd— 368b) to be reminded of the obstacles in the way of reform. 63 
Although there is no reason to question Julian’s sincere belief in the need 
to bolster the city councils, he could not in practice counter the opposite 
trends represented by competition with the enlarged demands of central 
government and the avenues to immunity which it provided. 64 In the 
context of the Code, his curial legislation assumes only modest significance 
as part of a long series of (unsuccessful) imperial attempts to enforce civic 
responsibilities: even the denial of immunity to the clergy had already been 
voiced by his Christian predecessors. Julian was, too, sufficiendy a creature 
of his times to confirm the curial exemption of those who had served in 
the imperial scrinia and in the reduced corps of agent es (C. Th. vi.26.1, 27. 2). 65 
What is more, Julian’s dealings with the curiales were hardly conducted in a 
manner conducive to a sense of civic independence - the councillors of 
Antioch, for example, discovered that the emperor expected to intervene 
direcdy in the nomination of suitable candidates {Misop. 368b; cf. C.Th. 
xii. 1. 5 3). Realistically, Julian’s professed goal of strong and effective city 
councils was at odds with the centralized nature of imperial autocracy in 
the late Roman empire. 

The degree to which imperial involvement encroached upon local inde- 
pendence is also reflected in the best known of Julian’s civic measures, the 
pronouncement of 17 June 362 which ordained procedures for the 
appointment of suitably qualified teachers in the cities. 66 The selection of 
teachers, who were to be eminent ‘first in character, then in eloquence’, 
was delegated to the decision of local councils - but only because it was 
impossible for the emperor ‘to be present in person in all the cities’. He 
still required the cities’ nominations to be referred to him for final 
approval, so that they might take up their appointments ‘with added pres- 
tige’. Julian thus left no doubt that he regarded the choice of suitable 
teachers for the cities of the empire as his business. Right learning, 
7ratSeta, was central to Julian’s Hellenic programme, 67 as he made clear in 
the surviving letter which expands his thinking on the ‘good character’ to 
be demanded in his teachers {Ep. 61 Bidez). They are to be morally 



63 On Julian’s regulation of the curia at Antioch, see Pack (1986) Hjff. 

64 Cf. Millar, ‘Empire and city* 95. 

65 Note also his liberal extension of the facilities of the cursus to the friends invited to join him at 
court: see above, p. 62, n. 44. 

66 C.Th. xiii. 3. 5. For full discussion, see Pack (1986) 261 ff.; Klein (1981). 

67 See, in general, Athanassiadi,///&zfl ch. 4. 
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upright, capable of distinguishing right from wrong, and sincerely practise 
what they preach. Only towards the end of the document is Julian’s target 
made explicit, as he impugns the behaviour of those teachers who do not 
believe in the true worth of their subject: ‘they should either show piety 
towards the gods, or withdraw to the churches of the Galilaeans to 
expound Matthew and Luke’ (423d). There was to be no place for 
Christian teachers in Julian’s reordered cities, where true learning was 
inseparable from devotion to the old gods (cf. Lib. Or. xvm.157). The 
implication that the common educational curriculum and the monopoly 
of learning were the preserve of paganism caused understandable alarm 
to Julian’s Christian contemporaries, since by ‘paganizing’ culture — and 
hence access to public careers — it posed potentially the most serious threat 
to their social standing in the empire: 68 Gregory of Nazianzus made it his 
central accusation against the apostate emperor that he had sought to 
equate their shared Hellenic learning with the practice of pagan cult (Or. 
iv. 5 , 100 ff.), and in the longer term Julian’s law provoked much intellectual 
heart-searching in the Christian tradition about the proper relationship 
between education and religion. 69 But its immediate impact was less per- 
vasive. As with the rest of Julian’s regulation of city affairs, there were prac- 
tical limits to the effectiveness of imperial exhortations, especially when 
accompanied by official disclaimers of any punitive intent (‘I think foolish 
men should be educated, not punished’: 424b). Some prominent Christian 
teachers - Prohaeresius at Athens, Marius Victorinus in Rome — aban- 
doned their posts, 70 but many who enjoyed a lower profile must have 
carried on without interference. It is some indication of the degree of 
reluctance to give effect to Julian’s measure that the pagan Ammianus 
famously dismissed it as a ‘harsh act which should be buried in lasting 
oblivion’ (xxn.10.6, cf. xxv.4.20), and even the admiring Libanius 
conspicuously failed to mention it among his praises for the emperor’s 
patronage of true learning (Or. xviii.i 5 7 ff .) . 



V. ANTIOCH 

When the law on the qualifications of teachers was issued in June 362, 
Julian may already have embarked on the journey from Constantinople to 
Antioch, with the intention of assembling an army to resume the war 
against Persia which Constantius had left unfinished. He might reflect on 
the political advantage to be gained, especially among the eastern military, 
from a prestige expedition which would invite comparison with his earlier 

“ On the political significance of the measure as a move to create a pagan ruling elite, see Klein 
(1981) 9off. 69 See e.g Markus (1974). 

70 Prohaeresius: Eunap. V. Soph. 49} (Loeb, p. j 1 1); Jet Chron. i.a. 565 (ed. Helm, 242—3). Victorinus: 
August. Conf. viii. j. 
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successes against German tribes. 71 Meanwhile, the route across Asia Minor 
provided an opportunity to observe the impact of his Hellenic crusade at 
close quarters. The protocol of loyal speeches and receptions by local dig- 
nitaries which accompanied any such imperial adventus (Lib. Or. xviii.i 59) 
could do litde to conceal the reality that the cities were falling far short of 
the pagan revival which Julian had enjoined on them. He was met by a 
combination of civic inertia and Christian resistance. 72 From Ancyra in 
Galatia he made a special detour to visit Pessinus, home of the cult of 
Cybele, Mother of the Gods (xxii.9.5), only to discover that the shrine 
there was neglected by the community and the object of Christian abuse 
( Ep . 84.43 id Bidez; Greg. Naz. Or. v.40). He did not, it appears, travel 
through Cappadocian Caesarea, but when reports reached him of the 
failure of its pagan minority to prevent violence against temples, he took 
fiscal reprisals against the Christian population and demoted Caesarea from 
its civic status (Sozom. HE v.4.1-5). Even without active Christian opposi- 
tion to the restoration of pagan worship, the repossession of property pre- 
viously in temple hands will have been a disruptive process, in the face of 
which Julian’s vocabulary of persuasion increasingly made way for the more 
familiar repertoire of imperial punishments. Few areas are likely to have 
seen the reopening of the temples accomplished with such diplomacy as 
that reputedly exercised by Chrysanthius of Sardis, Julian’s high priest in 
Lydia, who is said to have so avoided offence to Christians that ‘there did 
not seem to be any great and universal change’ (Eunap. V. Soph. 501 , Loeb, 
p. 546). These provincial priesthoods, where Julian could place sympathetic 
associates, were key appointments in the programme of pagan reform: 73 
the holders would receive instructions from the emperor, in which Julian in 
the role of pontifex maximus lectured his priesdy subordinates on the proper 
conduct of their office, much as he did the cities about the qualifications of 
teachers. After passing through Galatia, for example, and seeing for himself 
the strength of the church and its network of charitable institutions, he 
addressed a didactic episde to the high priest of the province, Arsacius, on 
ways of furthering the pagan cause: ‘that Hellenism does not yet prosper 
as it should is the fault of those who profess it’ [Ep. 84.429c Bidez). 
Arsacius ‘and all the priests of Galaria’ (430a) are urged to follow a 
thoroughgoing programme of personal moral example and public actions 
to outdo the Christians at their own game, including the establishment 
in their cities of charitable hostels (gevoSoxeia) to rival those of the 
Christians, for which the emperor made available supplies of grain and 
wine: ‘for it is disgraceful that none of the Jews is a beggar, and the impious 

71 He had already reportedly rejected an expedition against the Goths across the Danube, in favour 
of a ‘better enemy’: Amm. Marc, xxn.7.8. 

72 On Julian’s passage through Asia Minor, see Mitchell (1993) 88-95. 

73 ‘The shock troops of Julian’s religious reform’: Athanassiadi,/»Zwrf i8iff. 
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Galilaeans provide support for our people as well as their own, yet ours are 
seen to lack aid from us’. Hospitality, Julian impressed on Arsacius, had 
been a virtue of the Greeks since Homer (430b— 431b). 

The emperor reached Antioch on 1 8 July, his expectations high for the 
pagan revival in this leading city of the east, whose inhabitants he called 
‘sons of Greeks’ ( Misop . 367c). He had already given orders to his uncle 
(and namesake), the comes Orientis, for rebuilding the famous temple of 
Apollo at nearby Daphne; and he was later to tell Libanius that he had 
intended, in an echo of Augustus’ plans for Rome, to make Antioch a 
‘city of marble’. 74 It might have been a source of satisfaction that his 
formal arrival in the city coincided with a pagan festival, the ancient cult 
of Adonis, except that the accompaniment of orchestrated displays of 
grief at the young lover’s fate seemed to some an ill omen for Julian’s 
advent (xxn.9.1 5). The Adonis festival was one of a range of such occa- 
sions which Antioch and its environs offered to suit Julian’s religious 
tastes, and to test the results of his reforming zeal in what he might have 
thought fruitful territory. 75 But for the Antiochenes their habitual round 
of festivals survived now more as occasions of communal feasting and 
civic entertainments than as opportunities for fervent pagan ritual {Misop. 
346c, 3 6 2d): Julian’s preference for earnest attendance at the temples, and 
‘drenching the altars with too much blood from excessive repetition of 
sacrifices’ (xxii.iz.6), found little sympathetic response, 76 especially at a 
time when (as we shall see) extravagant slaughtering of animals for 
sacrifice compared ill with a pressing food shortage in the city. As the 
citizens were jestingly to remind Julian, theirs was a city which looked 
with favour on ‘the chi and the kappa ’ {Misop. 357a, 36od) — an allusive way 
of affirming that Christianity had become the dominant form of reli- 
gious expression, and that his rival Constantius had greater claim on the 
loyalties of Antioch: it had, after all, been Constantius’ principal place of 
residence during the long years of campaigning in northern 
Mesopotamia, and it had been from Antioch only the previous autumn 
that Constantius had set out for his expected victory against Julian. The 
new emperor’s hopes of the people of Antioch were to prove dramat- 
ically misplaced: far from enthusiastically embracing the old gods, they 
would accuse Julian of ‘turning the world upside down’ {Misop. 36od) — 
of being precisely the revolutionary force that he himself blamed 
Constantine for being. 

It was Julian’s favoured shrine of Apollo at Daphne which became the 
focus of the quarrel between the emperor and his new subjects in 



4 Lib. Or. xv.52. For the rebuilding of Daphne, see JuL Ep. 80 Bidez, with Amm. xxii.13.2 (‘a mag- 
nificent colonnade*). On Julian’s stay in Antioch, see Downey t Antioch 380-97; Pack (1986) 301-77. 

75 For continuing pagan ceremonies in Antioch see the survey in Uebeschuetz,y 4 ff/rorA, 228—31. 

76 ‘Who will put up with an emperor who goes to the temples so often?* {Misop. 346c). 
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Antioch. 77 In August he hastened there from the temple of Zeus on Mt 
Kasius for the traditional annual festival (Misop. j6id ff.), expecting to par- 
ticipate in fitting religious ceremonies (‘sacrifices, libations, dances in 
honour of the god, incense, youths surrounding the shrine . . . adorned in 
white and splendid raiment’) - only to find the local priest alone with a soli- 
tary offering of a goose brought from his own home, who reported that 
‘this time’ the city had made no other arrangements. It is hard not to inter- 
pret this as the city authorities’ snub to Julian’s unwelcome pagan enthusi- 
asm. That was evidently how it appeared to the emperor, who proceeded 
to deliver a moral discourse to the assembled curiales of Antioch on their 
duty to uphold the priests in the proper performance of local cults, and not 
to devote resources to feasting and celebration, nor to the rival demands of 
Christian charity. Julian had also harboured the intention of reviving 
Apollo’s oracular powers (Amm. Marc, xxn.12.8; Sozom. HEva 9.1 5-16), 
and to this end he ordered the removal of the polluting presence of the 
body of a local Christian martyr Babylas (whose remains Gallus Caesar had 
earlier had interred in a new tomb at Daphne). Antioch’s Christians duly 
exhumed their saint, but turned the public ceremony of reburying him in 
his old resting-place in the city into a defiant display of solidarity against 
the pagan emperor: ‘shame on all those who worship graven images, and 
who put their trust in idols’ (Sozom. HE v. 19. 17— 19). This dangerous level 
of tension was soon exacerbated even further by the outbreak of a mysteri- 
ous fire on 22 October, which damaged the roof of the temple and 
destroyed the cult-statue of Apollo (xxii.13.1). In the atmosphere of con- 
flict there was no room for accidental explanations. 78 While the Christians 
saw the fire as God’s response to the petitions of their uprooted martyr, 
Julian detected the human agency of arson: when a tribunal of investiga- 
tion 79 failed to yield names (even the priest of Apollo under interrogation 
could identify no one: Sozom. HE v.20.6), he fell back on communal 
reprisals against the Christians, ordering the closure of the principal church 
in Antioch and the seizure of its goods. It was the climax of a hectic 
deterioration of relations between the emperor and the Christian popula- 
tion of Antioch, and of Julian’s own descent into the role of persecuting 
ruler. Nor was it only at Antioch that imperial tolerance of Christian 
resilience was severely tested, as reports continued to reach him of the 
halting progress of pagan revival. Christian leaders in other cities found 
themselves accused of fomenting disorder to thwart the opening of the 
temples. At the time of the Daphne fire, bishop Athanasius was ordered 
out of Alexandria as an ‘enemy of the gods’: the principal source of Julian’s 

77 For a valuable survey of the evidence about Julian and Daphne, see Lieu (1989) 46 ft. 

78 Amm. Marc, (xxn.13.}) alone among the sources introduces the possibility (‘although on the 
slightest rumour’) of stray sparks from candles lit in front of the statue by a pagan devotee of Julian’s. 

79 For details of this tribunal, and the likely involvement of Libanius, see Lieu (1989) 51. 
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anger against him was that he ‘dared to baptize’ pagan women of distinc- 
tion in the city. 80 Athanasius’ fate as an opponent of Julian’s paganism was 
also shared by the bishop of Cyzicus, Eleusius (Sozom. HE v. 1 5 -4ff.); else- 
where, the property of the church at Edessa was confiscated (Jul. Ep. 1 1 5 
Bidez), while the Christians of Bostra were direcdy challenged by the 
emperor to eject their own bishop as the only means of ending civil strife 
{Ep. 1 14, esp. 438a). It did not need the direct involvement of the emperor 
to unleash local violence against Christian leaders who had resisted the old 
gods, as bishop Marcus and his followers discovered in the Syrian town of 
Arethusa. 81 Both in Antioch and elsewhere in the east the most obvious 
outcome of the attempt to implement Julian’s religious programme was 
turning out to be polarized communities and social disorder. 

The divisive impact of Julian’s presence in Antioch was not confined to 
matters of religion. When the imperial court arrived in the city, the ritual 
lamentations for Adonis were soon drowned out by more pressing cries of 
protest in the theatre at the high costs of food (‘everything plentiful, every- 
thing dear!’). 82 Recent crop failures and drought were encouraging the 
profiteering habits of local landowners and merchants, and the advent of 
Julian offered a timely opportunity to invoke a display of imperial philan- 
thropy, especially from an emperor eager to project an image of civic 
benevolence. His first instincts, typically, were towards moral persuasion (in 
contrast to his brother Gallus’ more violent reaction to a similar crisis): 83 
Julian summoned the leading citizens to hear a homily on the threat to 
public harmony posed by the evils of unjust profit. For three months they 
failed to put their house in order, until in October Julian intervened direcdy 
in the workings of Antioch’s market: he ordered price-controls on all 
foodstuffs, and had extra supplies of corn brought in from surrounding 
cities, subsequendy supplemented by deliveries from nearby imperial 
estates, and even the diversion to Antioch of corn supply-vessels from 
Alexandria (originally destined for Constantinople). Yet even this range of 
measures was ineffective against the profit-making tendencies of Antioch’s 
well-to-do, who apparendy retained their own corn stocks for sale at a high 
price in the countryside, thus forcing country-dwellers to flock into the city 
and exaggerate the strain on the food supply {Misop. 369c-d; Lib. Or. 

80 Sojulian’s angry letter to the prefect of Egypt, Ep. 1 12 Bidez. On the timing of Athanasius’ expul- 
sion, see H. Acepb. x-xi. 

81 An episode which soon entered the Christian demonology on Julian: Gteg Naz. Or. iv.88 — 91 ; 
Sozom. HE v. 10.8— 14. Marcus’ persecution was reportedly seen as counter-productive by Julian’s 
supporters: Greg Naz. Or. tv.91 ; Lib. Ep. 103.6 Loeb. For full details of persecution of Christians (and 
list of martyrs) underjulian’s rule, see Brennecke (1988) 87-1 37. 

82 Misop. 368c ff.; cf. Lib. Or. xvm.195; Amm. Marc, xxn.14.1. On Julian and economic crisis in 
Antioch, see (among older discussions) Petit, Libanius 103-22, and more recently. Pack (1986) 363-77, 
Matthews, Ammianus 409-14. 

83 The comparison with Gallus is explicidy drawn by Ammianus (xxn.14.2), who is unsympathetic 
tojulian’s handling of the problem. 
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xviii. 195). At the root of these economic difficulties, but barely hinted at 
in Julian’s complaints of the obstructive behaviour of Antioch’s city 
fathers, was the massive influx of the army being assembled in and around 
the city for the invasion of Persia 84 - a considerable additional market with 
disposable resources, and offering lucrative prospects for the local land- 
owners. The sight of well-fed soldiers carousing through the streets of 
Antioch (xxii.12.6) while its inhabitants were unable to buy corn was 
further graphic evidence of the contradictions surrounding the presence 
of Julian and his court in the city: despite a much-heralded concern to 
promote well-ordered civic life in all its aspects, the emperor’s increasingly 
impatient incursions into the affairs of Antioch, whether religious or eco- 
nomic, led only to more social tension. 

On 1 January 363 Julian assumed his fourth consulship in Antioch. The 
ceremonies were ominiously marred by the sudden death of one of the 
(elderly) officiating priests (xxui.1.6), and though the emperor could take 
comfort from the flattering sentiments in praise of his devotion to the gods 
which marked Libanius’ oration for the occasion, Julian’s unrestrained reac- 
tion to the priest’s death represented another undignified lapse of imperial 
deportment. 85 But the New Year festivities were also a traditional oppor- 
tunity for voicing protests with relative impunity. 86 The people of Antioch 
seized their chance to ridicule Julian’s physical appearance (notably his 
beard) and ascetic personal habits - his dislike of the theatre and horse 
races; nor did the Christian populace spare his eccentric displays of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, ‘calling him victimarius, “slaughterer”, instead of high 
priest, with many mocking his frequent sacrifices’ (xxn. 14. 3). Julian’s satir- 
ical response to such criticisms, the Misopogon, was posted outside the palace 
in Antioch, some time later in January. 87 Although to some extent belong- 
ing to a tradition of imperial ripostes to disobedient subjects, it is also a 
document very personal to Julian, burning with resentment at the failure of 
the populace and curiales of Antioch to conform to the image of Hellenic 
harmony in which he had cast them. 88 If the licence of the New Year cer- 
emonies was intended to ease tensions, it was of no avail. By the time Julian 
left for the Persian campaign on 5 March, he had appointed a notoriously 
savage governor of Syria ‘as a fitting judge for the greedy and abusive 



84 Socr. HE hi. 1 7.2—4, alone among the ancient sources (although Julian twice alludes to the arrival 
of ‘foreigners’ in the city: Misop. 368d, 370b), makes the connection between the corn crisis and the mil- 
itary presence in Antioch. Libanius would blithely claim that Antioch had sufficient resources to 
support imperial court and army: Or. xv.16-17. 

85 So Lib. Or. 1.1 29. The speech in question is Or. xn. 

86 For what follows on the circumstances of the composition of the Misopogon, see Gleason (1986). 

87 The ‘seventh month’ after his arrival in Antioch: Misop. 344a. For the posting of the text, see 
Malalas, Cbron. p. 328. 

88 Note Julian’s pointed contrast between his favourable reception among the ‘Celts* of Gaul and 
his rejection by the ‘Hellenes’ of Antioch: Misop. 36oc-d. 
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Antiochenes’, and the crowd escorting him on his way were told of his 
intention to return for the winter, not to Antioch, but to a new headquar- 
ters at Tarsus in Cilicia (xxm.2.3— 5). 89 In a world accustomed to savage 
reprisals, such official anger was understandably a source of real fear 
among the leading Antiochenes. Libanius was an obvious spokesman to 
attempt to appease the emperor, 90 but even so ‘most’ of the curiales felt it 
necessary to follow Julian as far as Chalcis in a vain effort to restore their 
city to favour (Jul. Ep. 98.399c Bidez). 



VI. PERSIA 

By now the emperor’s quarrels with the Antiochenes and the faltering of 
the reform programme were dwarfed by the even loftier design of war 
against the Persians. This had been the grand idea which had brought Julian 
to Antioch in the first place, and it was a preoccupation which vied with the 
campaign against the Christians in claiming his attention. Besides the 
polemic of the Contra Galilaeos (Lib. Or. xvm.178), the winter nights at 
Antioch late in 362 also saw the composition of the satirical tract known 
as the Caesars . 91 In this mock portrayal of a contest of Roman emperors 
before the gods (which concludes with the disgrace of the Christian 
Constantine), Julian introduced a significant additional participant in the 
person of Alexander, whose claim to inclusion is specifically his defeat of 
the Persians (323d ff.) - an objective which (among Julian’s Roman prede- 
cessors) Trajan shared with him (3 3 3a). 92 The memory of Trajan - and of 
other emperors who had successfully invaded Persian territory: Verus, 
Severus and the ill-fated Gordian — is also invoked in the speech which 
Ammianus gives to Julian as he rallies his forces in Mesopotamia; here the 
emperor contrasts earlier successes with recent disasters inflicted by the 
Persians, alluding to Sapor’s offensives in the last years of Constantius’ rule 
(xxiri.5.i6ff.). 93 Summoning up Alexander and Trajan as exemplars, Julian 
thus advertised a return to ‘old-style’ Roman aggression against the great 
enemy to the east, to the discredit of the cautious war of attrition in north- 
ern Mesopotamia waged by his predecessor. 94 It was a version of recent 



89 Cf. Lib. Or. 1.132, xvi.5 3. Already in the Misopogon (370b) Julian had announced his intention of 
moving his court elsewhere. 

90 For Libanius’ ‘frankness’, see Or. 1. 1 26, xv. 1 2. Or. xv was composed as a plea to the emperor for 
the city’s forgiveness. 

91 For the composition of the Caesares as a companion-piece to the C. Galil , see Baldwin (1978). 

92 On the Alexander motif as a key factor in Julian’s thinking prior to the Persian war, see 
Athanassiadi , Julian i92ff. 

93 For the theme of past defeats awaiting revenge, cf. xxii.i 2.1. 

94 For an explicit statement of this Julianic criticism of Constantius’ war, see Lib. Or. xvm. 205-1 1. 
The most recent precedent for Julian’s reversion to a more aggressive strategy was, ironically, 
Constantine: Kaegi (1981). On the ‘traditional’ context of Julian’s projected campaign, Blocldey, Foreign 
Policf 24 ff. 
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history which defied the true nature of Constantius’ legacy on the eastern 
front, where by 361 only one captured fortress (Bezabde) remained in 
Persian hands and Sapor’s army had finally been deterred from further 
incursions into Roman territory. Precise considerations of the military 
context, however, were not the real reason for a major offensive expedition: 
much more to the point was the emperor’s own ambition for a glorious and 
‘traditional’ war, and an objective which would redeem the increasing sense 
of domestic failure typified by events in Antioch. Julian was bent on con- 
flict, ostentatiously rejecting diplomatic overtures, and boasting to the cities 
of Mesopotamia that he would ‘lay bare Persia’. 95 

An expedition which owed so much to the emperor’s own intensity of 
purpose was not without its critics, especially among an eastern military 
hierarchy not yet entirely reconciled to the advent of Julian. Several army 
officers who met their deaths under Julian, and whom the Christian tradi- 
tion was to claim as martyrs at the hands of his pagan regime, may well owe 
their fate to discontent about the projected Persian adventure — even 
Libanius was obliged to admit the existence of military plots against the 
emperor (Or. xvm.199). 96 Many of Julian’s own immediate associates 
sought, unsuccessfully, to dissuade him from the enterprise, not least the 
emperor’s fellow consul Sallustius, praetorian prefect of Gaul, who wrote 
‘begging that the expedition be abandoned’ (xxm.5.4): the prefect had 
good reason to fear for Julian’s own hard-won security in Gaul if Roman 
military resources were to become over-concentrated on a major war in the 
east. 

Julian was not, though, to be diverted from his Persian mission. By the 
time Sallustius’ letter arrived, the emperor was at Cercusium on the edge of 
Sapor’s territory, marshalling his forces as they crossed the river Abora 
(xxm.5.1, 4; cf. Zos. m.13.1). 97 He had reached there at the beginning of 
April, having led the march south to Callinicum on the Euphrates from 
Carrhae, where he had earlier divided the Roman forces for a double 
offensive: Julian himself headed the main advance down the Euphrates, an 
army 65,000 strong accompanied by some 1000 transport vessels which 
assembled in Callinicum; while a second force (perhaps numbering as many 
as 30,000) under the command of his kinsman Procopius and the comes 
Sebastianus continued the eastward route from Carrhae towards the Tigris, 
to open a second front against the Persians in conjunction with the move- 
ments of Rome’s ally Arsaces of Armenia (xxm.3.5, cf. Lib. Or. 

95 Ephr. Syr. C. /»/. 11.15. For rejection of diplomacy, see Lib. Or. xvm.164. 

96 For military martyrs of Julian’s reign, see Bowersock, Julian 107, and Brennecke (1988) 144-S 
(Iuvenrinus and Maximinus). 

97 Julian’s movements are traced through the complexities of overlapping source material by 
Dodgeon and Ueu, Eastern Frontier ch. 9; see also the compact summary in Lieu (1989) 89-93- Detailed 
points of geography are often clarified by Paschoud’s notes to the Bude edition of Zosimus. For exten- 
sive discussion of the whole campaign from a variety of perspectives, see Matthews, Ammianus ch. 8. 
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xviii. 214— 1 5; Zos. hi. 1 2.4— j). 98 Despite the fact that Julian is said to have 
disclosed nothing of his military plans (Lib. Or. xvm.213), it is apparent 
that this second offensive was conceived as a diversionary tactic to mislead 
the Persians about the direction of the Roman march, while the main 
expedition headed for the principal objective of Ctesiphon on the lower 
Tigris, the ancient Parthian capital and traditional prize of Roman emper- 
ors who invaded Mesopotamia. Speed was of the essence, as it could hardly 
be expected that Persian leaders would be deceived for long by the Romans’ 
movements; but the advance to Ctesiphon in fact proved slow and haz- 
ardous. To remain in close order with the ships, Julian’s large army was 
forced to hug the banks of the Euphrates," and enemy fortresses en route 
had either to be bypassed after negotiations or besieged and captured; and 
there were still Persian forces (and their Saracen allies) left to defend the 
approaches to Ctesiphon in sufficient numbers to lay ambushes for Roman 
reconnaissance parties (xxiv. 2.4-5, 3.1—2). The problems were magnified 
as the army reached the area criss-crossed by numerous waterways between 
the Euphrates and Tigris in the hinterland of Ctesiphon: a route already 
waterlogged by spring floods was made even more difficult by the enemy’s 
tactic of deliberately breaching the canal dykes (xxiv. 3. 10; cf. xxiv.8.2). The 
impression that the Romans were ill-informed about the terrain and unpre- 
pared for its problems is confirmed by the fact that, in order to give his fleet 
access to the Tigris, Julian had first to open up a long-disused channel the 
whereabouts of which were only discovered ‘from books’. 100 When 
Ctesiphon was at last in sight, the emperor defied his generals’ caution and 
ordered troops to be ferried across at night to the far bank of the river; in 
an encounter before the gates they successfully drove the Persian defend- 
ers back into the city, but had to be restrained from risking all by undisci- 
plined pursuit (xxiv.6; cf. Lib. Or. xviii. 248-5 5; Zos. 111.25). 

There was seemingly no strategy beyond an assault on Ctesiphon. Now 
that Julian’s army was before the walls, the reality of the city’s impregnabil- 
ity forced a dramatic reconsideration, ‘like the sand shifting beneath his 
feet’ (Greg. Naz. Or. v.io). A council of war decided on an advance into 
the Persian interior east of the Tigris, in the hope (it may be suggested) of 
a rendezvous with the second force under Procopius and Sebastianus . 101 
It was a change of plan which carried with it a drastic corollary — the 
order for the destruction of the iooo-strong fleet, which would have been 



98 For discussion of numbers, see Paschoud (1979) 109-11 (army), 1 1 3 — 14 (ships). 

99 Extending over a distance of ‘almost ten miles’: Amm. Marc. xxiv. 1.5 (Zos. m.14.1 has ‘70 
Slades'). 

100 Lib. Or. xviii. 24 5; cf. Amm. Marc, xxiv.6.1— 2. On the conflicting testimony about the ancient 
canal (Naarmalcha, or ‘Royal River’) linking Euphrates and Tigris, see Paschoud (1979) appendix B, and 
Matthews, Ammianus 149#. 

101 The movements of this second army are clouded in mystery, not least because some material 
appears to have fallen out of Ammianus’ text: xxiv.7.8. 
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virtually impossible to drag back upstream with the river in full flood. A 
mere dozen boats necessary for bridge-building were saved from the 
flames, and the 20,000 men who had been occupied with the fleet were now 
freed to serve with the main army (xxiv.7.4; Lib. Or. xvi 11.262). Whatever 
strategic arguments prevailed for burning the ships, they could do little to 
allay the catastrophic damage done to the morale of Julian’s soldiers, faced 
with the full horror of their predicament: 102 isolated in enemy territory in 
the heat of the summer, on the ‘wrong’ side of the Tigris, and with no 
obvious means of retreat - it was an atmosphere ripe for rumours of 
Persian infiltrators dictating Roman policy. 103 Their circumstances were 
rendered even more desperate by the knowledge that the main body of 
Sapor’s army was drawing closer (xxv.1.1), and thus cutting off any 
prospect of reunion with Procopius’ force. Yet Julian, still mindful of 
Alexander (Lib. Or. xvm.260), is reported to have rebuffed the Persian 
king’s offers of peace (ibid. 257—9) — an exhibition of imperial bravado 
which the Roman leaders would soon come to regret. 

On 16 June, abandoning plans to strike further into Persia, Julian and his 
army set off northward in the direction of Corduene (xxiv.8. 5), in the hope 
of eventually re-entering Roman territory. 104 The fertile lands north of 
Ctesiphon which might have offered abundant supplies were burnt dry by 
the enemy’s ruthless ‘scorched earth’ policy (xxiv.7.7; xxv.1.10, 2.1). 
Denied these crops, they were hard-pressed by the heat and lack of food, 
and slowed even further by the need to transport what had previously been 
carried on the ships. They were also constantly harried by attacks from 
Persian forces and Saracen bands. On 26 June, when the rear of the column 
was suddenly attacked as they drew near to Samarra (some fifty miles to the 
north of present-day Baghdad), Julian rushed from his tent to rally Roman 
resistance, neglecting — with typical impulsiveness — to don his full armour 
(xxv.3.3). 105 In the chaos of the skirmish he was felled from his horse by a 
spear which passed through his ribs. The sight of the emperor being carried 
to his tent was the signal for a fierce battle which claimed the lives of high- 
ranking personnel on both sides, including fifty leading Persians and Julian’s 
magister officiorum Anatolius; the praetorian prefect Salutius only narrowly 
escaped death (xxv.3. 13-14). But the day’s principal casualty was still to 
come. The attentions of his faithful doctor Oribasius, who had been in 
attendance on Julian since the years in Gaul, could not save the emperor, 

102 Ammianus’ account wavers between the strategic justification and the desperation of the troops: 
Austin (1972b). 

103 Exploited most by Julian’s Christian opponents (Greg. Naz. Or. v.i i— i 2; Ephr. Syr. C. Iul. 11.18; 

etc), but cf. also Amm. Marc, xxiv.7.5; Fest. Brw. 28. For discussion of the part played by Persian 
deserters, see Paschoud (1979) 1 82—4. 104 On the itinerary of the retreat, see Paschoud (1979) 1 86ff. 

* os Christian sources were quick to claim that Julian in desperation deliberately courted death: Ephr. 
Syr. C. Iul. hi. 16; Greg. Naz. Or. v.12. Libanius on the other hand surmised over-confidence: Or. 
xviii. 268. On the location of the fatal conflict, see Paschoud (1979) 201-2; Matthews, Ammianus 181. 
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and he died of his wounds during the ensuing night (xxv.3.23). 106 That he 
spent his last hours discoursing with his philosophical mentors Maximus 
and Priscus ‘about the nobility of the soul’ is probably the stuff of legend; 
for the facts of Julian’s death were soon to be submerged in a war of words 
between Christians and pagans, principally over the source of the fatal 
spear (most likely it was thrown by a Saracen fighting with the Persians). 107 
The thought that Julian might have died by the hand of one of his own side 
(xxv.6.6; Lib. Or. xvm. 274-5) was a godsend to a Christian tradition eager 
to have the apostate emperor accorded his just deserts. 108 Yet such a 
rumour was not solely the product of religious polemic. It had its roots in 
the broader trail of disaffection which Julian left in his wake: among his sol- 
diers trapped beyond the Tigris, as in the empire’s divided cities, there were 
many who had some cause to resent their emperor’s ill-fated zeal. 



106 Only Philos to rgius (vii.ij: Bidez/Winkelmann, p. 103 ) specifically mentions the presence of 
Oribasius at Julian’s deathbed. 

107 For the variant traditions, see Bowersock,/w/r>/7 1 16 — 1 8, and Paschoud (1979) 204-6. 

108 Julian’s assassin was destined for Christian sainthood: Baynes (1937). 
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FROM JOVIAN TO THEODOSIUS 

JOHN CURRAN 



I. JOVIAN 

At dawn on 27 June 363, after Julian’s body had been carefully stowed away 
for the long journey back to the west, the senior officers of his Persian 
expedition met to elect a new emperor. 1 A heated debate took place and 
factions emerged. Arintheus and Victor, who had been much favoured by 
Constantius II, clashed with a knot of Gallic officers, led by Nevitta and 
Dagalaifus, who had accompanied Julian from Gaul. No agreement was 
reached until the name of Saturninus Secundus Salutius, praetorian prefect 
of the East, was proposed. Like Julian, the elderly Gallic general was a 
Christian apostate with a taste for philosophy. But the attempt of the con- 
clave to settle on a compromise candidate failed when Salutius declined the 
offer on grounds of age and ill health. 

Elsewhere in the camp, where the extreme danger of the army’s situa- 
tion was not lost on the legionaries, ‘a few hot-headed soldiers’ proclaimed 
Jovian, a thirty-two-year-old primicerius domesticorum, emperor. Jovian’s only 
distinction was to have escorted the body of Constantius II to 
Constantinople for burial in 36 1 . But his father Varronianus, a soldier from 
Singidunum in Moesia, was well known as a successful commander. Jovian 
was swiftly provided with a purple robe and led before the eyes of the 
troops, strung out in a column for four miles along the road from 
Ctesiphon. Some, hearing the emperor’s name acclaimed by their com- 
rades, believed that Julian had recovered and burst into tears of disappoint- 
ment at the sight of the stoopingjovian. 

The new emperor’s first task was to extricate the expeditionary force, 
and on his behalf the entrails of sacrificial animals were favourably 
inspected by baruspices. The great army moved off slowly along the right 
bank of the Tigris, heading north-east towards Sumere. On 1 July it arrived 
at Dura where the Persians closed in, detaining the Romans in the heat and 
dust for four days. Discipline in the Roman army deteriorated and although 
a bridge-head was established on the far bank of the Tigris, rough waters 



1 Amm. Marc, xxv.j. See von Haehling (1977); Soiari (1953). 
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on 6 and 7 July prevented a crossing and the supply situation became crit- 
ical. 

With considerable shrewdness, Sapor opened peace negotiations. He 
sent the Surena, his most senior minister, to the Roman camp. In difficult 
negotiations, Sapor demanded the return of lands which Maximianus 
Augustus (286—305) had taken from him. Five Roman provinces to the east 
of the Tigris were to be handed back to Persia: Arzanena, Moxoeona, 
Zabdicena, Rehimena and Corduena. Fifteen fortresses in the same region 
were to be given up along with the cities of Nisibis, Singara and Castra 
Maurorum. Jovian agreed, with the exception that Nisibis, Singara and the 
fifteen Roman fortresses were to be handed over without their citizens. 

Sapor also extracted from Jovian a promise that no help would ever again 
be given to Arsaces, king of Armenia. The two sides exchanged hostages 
to seal the peace, which was to last thirty years. 2 

Jovian gave orders for the Tigris to be crossed, and the legions limped 
back to Hatra. At Ur, trusted officials were despatched to Illyricum and 
Gaul to announce the details of Jovian’s elevation. The messengers were 
instructed to give the impression that the Persian expedition, Julian’s death 
aside, had been a complete success. 

At Thilsaphata Jovian met the forces of Procopius and Sebastianus, 
which Julian had stationed in the area for the defence of Mesopotamia. The 
armies merged and began the long march to the doomed city of Nisibis. 

The citizens of Nisibis had been devastated by rumours that their city 
was to be handed over to the Persians. Jovian pitched his camp outside their 
walls, and the day after his arrival, the Persian king’s representative made an 
appearance. Having secured the emperor’s approval, he raised Sapor’s stan- 
dard over the battlements of Nisibis. In accordance with the terms of the 
peace, the people of Nisibis who had successfully withstood the arms of 
Persia in 3 37, 346 and 350 were given three days to gather up such property 
as they could transport. The episode prompted a bitter denunciation from 
Ammianus who declared (erroneously) that Rome had never voluntarily 
surrendered territory won by force of arms. 3 But Jovian had little time to 
ponder Roman history; mindful of the proclivity of the northern legions 
for choosing emperors of their own, he was most anxious to proceed west- 
wards. 

The army was divided into two parts: the larger force accompanied 
Procopius to Tarsus with the body of Julian, and Jovian took the smaller 
to Antioch, diplomatically visiting the largest city of the eastern empire, 
where he hoped to make a better impression than Julian had done. His 

2 On the peace: Amm. Marc, xxv.7.9-14; Zos. m.ji.i— 2. Also Matthews, Ammianus 185-7. For 
Romano-Persian relations in the period: Blockley, Foreign Policy 26- jo; Blockley (1985); Baynes (1910). 
For geography, see Fontaine’s commentary 4.2, 257-9 ( nn - 646-8) and for excellent photographs: 
Kennedy and Riley (1990). 3 xxv.9.9-10. 
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arrival in Antioch was accompanied by events which were later regarded as 
portentous. The statue of Maximianus Augustus dropped from its hand 
the bronze orb of the world, the symbol of an emperor’s authority; comets 
were seen and the roof beams of the hall in which the emperor convened 
his consistorium were heard to creak ominously. 

Difficulties within the Christian community detained the emperor. One 
of Jovian’s first acts had been to declare Christianity the official religion of 
the empire again. 4 With Athanasius, he had made a triumphant return to 
Antioch in 363. But when they reached the city, they found that three rival 
bishops were vying for the episcopate. Paulinus and Meletius were both 
Nicenes but disagreed over the hypostases of the deity; Euzoius offered an 
Arian alternative. Athanasius was anxious to heal the rift between the 
Nicene bishops, but in recognizing Paulinus as legitimate he drew upon 
himself the vituperation of churchmen suspicious of candidates favoured 
in the west. At the end of 363, a synod of twenty-five bishops was con- 
vened in Antioch which reaffirmed the Nicene creed but added an 
Origenist gloss, thereby creating the so-called ‘New Nicenes’. 5 

By late October 363, Jovian’s work in Antioch was completed and he set 
off for Constantinople. At Tyana in Cappodocia, he encountered the first 
of his returning messengers, who brought details of how his accession had 
been received in the west. Certain senior ministers had accepted commis- 
sions but others had turned down Jovian’s offers. 

All things considered, the information gave Jovian cause for satisfaction; 
late in December he reached Ancyra, where he made preparations for his 
installation as consul on 1 January 364. He took as his colleague his infant 
son Varronianus, who wailed infelicitously throughout the ceremony. But 
at Dadastana, on the last leg of his journey to Constantinople, Jovian was 
found dead in his quarters. The circumstances were not investigated and it 
was widely believed that he had been asphyxiated in his sleep by fumes 
from a charcoal brazier heating his room. Ammianus implies, however, that 
like Scipio Aemilianus, Jovian had been strangled. 6 



II. VALENT INI AN AND VALENS: ACCESSION 

Jovian’s body was embalmed and sent to Constantinople. The legions 
moved on to Nicaea and there, among the many distinguished military and 
civilian personnel, a new emperor was sought. Januarius, a relative of Jovian 



4 H. Aceph. xii. 

5 A powerful group of Cappadocian theologians, clustered around Basil of Caesarea, supported 
Meletius. Basil had hopes that Athanasius and Meletius might resolve the differences between them, 
but they were never realized and the former died on 2 May 373 unreconciled to the bishop of Antioch. 
See Frend (1984) 630-4. 

6 Amm. Marc, xxv.10.13. For a general assessment of Jovian: Wirth (1984). 
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serving in Illyricum, was considered qualified but too distant. Aequirius, on 
the other hand, commander of the first division of scutarii, was rejected as 
too rough and boorish. Agreement was reached when the name of Flavius 
Valentinianus was put forward. Recendy promoted to the command of the 
second division of scutarii, Valenrinian was stationed some distance away in 
Ancyra, and the generals in Nicaea spent a tense ten days with the army 
while news of his elevation was communicated to the new emperor. 7 

Valentinian arrived in the city on 25 February 364. Since the day was the 
intercalated bisextum, a day of ill-omen, he went straight to his quarters. On 
the evening of the 25 th, the praetorian prefect of the East issued an order 
that no person of high rank was to appear in public the next morning; the 
stage was to be left to Valentinian and the troops. But the carefully stage- 
managed ceremony was disturbed by the unanticipated demand of the sol- 
diers for the appointment of a second Augustus to rule jointly with 
Valentinian. The memory of near-fatal dissension in the scorching wastes of 
Persia was too fresh among the legionaries. Valentinian displayed admirable 
authority in calming his men but he wisely undertook to provide a colleague. 

With his accession confirmed, Valentinian and his staff retired to con- 
sider the choice of an imperial partner. Every officer knew that the 
emperor had a brother, Valens, languishing as a protector domesticus, but only 
the magister equitum Dagalaifus had the courage to voice what many thought: 
if Valentinian loved the state, he should ignore family loyalty and seek a col- 
league of the highest standing elsewhere. The emperor was embarrassed 
and angered by the frank advice, but nevertheless on 28 March Valens was 
proclaimed emperor in a suburb of Constantinople. 

Valentinian was an orthodox Nicene Christian. His tolerance in religious 
matters impressed pagans, many of whom had expected a violent response 
to Julian’s michievous religious policy. 8 But the emperor’s professed laicism 
did not prevent him from promulgating legislation hostile to certain hereti- 
cal sects and attacking the fraudulence of unscrupulous clerics. 9 The new 
emperor Valens, on the other hand, was not orthodox. He responded to 
disputes by upholding the canons of Ariminum (Rimini) and Seleucia, 
councils held in the final years of Constantius’ reign which had promul- 
gated Arian declarations of faith. 

Almost immediately after Valens’ elevation, the two emperors fell ill. A 
rigorous enquiry was launched but no evidence of sorcery was discovered. 
When the emperors recovered, Valentinian took the opportunity to settle 
some old scores. The philosopher Maximus, a close friend of Julian who 
had previously indicted Valentinian on religious grounds, was unceremoni- 
ously exiled. 10 

7 See Neri (1985). 8 Aram. Marc xxx.9.5. 

9 Clerics: C.Tb. xvi.2.20 (370); Manichees: C.Th. xvn.5.3 (372). 

10 Zos. iv. 2. 2. For Julian and Maximus, see Matthews, Ammianus i22ff. 
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In the spring of 366, the emperors formally shared out the legions, the 
praetorian prefects and the imperial residences, and assumed consulships; 
Valentinian thereupon set off for Milan and Valens returned to 
Constantinople. 



III. RELIGION, MAGIC AND TREASON AT ROME 

At Rome, the increasing influence and wealth of the episcopate attracted 
candidates who did not scruple to use violence to achieve it. 11 On the death 
of Liberius (xxiv.9.366), two of his deacons, Damasus and Ursinus, strug- 
gled violendy to take over the leadership of the Christian community. One 
pitched batde between the rivals at a church on the Esquiline in October 
366 left over one hundred people dead. 12 Damasus’ victory ushered in a 
controversial papacy, marked by accusations of clerical corruption and 
compromise. 13 But under Damasus’ leadership, the Roman community laid 
powerful claim to a rich martyrial tradition, saw the influence of 
Christianity spread unprecedentedly among the Roman aristocracy, and 
attracted the immense literary skills of Jerome to the side of the papacy. 14 

Sometime during 368, a senator and his wife reported to the prefect of 
Rome that an attempt had been made to poison them. 15 Several lowly sus- 
pects were detained but the trial was delayed because the prefect fell ill. The 
accusers used their influence to secure the appointment as judge of 
Maximinus, prefect of the Annona and former vice-prefect of Rome. A 
Pannonian by birth, he had little time for senatorial sensibilities and inves- 
tigated the matter vigorously. He quickly unearthed evidence of illicit 
magical practices and scandalous immorality among the ancient aristocracy 
of Rome. When Valentinian was informed of Maximinus’ preliminary 
findings, he ordered the use of torture on suspects, as in the case of trea- 
sonable offences. Trials involving adultery and corruption prompted 
executions, exiles and fines, but charges of magic were examined with par- 
ticular ruthlessness. So concerned were the senators of Rome that they sent 
a special embassy to Valentinian, requesting leniency in sentencing and an 
end to the use of torture in the investigations. The emperor denied all 
knowledge of the latter, but a courageous court official reminded him that 



11 Ammianus contrasted Roman and regional clergy at xxvir.3.14— 1 5. The prominent pagan Vettius 
Agorius Praetextatus is reported by Jerome to have declared jokingly that he would become a Christian 
immediately, if he could have the power and wealth of the bishop of Rome: Against John 8 =PL 
xxni. 361. 

12 Amm. Marc, xxvn.3.12. See Lippold (1965); Greenslade (1964). Coleman-N orton (1966) 1.3 1 iff. 
collects and translates the important texts. 

13 Most notoriously that pope Damasus was ‘the ear-tickler of matrons’: Collectio Avellana 1.10. See 

Pietri, Roma Christiana 407—431. 14 See Kelly, Jerome 80-90. 

15 For what follows, see Amm. Marc, xxviii.i. Also, Alfoldi (1952); Hamblenne (1980) i5>8flf.; 
Matthews, Ammianus 209-17. 
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he had indeed issued the instructions, which were now dropped. The 
enquiries, however, did not cease and continued into the early 370s. Some 
of the most eminent men in the senate underwent the ignominy of 
investigation, and Aginatius, a former vice-prefect of the city of Rome, was 
executed for adultery and black magic. Relations between emperor and 
senate were badly soured and even the winding-up of the investigations 
was announced grudgingly. 16 



IV. VALENTINIAN AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

Late in 364, a party of Alamanni had visited Valentinian’s headquarters to 
receive the placatory gifts which had customarily been paid by his prede- 
cessors. 17 But they were offered cheap and inferior items, and their disdain 
was indelicately handled by Ursatius, the magister officiorum. They resolved to 
avenge the slight by raiding the Roman provinces across the Rhine. 

In January 365, operating in several large bands, they broke into Gaul. 
The Roman defences were overwhelmed; standards belonging to two 
auxilia palatina were taken, and Charietto, the comes per utramque Germanium, 
was killed. Valentinian received news of the Alamannic incursion and 
Procopius’ usurpation on the same day. 18 He briefly considered marching 
eastwards, but court advisers and deputations from various Gallic cities dis- 
suaded him from leaving Gaul by pointing out the certainty of disaster in 
his absence. Swayed by a noble pragmatism, Valentinian ‘followed the view 
of the majority, often repeating that Procopius was his own and his 
brother’s enemy, but the Alamanni were enemies of the whole Roman 
world’. 19 

After a series of frustrating and unsuccessful campaigns, Jovinus, magis- 
ter equitum'm Gaul, was sent against the Alamanni. He annihilated one force 
near Scarpona (Dieulouard), and at Catalauni (Chalons-sur-Marne) the 
enemy suffered losses of 6000 killed and 4000 wounded, while Jovinus lost 
not more than 1 200 men. The remaining barbarians retired to their homes. 

The emperor remained in Gaul, and at Amiens in the summer of 367 he 
fell ill again. The names of likely candidates for the imperial succession 
began to circulate at court. A clique of Gallic officers was known to favour 
Rusticus Julianus, at that time magister memoriae, but they were vigorously 
opposed by the supporters of the magister peditum Severus. However, before 
a serious breach could occur, Valentinian recovered sufficiently to make his 
own arrangements. On 27 August 367 the legions were assembled on a 
plain outside the city. Valentinian was helped on to a tribunal by his senior 
officers and presented his eight-year-old son Gratian to the troops. As men 

16 C.Tb. IX.58.J (May 371). 17 For the Alamanni: Todd (1992) 207-10; Muller (1973). 

18 For Procopius, see pp. 89-91 below. 

19 Amm. Marc, xxvi.5.13. For the campaigns, see Demandt (1972) 82ff. 
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spared the horrors of another dynastic contest, they acclaimed the new 
emperor by clashing their weapons loudly on their shields. Significandy, 
Valendnian dispensed with the protocol of nominating such a young 
emperor as Caesar, but bestowed on him the tide of Augustus from the 
outset. 

The new emperor did not have to wait long before being introduced to 
the military responsibilities of his position. Intelligence reports confirmed 
an unexpected coup d’etat in Alamannic territory, where king Vithicabius, a 
frail but determined enemy of Rome, had been assassinated. In the 
summer of 368, Valentinian, accompanied by Gratian and a large army, 
crossed the Moenus (Main) and pushed into Alamannic territory. 20 The 
Romans contented themselves with destroying crops and other useful 
resources which the retreating Alamanni had left unguarded, but at Mount 
Pirus (Spitzberg, near Rottenburg) Valentinian, recklessly reconnoitring the 
position himself with a small bodyguard, was ambushed by a group of 
Alamanni and barely escaped with his life, losing a trusted attendant and a 
ceremonial helmet. The fierce batde which ensued was only won when the 
Roman reserves were committed on the barbarian flank. Valentinian led his 
army back to their winter quarters before travelling on to Trier. 

Expeditions in force constituted only part of Valentinian’s defensive 
work. He also undertook the fortification of the borders of Roman author- 
ity from Raetia to the Belgic Channel. 21 One outpost was at Mount Pirus, 
scene of Valentinian’s resounding success in 368. A deputation of 
Alamanni complained to the officers in charge of construction but, finding 
their entreaties brushed aside, they returned in force and massacred the 
engineers. 

Frustrated by the continual drain on Roman manpower, Valentinian 
decided to break Alamannic power by exploiting the rivalries between them 
and their neighbours. In 369 or early in 370 the emperor contacted the 
Burgundians, who were in dispute with the Alamanni over boundaries and 
salt mines. 22 A joint operation was planned, but when the Burgundians sent 
a host of their warriors to the Rhine to rendezvous with their allies, they 
found the Roman bank deserted. Incensed and dismayed, the Burgundians 
retired again into the interior of Germany, killing the hostages whom 
Rome had offered as a sign of good faith. Valentinian’s magister equitum 
Theodosius, however, attacked the disordered Alamanni through Raetia, 
and at Valentinian’s request prisoners were setded as farmers in northern 
Italy, in the fertile valley of the Po. 

Central to Alamannic effectiveness was the competence of their various 
kings. In Macrianus, they possessed a particularly tenacious and resource- 



20 See Gerland (1930). 21 Von Petrikovits (1971). 

22 For the Burgundians, see Todd (1992) 21 i~i 5. 
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ful leader. In 372, acting on reports from barbarian deserters, Valentinian 
attempted to seize the king in a daring but unsuccessful raid on Alamannic 
territory. In 374, following disturbing reports from Ulyricum, Valentinian 
finally nullified the threat by making peace with Macrianus. The king was 
summoned to a point across the Rhine near Mainz. Valentinian and his 
guard crossed cautiously, and protracted discussions resulted in an oath of 
friendship to which Macrianus remained loyal until his death. 23 

The reason for peace had been the growing danger from the Quadi and 
Sarmatians. 24 The cause of the unrest was Valentinian’s decision to estab- 
lish a garrison across the Danube on their land. In 374, representatives of 
the Quadi opened negotiations with Roman regional commanders, but 
Gabinius, their king, was treacherously cut down at a banquet given by his 
Roman hosts. In response, the Quadi crossed the Danube in the autumn of 
374 and plundered the Danubian provinces before the harvests could be 
brought in. One band of warriors almost intercepted Constantia, the 
daughter of Constantius II, who was travelling westwards to celebrate her 
marriage to Gratian. The situation deteriorated further when a band of 
Sarmatians made common cause with the Quadi. The veteran legions 
Pannonica and Moesiaca were badly mauled by the barbarians. When they 
reached the threshold of Moesia, however, news reached them of a 
dynamic general (Theodosius) operating there who had recendy crushed a 
Sarmatian army. The barbarians sued for peace and were allowed to with- 
draw unhindered. 

In the spring of 375 Valentinian moved his court from Trier to Ulyricum. 
A deputation from the Sarmatians contacted him en route and begged him 
to believe that their people had not been involved in outrages, but 
Valentinian replied that the matters must be investigated carefully where 
they had occurred. 

Valentinian’s subsequent campaign of August 375 against the Quadi was 
a punitive operation. One corps was despatched to plunder barbarian ter- 
ritory from the north-west, while the emperor himself took a force to 
Aquincum (Budapest), where he bridged the Danube and attacked the 
Quadi from the south-east. Valentinian’s army slaughtered every person it 
encountered, in an act of savage reprisal for Quadic participation in the 
raids of 374. In the autumn of 375, the emperor led his men back to 
Aquincum without loss and then proceeded to Brigetio. 

Curious portents foretold some dire event. Comets were seen; a bolt of 
lightning was reported to have struck the imperial palace at Sirmium; and 
most disturbing of all, on the night before he died, Valentinian dreamed 
that he saw his own wife, then in Gaul, dishevelled and in mourning. When 
the emperor called for his horse early next day, the animal refused to let 



22 Amm. Marc. xxx. 3.4— 6. 24 On the Sarmatians: Bichir (1977); Sulimirski (1970). 
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Valentinian mount him, occasioning a particularly ill-tempered response 
from the emperor, who ordered the stableboy’s hand to be cut off. 

Despite Valentinian’s gloomy mood, official business on his last day 
began encouragingly. The Quadi had come to beg forgiveness and pledged 
recruits for the Roman army. Before Valentinian, the barbarians explained 
that the raid of the previous year had been the action of uncontrolled ele- 
ments. But when the envoys justified that invasion by referring to the 
unlawful construction of a fortress on their land, Valentinian exploded 
with rage at their insolence. A torrent of abuse was directed at the ambas- 
sadors. When the emperor appeared to have calmed a little, he was sud- 
denly struck speechless and began to choke. He was rushed away from 
barbarian eyes to an inner chamber but nothing could be done to save him. 
After a characteristically vigorous struggle, he died on 17 November 375, 
aged 55. 

Plans for the campaign against the Quadi were suspended as 
Valentinian’s body was made ready for despatch to Constantinople. His 
leaderless soldiers became restive and Gratian was far away in Trier. The 
magtster mtlitum Merobaudes, who had distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign of 375, was summoned to Brigetio by Valentinian’s staff, while his 
fellow commander Sebastianus, a popular general, was sent to a distant 
posting in order that the succession should be uncomplicated. The deci- 
sion was taken to maintain the Pannonian dynasty and promote 
Valentinian’s four-year-old son Valentinian (II). The spontaneous choice of 
the Pannonian legions irritated Gratian and Valens; but there was no alter- 
native to accepting the elevation of another colleague backed by powerful 
military factions. 



V. VALENTINIAN AND BRITAIN 

In June 367, reports reached Valentinian of co-ordinated barbarian activ- 
ity on the north-west frontier. 25 The Piets, Attacotti and Scots had broken 
into the provinces of Britain and the security of the lower Rhine had been 
threatened by Frankish and Saxon incursions into coastal areas. 26 A succes- 
sion of commanders despatched to contain the incursion proved unable to 
restore order, so Valentinian turned to one of his Spanish officers, Flavius 
Theodosius, then comes ret militaris, to solve the problem. 27 

In the sprng of 368, Theodosius embarked his vanguard at Bononia 
(Boulogne) and crossed the Channel to Rutupiae (Richborough). A swift 
attack led to the capture of London. Shrewdly, Theodosius issued an 
amnesty for deserters, and within months order had been restored. 

25 Date: BlockJey (1980b); Tomlin (1974). 

26 Amm. Marc xxvn.8.5. See Frere (1987) 339ff. For Saxons in this period: Todd (1992) 216-24; 

Bartholomew (1984). 27 See Demandt (1972) 84fT. 
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Early in 369, Theodosius broke out from London. The progress of his 
campaign was jeopardized, however, by the ambitions of Valentinus, an 
exiled Pannonian general who had taken advantage of the chaos in Britain 
to attract forces to himself and may have been contemplating imperial pro- 
motion. Theodosius had Valentinus’ camp infiltrated and apprehended the 
renegade and his staff, who were executed. 

With Valentinus removed, Theodosius turned his attention to the 
restoration of the defences of the chief towns in Britain. The arcani, an 
intelligence-gathering community which had collaborated during the inva- 
sions, were disbanded. Advance posts and watchmen were placed on the 
frontier and a new province of Valentia was established. Theodosius sent 
an official despatch to Valentinian, informing the emperor that peace had 
returned, before himself returning to court, where he was promoted to the 
position of magister equitum. 



VI. VALENTINIAN AND AFRICA 

During Jovian’s reign, the small but warlike tribe of the Austoriani cut a 
violent swathe through the province of Africa Tripolitania. 28 The alleged 
reason for the outbreak of unrest was the execution by the imperial author- 
ities of a tribesman who had been convicted of conspiracy to betray the 
province. The Austoriani ravaged the territory of Lepcis Magna for three 
days. But Romanus, the comes per African, demanded that the citizens supply 
his men and spent forty idle days in the region when they proved unable to 
do so. 

Several months later, in 365, the citizens of Lepcis Magna chose two 
representatives to take accession gifts to Valentinian I. Owing, however, to 
Romanus’ contacts at Valentinian’s court, the citizens’ embassy was pre- 
vented from presenting their grievances to Valentinian and was ordered 
instead to submit any complaints to the comes per African. 

When a further upsurge of unrest occurred in 365, Valentinian sent 
Palladius, a military tribune and notarius, to pay the legions in Africa and 
ascertain the situation. But when Palladius confronted Romanus, he found 
himself neady blackmailed by the comes for accepting bribes. The two men 
came to an agreement: Palladius returned to Valentinian with a version of 
events which exonerated Romanus, while the unfortunate citizens who had 
shown Palladius around Lepcis had their tongues cut out. 

Shordy after Palladius’ return to Gaul, a second embassy from Lepcis 
reached Valentinian. The unsuspecting emperor sent his notarius to Africa 
again. This time, Romanus’ agents bribed certain citizens of Lepcis to bring 
trumped-up charges against their own ambassadors. Allegations were 



See Matthews, Ammianus Demandt (1968a; 1968b); Warmington (1956). 
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made that they had exceeded their instructions, and the surviving member 
of the delegation himself confessed to having lied to the emperor. He and 
a number of ‘accomplices’ were condemned to death. Ruricius, the praeses 
of Africa Tripolitania, was executed at Sitifis because he had submitted 
what the emperor thought was a false report on the invasion of the 
Austoriani. Valentinian believed that order had been restored. 

In 372, a dynastic dispute broke out within the Iubaleni tribe in the 
Roman provinces of North Africa. 29 Through murder and intrigue, 
Firmus, a personal enemy of Romanus, became chieftain. Romanus’ 
despatches to Valentinian were filled with hostile reports, and when Firmus 
attempted to put his own case to the emperor, his efforts were frustrated 
by allies of Romanus at court. Fearful of summary arrest and execution, 
Firmus rebelled, taking the title of Augustus. 30 

Early in the summer of 373, Theodosius, then magister equitum in Gaul, 
was ordered to suppress the revolt in Africa. Romanus was reproached for 
his inactivity and placed in custody in Sitifis. When his private papers were 
examined, his collusion with Palladius was uncovered. Palladius committed 
suicide rather than respond to a summons to court, and Remigius, 
Romanus’ agent at the emperor’s court, also killed himself. 31 

Roman military operations commenced with a drive into the coastal 
plain of Mauretania Caesariensis. After two unsuccessful attempts to open 
negotiations, Firmus parleyed with the Roman general. Theodosius’ 
observation of the truce, however, was entirely a matter of expediency. As 
Ammianus remarked, it was ‘in the public interest’ at the time; the Romans 
had paused only to gather their strength. 32 

When fighting resumed, it marked Theodosius’ attempts to subdue the 
scattered tribal groups which had supported Firmus. The campaigning was 
arduous and the loyalty of some troops uncertain. But by February 374, 
Theodosius was able to launch a diplomatic initiative. Envoys were sent to 
the African tribes offering amnesties in return for renewed allegiance to 
Rome. The strategy eroded Firmus’ support and drove him into hiding. He 
was treacherously detained by Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, but com- 
mitted suicide. Nevertheless, the body was brought to Theodosius’ camp 
at Subicara, and the Roman army returned to Sitifis in 374. 

Theodosius’ success in Africa confirmed him as one of the foremost 
generals in Roman service. But with the conclusion of war in Africa, he was 
himself placed under investigation. It is possible that his prominence and 
popularity endangered him following the death of Valentinian I. The 
enquiries were rapidly and secretly completed; late in 375 or early in 376, 
Theodosius was executed at Carthage. 33 

29 Amm. Marc, xxix.j. 30 Title: C 1 L 8, 5358. See Kotula (1970). 

31 Romanus himself was subsequently acquitted: Amm. Marc, xxvm.6.29. See PLRE 1.768 
‘Romanus 5’. 32 xxix.5.16. 33 Jer. Chron. s.a, 376. See Demandt (1969). 
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VII. VALENS AND THE REVOLT OF PROCOPIUS 

Procopius was a native of Cilicia and a kinsman of the emperor Julian. 34 
Educated, reserved and strict, he had enjoyed success under Constantdus 
II, and when Julian set out on his fateful Persian campaign in the spring of 
363, he instructed Procopius and his fellow comes Sebastianus to station 
their forces along the northern sector of the Mesopotamian frontier to 
secure the flank of the imperial army or to suggest a feint. 

News of Jovian’s accession reached Procopius late in 363, along with a 
new commission to accompany Julian’s remains to their final resting-place 
in the suburbs of Tarsus. The change of emperor signalled dangers for 
Procopius, whose relations with Julian had been close. Rumours circulated, 
one alleging that Julian had nominated Procopius secredy as his successor 
before setting out on his last campaign, and another that Julian had uttered 
Procopius’ name with his last breath. Sensing the danger, Procopius per- 
formed the obsequies for Julian and slipped quiedy from view. 

Procopius did not, however, consider himself to be unsuitable for the 
throne, and imperial pretensions mingled with his fears. At first, he lived 
anonymously at Chalcedon, but making discreet visits to Constantinople, 
he ascertained the extreme unpopularity of Valens’ regime there. The 
emperor’s anxiety about war with Persia had transmitted itself to the urban 
officials, who were attempting to recover moneys owed to the imperial 
purse even from the reign of Aurelian. Torture was employed, and quad- 
ruple fines alienated the propertied classes in Constantinople. 

In the spring of 365, Valens set off for Antioch, from where he hoped 
to direct operations in the east. But reports of an imminent Gothic inva- 
sion of Thrace forced him to divert the corps of Divitenses and Tungricani 
back westwards to bolster the defences on the Danubian frontier. At 
Constantinople, Procopius made contact with a number of acquaintances 
serving as officers in these legions. Subverted by extravagant promises, they 
welcomed him into their camp. A desultory acclamation, perhaps engi- 
neered by Procopius’ bodyguard, swelled to become a rousing acceptance. 
The new emperor’s entourage then made its way to the senate house but, 
finding no clarissimi, it proceeded on to the imperial palace, where on the 
evening of 28 September 365 Procopius took up residence. 

News of the revolt reached Valens as he was preparing to leave Caesarea 
in Cappadocia. He was advised not to continue his march eastwards, as 
Galatia was likely to go over to the usurper. Faced by a renascent Persia in 
the east, a Gothic threat in Thrace and the prospect of a difficult civil war 
in Asia, Valens considered abandoning everything, but his advisers urged 



31 See Matthews, Ammianus 191-205; Austin (1972c); Biocklcv, Ammianus ; 5-61. For the problem of 
usurpation generally: Wardman (1984). 
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him to send two legions (Jovii and Victores) against the rebels at once; other 
units could be summoned from the eastern provinces as required. The 
emperor recovered his composure and decided to fight for his throne. 

Procopius lost no time in establishing his own government. He recalled 
the generals Gomoarius and Agilo, whom Julian had passed over. 35 The 
comes Julius, commanding a powerful corps in Thrace, was tricked into 
coming to Constantinople by forged orders, and his troops were quickly 
subverted. Procopius also produced ‘messengers’ who affirmed the death 
of Valentinian. He located Constanda Postumia, Constantius II’s infant 
daughter, and used her as a powerful symbol of legitimacy; a letter was even 
despatched to the Goths asserting Procopius’ connection with Constantine 
the Great, an emperor so impressive in barbarian memory that 3000 warri- 
ors were sent to help the usurper. 

Not every initiative succeeded, however. Mellifluous messengers sent to 
IUyricum, their packs stuffed with coins showing Procopius’ head, were 
detained and executed by Aequitius, magister militum per Illjricum, who sealed 
the communicating passes between east and west. 36 

Late in 365, the Jovii and Victores intercepted Procopius and his forces 
at Mygdus on the river Sangarius. But as the armies closed together, 
Procopius dashed between the lines and hailed an old comrade-in-arms 
who was standing in the first rank of Valens’ legionaries. The usurper vio- 
lendy denounced the Pannonian occupation of the imperial throne and 
turned the allegiance of the troops, who declared for Procopius. 

Territorial successes followed. Blocked in the west, Procopius extended 
his empire in the east by capturing Nicaea. When Valens attempted to 
recover nearby Chalcedon, the defenders of the city berated the emperor 
as a ‘sabaiarius’ or ‘beer-drinker’, and a sudden sally made by Procopius’ 
forces in Nicaea drove him back to Ancyra in disorder. Virtually the whole 
of Bithynia fell into the usurper’s hands. 

Thus far, Valens’ response to Procopius’ usurpation had been condi- 
tioned by the need to take action quickly; he had been compelled to make 
what use he could of the limited forces he had available and his own 
modest military talent. In the spring of 366 Valens, bolstered by the magis- 
ter militum per Orientem Lupicinus and his troops, marched west to confront 
Gomoarius, who was operating in Lydia. 37 Procopius’ general had brought 
Constantia Postumia with him and was using her presence to sway popular 
support towards the usurper. As a highly effective counter-measure, 



35 The former had had experience of usurpation before; he had betrayed Vetranio to Constantius 11 
in 350. 

36 For Procopius’ coins, see J. W. E.Pearce, RJC ix, 209-16 (Constantinople); 192-3 (Heraclea); 
239—41 (Cyzicus); 250-2 (Nicomedia). 

37 Amm. Marc, xxvi.9.2 has ‘Lycia’but modern scholars have doubted that Procopius’ forces could 
have been so widely dispersed. See Fontaine 5, 227 (n. 1 21); Paschoud 11.2, 347 (n. 121). 
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however, Valens succeeded in persuading Flavius Arbitdo, the veteran 
general of Constantine I, to come to his camp. Procopius, who had plun- 
dered the old man’s house in Constantinople, was denounced as a common 
brigand. The usurper’s troops began to waver, and Gomoarius, deserting a 
usurper for the second time in his distinguished career, led his forces into 
Valens’ camp at Thyatira in March or April 366. 

Valens pressed on into Phrygia, where he engaged Procopius at Nacolia. 
As the emperor gained the upper hand, Agilo defected. His men inverted 
their shields and hastened across the field into the emperor’s lines. 

Procopius realized that his military foundation had been destroyed. He 
fled with Florentius, his commander in Nicaea, and a trusted tribune, 
Barchalba. But his companions, seeing the only hope of saving their own 
lives, suddenly seized and bound him and brought him to the camp of 
Valens. There he was at once beheaded, and Barchalba and Florentius, to 
their dismay and Ammianus’ disapproval, were also executed. 

VIII. VALENS AND PERSIA 38 

Sapor’s persistent interference in the affairs of Armenia finally violated the 
treaty which he had signed with Jovian in 368. 39 King Arsaces, invited to 
meet Persian agents on the pretext of re-establishing friendship, was 
imprisoned and then murdered. The government of Armenia was placed 
in the hands of Cylaces and Arrabanes, both agents of the Persian king. 
But Pharandzem, Arsaces’ wife, and Papa, his son, remained at large in the 
treasury city of Artogerassa. When Sapor’s forces besieged the city, Papa 
was smuggled out to the court of Valens at Neocaesarea in Pontus 
Polemoniacus, where he received a state welcome. Encouraged by the 
reception given to Papa, Cylaces and Arrabanes requested that Valens 
restore him to the Armenian throne. The emperor, however, was anxious 
not to infringe the treaty with Persia by king-making, so he returned Papa 
to Armenia in 369 without royal status but supported by the duxArmeniae 
Terentius. 

Sapor now determined to conquer the whole of Armenia. Extensive 
Persian military activity forced Papa, Cylaces and Arrabanes into hiding for 
five months. The city of Artogerassa also fell into Sapor’s hands, along with 
Arsaces’ widow and the considerable treasures of the former royal family. 
In these circumstances, with the kingdom tottering on the brink of Persian 

38 Grousset (1975) i4of.; Baynes (1910). 

39 Amm. Marc. xxvu,i2. Date: Fontaine, j, 270 n. jot. Ammianus says that Sapor’s activities were 
in contravention of the treaty with Jovian but his own account of the treaty docs not fully support this. 
In 363 Rome promised not to give aid to Armenia but Persia did not undertake any similar obligation. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of the treaty was broken. See Them. Or. vm (translated in Heather and 
Matthews, 1991). 
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overlordship, Valens ordered his magister peditum Anntheus to undertake the 
defence of Armenia and provided him with a force to complement 
Terentius’ legions. He thus forestalled a second full-scale Persian invasion 
of Armenia, but the ever-resourceful Sapor sued for peace direcdy with 
Papa, who was induced to execute his two closest advisers as a gesture of 
good will. Sapor contacted Valens and reminded him of the promise made 
by Jovian not to defend Armenia. Valens, however, pressed on with his 
arrangements in the east. In 370, a vigorous campaign conducted by 
Terentius restored a pretender, Sauromaces, to half of Iberia, a mountain- 
ous kingdom in the Caucasus mountains, north-east of Armenia. The area 
to the east of the river Cyrus was left in the hands of Aspacures, a Persian 
protege. 

The Persian king now realized that Valens had no intention of observ- 
ing the terms of Jovian’s treaty and in the spring of 371 he crossed into 
Roman territory. Trajanus and Vadomarius, a former king of the Alamanni, 
met a powerful collection of Persian cataphracts, archers and infantry at 
Vagabanta, but the outcome was inconclusive, and at the end of the season 
Sapor retired to Ctesiphon, Valens to Antioch. 

There, the praetorian prefect of the Orient uncovered details of magical 
practices in high places, using information supplied by Palladius, a humble 
poisoner, and Heliodorus, an expert in horoscopy. 40 It was claimed that a 
certain ex-governor, Fidustius, assisted by two accomplices, had actually 
sought and ascertained the name of the emperor’s successor through 
supernatural agencies. This man, the inquisitors were informed, was to be 
one Theodorus, an educated and charismatic notarius of the second rank 
from Gaul. 

Theodorus was summoned from Constantinople and investigations 
were carried out into the affairs of a large number of men of high rank 
living throughout the eastern provinces. The atmosphere of fear and 
danger was increased by an attempt made on Valens’ life by a scutarius as he 
was resting on the road between Antioch and Seleucia. Ammianus, an eye- 
witness of the trials, explains that the emperor’s natural bad temper was 
compounded by his gullibility to make him the most unbending of judges. 41 

Tortures were employed against men of distinction, and further details 
of the divinatory activity emerged. Hilarius, a palace officer, had made a 
small imitation of the Delphic tripod and placed on it a round dish, on the 
edges of which were marked the twenty-four letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet. A ring was suspended over the dish in an elaborate ceremony recalling 
the rites of Pythian Apollo. Upon consultation, the suspended ring moved 
over the letters, spelling out hexameter verses. One of the questions which 



40 Amm Marc, xxix.i . 4 #. For what follows, see Zos. iv.i 3.2— 1 5.2. Also Matthews, Ammianus 219-26 
and for the survival of magic in the period: Barb (1963). 41 Amm. Marc, xxix.i. 20. 
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the consulters put to the magical machine was “What man will succeed the 
present emperor?’ The ring began to spell out the letters: theta (th), epsilon 
(e), omicron (o) and delta (d) before the meeting broke up in excitement as 
each man realized the prediction. A letter written in Theodorus’ own hand 
and seeking further details of the prediction was found, sealing his fate. 
Valens, in response to a request from the court judges for advice, issued a 
single order that all those convicted should die. 42 More trials followed, as a 
result of which many men of all ranks perished. 43 Suspect books were 
seized and burned in a frenzy of investigation. 

Relations between Rome and Papa, meanwhile, had been badly damaged 
by the latter’s attempted rapprochement with Sapor. In 373, the dux Armeniae 
and his fellow officers contacted Valens and complained that Papa was 
behaving cruelly and arrogantly. They advised Valens to find a more suit- 
able king for Armenia. The emperor courteously summoned Papa to the 
imperial court, but at Tarsus he was placed under house arrest. The artful 
prince staged a spectacular escape, putting to flight a full legion and evading 
a force of 1000 scut am before regaining his kingdom. 

Armenia itself was still occupied by Trajanus’ army, and Valens issued 
instructions to his dux to assassinate Papa. Slowly and carefully, Trajanus 
won the confidence of the fugitive, showing him conciliatory letters from 
Valens and attending banquets given by the king. During a feast hosted by 
the Romans, Trajanus absented himself from the table when the hospital- 
ity was most pleasant and sent in a barbarian scutarius who ran the Armenian 
king through. 44 

Sapor, fearing the resurgence of an aggressive and expansionist Roman 
policy towards Armenia, sent his envoy to Valens in 373 to demand the 
withdrawal of Roman forces from the country or at least the evacuation of 
the portion of Iberia which they occupied. Valens flatly refused to comply 
and declared that he was determined to stand by Jovian’s treaty, thus ush- 
ering in a period of complex and fruitless diplomacy. 

In spring 378 an exasperated Sapor attempted to justify his claim to 
Armenia and asserted that most of the signatories of Jovian’s peace were 
now dead. But Valens, who clearly held the initiative, delivered a final ulti- 
matum: the king’s claim on Armenia was unjust; the Armenians had been 
guaranteed independence, and Sapor must observe it. The Roman soldiers 
whom Sapor had taken when he campaigned against Sauromaces were to 
be returned within one year. 



42 Amm. Marc. xxix.i.j8. All were strangled except Simonides, who was burned alive. 

43 Maximus the philosopher, a former confidant of the emperor Julian, was convicted of having 
knowledge of the verses which prophesied Theodorus’ rtgnum. He was beheaded at Ephesus: Amm. 
Marc, xxix.1.42. Other executed philosophers named by Zosimus: iv.ij.i: Hilarius of Phrygia, 
Simonides, Patricius of Lydia, Andronicus of Caria. Ridley (1982) 1 88 n. 40 says that the trials virtually 
wiped out the remaining pagan philosophers of the east. 44 Amm. Marc, xxx.i .20. 
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Valens’ ambassadors performed impressively at Sapor’s court but they 
had unwisely accepted the allegiance of certain Armenian kingdoms as 
they travelled to the king’s headquarters. When the Surena visited Valens 
and made a conciliatory offer of the same kingdoms, the emperor 
responded by declaring that they were not the king’s to give. Gravely 
insulted, the Persians retired to prepare for war. Sapor ordered his Surena 
to recover the whole of Armenia. But as the respective empires anticipated 
a great conflict, news began to reach Valens of a terrible disaster in the 
western portions of his territory. Within months his belligerence towards 
Sapor had vanished and his power was extinguished in a manner quite 
unforeseen. 



IX. VALENS AND THE GOTHS 

In 366, Valens declared that the decision of the Goths to aid Procopius was 
a breach of the treaty which they had signed with Constantine in 332, but 
in reality trouble with Gotho-Roman relations had been developing since 
the reign of Julian. In 362, Julian had dismissed them contemptuously, 
declaring that only through war would they secure better conditions. And 
Procopius had intercepted and subverted units already making their way to 
Thrace to counter a perceived threat. Thus, in 366, when the Goths 
defended themselves by claiming that Procopius had demonstrated his 
kinship to Constantine, their excuse was of little importance; Valens had 
already decided to undertake pre-emptive military action to secure the 
Danube frontier. 

In a series of campaigns between 367 and 369, Valens penetrated Gothic 
territory, causing widespread disruption among the Tervingi and also 
making contact with the more distant Greuthungi. 45 But the successes were 
unconvincing, and Valens’ failure to subdue the Goths decisively made 
news from the east more unwelcome. 

Sapor had toppled the kings of Armenia and Iberia and was threatening 
to upset the balance of power on the eastern frontier. Valens would himself 
have to move east and direct operations. With some reluctance, therefore, 
he was forced to abandon his aggressive policy towards the Goths and 
negotiate peace. 

The treaty of 369 superseded the peace of 332. King Athanaric had 
bound himself by a solemn oath to his father never to set foot in Roman 
territory, and the signatories were transported to a boat moored in the 
centre of the Danube. Henceforth, the Goths were no longer to receive 
subsidies from the emperors and they undertook not to cross the Danube. 



45 For these peoples and the difficulty in identifyng them: Todd (1992) 147—91; Heather, Goths and 
Romans 1 2—1 8; Wolfram, Goths 24—6. 
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The privilege of uninterrupted trade with the Romans was lost; commer- 
cial relations were to continue at only two points on the Danube. 46 

Despite the confident rhetoric which issued from court panegyrists, the 
peace which Rome concluded with the Goths in 369 marked her failure to 
solve the problems which the Gothic presence posed. But Valens was given 
little time to reassess the situation because of an utterly unforeseen crisis 
developing far beyond the Gothic kingdoms. 

The ancient sources identify the Huns as the cause of a remarkable 
migration of northern peoples. 47 Living a nomadic life on the steppes 
beyond the Maeotic Sea (Sea of Azov), the Huns had survived by devel- 
oping superb skills of horsemanship and a ferocious fighting spirit. Moving 
westwards, they had overwhelmed the Halani, living in Asia just beyond the 
river Tanais. They then crossed into Europe and attacked the Greuthungi, 
killing two kings and pushing a mass of refugees on to the banks of the 
Dniester. 

The advance of the Huns brought them inexorably into contact with the 
Tervingi. Their king, Athanaric, put up stout resistance in an attempt to 
keep the invaders beyond the Dniester, but a savage and unexpected night 
attack broke Tervingian resistance. The Huns’ insatiable appetite for booty 
gave the Tervingi time to contemplate a desperate solution to their threat- 
ened destruction. The Roman province of Thrace lay just beyond the 
Danube and their own recent history provided them with evidence of the 
vigour of Rome’s armies. Only the proud Athanaric, loyal to his father’s 
memory and fearful of Valens, refused to consider so dishonourable a plan 
and retired into the Carpathian mountains. 

Early in 376 the Tervingi, now led by Alavivus, sent envoys to Valens at 
Antioch. The barbarians promised to conduct themselves peacefully and 
supply Rome with recruits if the emperor would grant them admission to 
the empire and lands in Thrace. 48 It was pointed out to Valens that such a 
plentiful resource of recruits would leave Roman farmers free to work the 
land, thereby increasing the revenue to the imperial treasury. Thus, in the 
autumn of 376, Valens decided to allow the Tervingi to cross into Thrace. 
The Greuthungi, however, were denied access to Roman territory. 49 The 
final demand made of the Goths may have been that they convert to Arian 
Christianity. 50 



46 See Amm. Marc xxvii.j; Them. Or. x.135 (trans. in Heather and Matthews (1991)); Zos. iv.i 1.4; 
Heather, Goths and Romans 1 1 j— 1 6. 

47 Amm. Marc. xxxi. 2.1ft with Richter (1974). Cf. Zos. iv.20.3— 7;Jordanes,C«r/wtf 121— 3; Eunap. fr. 
41, 42 Blockley. For Huns, see Diesner (1982) 71—85 (for the Goths, see: 90-123); Maenchen-Helfen, 
Hu nr, Altheim (1959—62) vols 1 and 2; Thompson, Attila. Also, Heather, Goths and Romans 135ft 

48 Amm. Marc xxxi.4.1; j; 8; Zos. 1v.20.j- No formal treaty: Orosius vn.33.10.The terms of settle- 
ment, see Heather, Goths and Romans 1 24ft; Wolfram, Goths and Romans 1 17ft; Chrysos (1973). 

49 For the story of a Gothic ‘oath’, see Heather, Gotbs and Romans 139ft 

50 See Heather, Goths and Romans 1 27—8; Heather (1986); Rubin (1981). 
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Estimates of the number that crossed the Danube vary between 
Eunapius’ unreliable figure of 200,000 warriors and modern projections of 
90,000 people of all ages. 51 

The Goths had expected a swift dispersal to their allotted lands in 
Thrace but found themselves detained on the Roman bank and cheated by 
Lupicinus, the comes ret militaris in Thrace, who bargained dog meat for 
slaves. Their relief at escaping the Huns was quickly replaced by distrust 
and apprehension. The Roman commanders, realizing that their own 
forces were dwarfed by the Gothic horde, issued the order to move off 
towards Marcianopolis. But the departure of troops from the Danube 
allowed the Greuthungi, who had earlier been denied admission, the 
opportunity to make their way secretly into Thrace. 52 

Lupicinus, meanwhile, invited the leading Gothic chieftains Fritigern 
and Alavivus to his camp as a gesture of good will. But troops were sta- 
tioned between Marcianopolis and the barbarians, and permission to enter 
the city and secure supplies was refused. Driven to desperation by hunger 
and exasperated by Roman tactlessness, a group of Goths became involved 
in a pitched battle with some of the townspeople. Lupicinus was informed 
and he immediately massacred the guards whom Fritigern and Alavivus 
had brought with them, seizing the kings as hostages. The Goths were 
incensed, and Fritigern convinced Lupicinus that war could only be averted 
if he was freed to return to his people. 53 The Tervingi, however, were now 
convinced that Valens had no intention of honouring his promises and 
under Fritigern’s leadership they began looting villages in the vicinity of 
Marcianopolis. 

Lupicinus realized that his attempt to manage the crossing and avoid 
hostilities had failed. He drew up his forces nine miles west of 
Marcianopolis and advanced on the Goths. The Roman army was met by 
a furious barbarian attack which swept it away; its standards were captured 
by the enemy and the commander himself only survived after a disgrace- 
ful flight from the field. The defeat left Thrace wide open to attack from 
the north, and numerous barbarians in Roman employment deserted, 
bringing to the Goths valuable intelligence on Roman military dispositions 
and settlements ripe for plunder. 

News of the disaster reached Valens at Antioch late in 376. Victor, his 
magister equitum, was despatched to Sapor’s court to negotiate a settlement 
over Armenia. Crossing into Europe in the spring of 377, the Romans 
hemmed a large band of Goths into the defiles of the Haemus mountains. 
Gratian had sent his dux Frigiderius and the comes domesticorum Richomer 

51 Eunap. fr. 42 Blockley; Schmidt (1969) 405. Cf. Burns (1978) and Paschoud 2.2, 576 n. 145. 

SI For the theory that the Tervingi and Greuthungi cooperated, see Heather, Gothland Romans ijSff. 

u Alavivus is not heard of again. For the possibility that the kings represented rival Gothic factions: 
Heather, Goths and Romans 1 37. 
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with legions from Pannonia and Gaul in response to an appeal from Valens. 
At Salices, the western and eastern armies met within sight of the laager of 
wagons which the Goths had drawn about their camp. The subsequent 
batde was bloody but the heavy losses on both sides failed to produce a 
decisive result. The Romans, however, could ill afford their casualties; the 
generals were so anxious to withdraw to Marcianopolis that all but the 
highest-born dead were left unburied. 

When the Romans returned to the site of the battle some seven days 
later, they were surprised to find the Gothic army still there and block- 
aded it again. The barbarians finally made contact with bands of Huns 
and Alans who had crossed the Danube and, offering them huge quanti- 
ties of booty, secured their alliance. The Romans drew back from the 
powerful coalition, and within weeks the barbarians had ravaged the 
province of Thrace from the Hellespont to the Rhodope mountains, 
causing huge loss of life. 

Fleeing one large band of Goths, Frigiderius fell upon a force made up 
of Taifali and Goths in Illyricum. The Romans won a resounding victory 
and the barbarians who survived were settled by Gratian in Mutina, Regium 
and Parma. 54 

Gratian was anxious to help his uncle personally, but in February 378 the 
Lentienses were apprised of his preparations to leave the west and crossed 
the frozen Rhine. Between forty and seventy thousand warriors entered 
Raetia. Gratian was forced to recall the legions he had sent to Pannonia and 
stage a lightning campaign across the Rhine, losing valuable weeks while 
the Goths overran Thrace. 

Valens, meanwhile, had shifted his court from Antioch to 
Constantinople in the spring of 378. Intelligence reports reached the court 
that disparate Gothic forces were coming together at Cybale and moving 
on Adrianople. A letter from Gratian also arrived, assuring Valens that the 
western emperor was marching with all speed to meet him. The letter also 
mentioned the recent victory over the Lentienses, and the reference dis- 
turbed Valens. He felt pressurized to match the success of his nephew and 
his own generals. Thus, late in July, when news reached him of a force of 
10,000 Goths moving towards Nice, Valens could wait no longer; he 
formed his army into a massive square and took it to Adrianople. There, 
Richomer arrived to tell Valens that only days separated the forces of the 
two emperors; Gratian’s army had been attacked by Alans at Castra Martis 
and he himself had been afflicted with fever, but Valens was advised to wait 
until the armies had been combined. Valens, believing himself to be on the 
brink of a resounding victory which would restore the security of the 
Danube, did not wish to share his glory. Only one of the generals, a 

54 Amm. Marc, xxxi.9.4. 
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Sarmatian named Victor, advised delay, but the rest, including the usually 
cautious Sebastianus, urged the emperor to engage the enemy. 

The Goths retained some hope that combat could be avoided, or at least 
delayed. Fritigern sent a Christian presbyter to Valens and made a formal 
demand that Thrace, with its flocks and stores, should be ceded. A private 
letter for Valens alone requested that the emperor move his force to within 
clear sight of the Goths so that Fritigern could use its impressive appear- 
ance to dampen the belligerence of his people. Valens refused to hand over 
so vital a territory as Thrace, and he may also have suspected a subterfuge 
by which the Goths could gauge the size of the Roman army. 

On the morning of 9 August 378, the emperor deposited his imperial 
seal and his field treasury in Adrianople. He then led his soldiers out into 
the plain in a north-westerly direction towards the Gothic camp. At about 
two o’clock in the afternoon the legionaries caught sight of the wagons of 
the Goths drawn into a huge circle around the perimeter of their camp. In 
battle order, with the right wing of cavalry pushed slighdy ahead of the 
main body, the army advanced. 55 

The Goths, who were awaiting the arrival of a large force of Greuthungi 
cavalry, stalled, but Valens dismissed an embassy contemptuously, as it did 
not include any Gothic kings. Fritigern responded by giving the impression 
that he was summoning more senior representatives while his men lit fires 
up-wind of the Roman army, which waited in the baking heat. Valens was 
presently contacted again with the offer that Fritigern would curb the 
aggression of his soldiers if the emperor would despatch some noble 
hostages to him. Aequitius, one of the palatine tribunes and a relative of 
the emperor, refused to go, remembering a previous incarceration. 
Richomer volunteered for the task, and collecting up proofs of his rank, 
set off for Fritigern’s headquarters. But as he left the Roman lines, a fierce 
skirmish erupted between some over-eager archers and the barbarian 
guards. The combat was observed by the returning cavalry of Alaethus and 
Saphrax, who charged their men into the Roman ranks. 

The massed forces surged together with a violent impact. The left wing 
of the Roman army pressed forward and almost reached the enemy camp, 
but contact with supporting cavalry was lost and the flank was violently 
thrown back. Desperate hand-to-hand fighting ensued and missiles rained 
down on the densely packed ranks. By the early afternoon, the Roman 
forces were exhausted; they had marched to the battlefield and been in full 
armour under the blazing sun since dawn. Under fierce pressure from the 
Gothic assault, their lines broke and the great army disintegrated; units lost 
their shape and a headlong flight from the field followed. Valens attempted 
to rally his men but his auxiliary reserve, the Batavi, was nowhere to be 



55 Amm. Marc, xxxi.12.1 1. See Wolfram (1977); Bums (1975); Pavan (1979)- 
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found. The Goths, realizing that the day was won, pressed home their 
attacks. Only dusk brought an end to the carnage. 

Valens himself, escaping among a throng of common soldiers, was killed 
by an arrow, although the failure to recover his body gave rise to vivid 
stories of his end. Ammianus recorded one version in which the emperor 
was carried, wounded, to a peasant’s cottage by bodyguards and eunuchs. 
A band of Goths surrounded the house and burned it, without knowing 
whom they had killed. 56 

Barely one-third of Valens’ army escaped the batde. A large number of 
viri illustres were killed, most notably Trajanus and Sebastianus; Valerianus, 
curator stabuli, Aequitius the curator palatii and Potentius the tribune of the 
promoti were lost; thirty-five tribunes fell; numerous rectores and vacantes per- 
ished. Modern scholars suggest that between fifteen and thirty thousand 
Roman soldiers died. 57 Ammianus considered Adrianople to be the worst 
defeat suffered by Rome since Cannae (216 b.c.). 



X. THEODOSIUS; THE GOTHIC WAR 

Although Gratian grieved little for his uncle, he could not rule the empire 
alone. 58 Moesia and Thrace had been devastated by the Tervingi and 
Greuthungi; Gaul was threatened by Alamanni and Franks. He therefore 
moved to Sirmium to consider the credentials of imperial candidates, while 
the government of Valens’ dominions devolved upon the generals 
appointed before his death. Some desperate measures were taken. Julius, 
magister equitum et peditum per Orientem, assembled a larger number of Goths 
in Roman service outside Constantinople. When the barbarians had been 
disarmed, they were butchered to a man. 

In his nineteen years, Gratian had not acquired the nerve and military 
experience needed to reverse Roman fortunes. There was, however, a 
general of outstanding skill who had been living in retirement since the dra- 
matic downfall and execution of his father in 574. An urgent appeal 
brought Flavius Theodosius from his family’s Spanish estates to take up the 
post of magister equitum, and on 19 January 379 Gratian crowned him 
emperor at Sirmium. 

The disaster at Adrianople had ravaged the ranks of the legions. To make 
good the losses, Theodosius sponsored stern and comprehensive conscrip- 
tion laws. 59 Edicts threatened those who furnished unfit recruits, and even 
self-mutilation did not secure an exemption from service. But the depth of 

56 Amm. Marc xxxi. 13. 14—16. Some Catholics considered his death a punishment for his Arianism: 
Ambrose, De Fide ad Gratianum 2, 16; Orosius, Historiae advenus Paganos vi 1.3 3. 1 5—1 9. 

57 Amm. Marc xxxi.13.19. See Heather, Goths and Romans 147 for a discussion of the Roman losses. 

58 See Heather, Gotbs and Romans 147—56 and Appendix B; Wolfram, Goths 13 1-9. 

59 C.Th vii. 13. 8; 9 (380); 10 (381); 1 1 (382). 
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Roman distress was most vividly illustrated by the decision to admit non- 
Romans to the army in unprecedented numbers. The hostile Zosimus 
claimed that there was no longer any distinction between Roman and 
barbarian in the ranks. Even deserters from barbarian armies beyond the 
Danube were admitted. 60 

Although the source material will not sustain a coherent narrative of the 
first years of Theodosius’ reign, there is sufficient evidence to sample 
something of the chaos and hardship of the early campaigns which the 
emperor conducted from Thessalonica. 

After the victory at Adrianople, the Gothic army attempted unsuccess- 
fully to capture the city. The subsequent fragmentation of the Gothic host 
enabled Theodosius to win victories over a number of individual bands of 
barbarians. 61 One group making for Constantinople itself was foiled by 
Arab archers of queen Mavia and by the city’s impressive walls. 62 

By the spring of 380, two particularly powerful Gothic concentrations 
had emerged. One, led by Fritigern, made for Macedonia and Thessaly. The 
other, under the command of Allortheus and Saphrax, the guardians of 
king Viderich, threatened Pannonia. In the summer of 380, the latter col- 
lided with Gratian’s forces. 63 The barbarians’ advance was checked and late 
sources hint at a separate peace between Gratian and the invaders, who 
were settled as federate allies in Pannonia II, Savia and Valeria. 64 

An engagement between Theodosius and the Goths ended in a serious 
defeat for the Romans. 65 In the winter of 380-1, Theodosius fell seriously 
ill and baptism was administered in anticipation of his death. He recovered, 
however, in time to receive the king Athanaric, who had originally refused 
to enter Roman territory, but fled from domestic intrigues to the court of 
Theodosius at Constantinople in January 3 81. 66 The king was in poor 
health, and when he died two weeks later, a magnificent funeral was held 
and Athanaric was interred in a grand mausoleum. Many of the Tervingi in 
Roman service were deeply impressed by Theodosius’ gesture. 

Elsewhere, beyond the common desire for booty, the invaders had no 
guiding strategy and the emperors were able to exploit their inconstancy 
and lack of cohesion. On 3 October 382 Theodosius’ magister militum 
Saturninus signed a treaty with the remaining Goths. 67 Only the scantiest 

60 Zos. iv.) 1. 1. 

61 The official calendar of the eastern empire records celebrations on 1 7 November 3 79 held to mark 
victories over Goths, Alans and Huns: Cons. Const. ( Cbron . Min. 1.243, 379, iff and 380, 1). 

62 Amm. Marc, xxxi.16.3-6 to be preferred to Zos. 1v.22.1-3. 

63 Heather, Goths and Romans 1 5 5 thinks this campaign is to be dated to 381. 

64 See Heather, Goths and Romans Appendix B; Wolfram, Goths 1 32 with n. 92. 

65 Zos. iv.3 1.3—5. For more details of fighting, see Eun. fr. 50 M;Jord. Gttica 139-40. 

66 Zos. iv. 34.1 ff; Cons. Const, s.a. 381 ( Chron . Min. 1.243, 381, 1 and 2). See also Jord. Gttica i43ff 

67 Cbron. Min. 1, 243. According to Wolfram, Goths 133: ‘Probably the most momentous Jbedus in 
Roman history’. Gratian may already have made peace with the Greuthungi. See n. 64 above and cf. 
Heather, Goths and Romans ch. 5 ; Wolfram, Goths 1 3 3-4. 
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details of the agreement survive. In January 383, the orator Themisrius 
praised Theodosius for the new settlements of men in Thrace, settlements 
made up of former enemies, not relocated easterners. 68 It would seem, 
therefore, that Theodosius’ peace of 382 made provision for the settlement 
of large numbers of barbarians on Roman territory, most probably along 
the Danube in Lower Moesia, Thrace, Dacia Ripensis and Macedonia. 
Barbarians had been admitted to the empire and armies of Rome before 
but they had been required to submit themselves to Roman command and 
discipline. 69 Those setded by Theodosius retained their native military 
structure and followed their own chieftains into batde on the Roman side. 
Thus the barbarians lived as discrete nations within the frontiers and served 
as allies (foederati ) when Rome called upon them in war. 70 



XI. THEODOSIUS AND CHRISTIANITY 

After his accession Theodosius took time to understand fully the complex- 
ity of Greek Christianity. In February 3 80 he issued an edict which indel- 
icately defined orthodoxy as ‘the form of religion handed down by the 
apostle Peter to the Romans and now followed by bishop Damasus [of 
Rome] and Peter of Alexandria’. 71 

When he took possession of his capital on 24 November 380, one of his 
first acts was to depose the Arian bishop Demophilus. A council sitting in 
Antioch, for the purpose of suppressing the followers of Apollinaris and 
discussing reconciliation with Rome, extended an invitation to Gregory of 
Nazianzus to take up the vacant see. Theodosius hoped that Gregory’s 
appointment might bridge the divisions in the Christian community, and 
his desire for unity was reflected in a law of 10 January 381 which again 
defined orthodoxy, but in terms which studiously avoided reference to 
Rome or Alexandria. 72 Gregory, for his part, was happy to leave his isolated 
diocese at Sasima in Cappadocia. Constantinople was in a ferment over the 
theological credentials of the candidates. In a memorable sermon, Gregory 
of Nyssa, another Cappadocian bishop, described the atmosphere in the 
city: ‘If you ask anyone for change, he will discuss with you whether the 
Son is begotten or unbegotten. If you ask about the quality of bread, you 
will received the answer that “the Father is greater, the Son is less.” If you 
suggest that you require a bath, you will be told that “There was nothing 
before the Son was created.” ,73 

In the summer of 381, Theodosius summoned a great council at 

68 Or. xvi. 21 1. 69 See de Ste Croix, Class Struggle 509 ff. 

70 Cf. Heather, Gotbs and Romans 1 59 who thinks the term inappropriate because the Goths surren- 
dered (dedi/io) and did not therefore have a foedus with Rome. 

71 C.Ib. xvi. 1. 2. See Piganiol, Empire ebretien 237-8. 72 C.Tb. xvi. 5. 6. 

73 De Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti (PC xlvi. 5 57—8). 
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Constantinople to confirm the decisions of Nicaea and formally elect 
Gregory of Nazianzus bishop. The wording of the Nicene creed was 
reviewed and all dissenting groups anathematized. Gregory was welcomed 
but by leaving his diocese at Sasima he had laid himself open to the charge 
of violating canon fifteen of the council of Nicaea which prohibited epis- 
copal translation. He himself proceeded to misjudge the feelings of suspi- 
cion towards the Latin church when he recognized Paulinus, favoured by 
pope Damasus, as the legitimate bishop of Antioch. Confronted by the 
rising tide of indignation, Gregory resigned his position, leaving the court 
to engineer the elevation of Nectarius, an unblemished diplomat, to the 
patriarchate. 

Not all the decisions of Constantinople went the way of the oriental 
bishops. Canon three was revised to read: The bishop of Constantinople 
shall have primacy and honour after the bishop of Rome, for Constantinople 
is the New Rome.’ 74 The formula ultimately satisfied few present. Most 
Constantinopolitan churchmen felt no inferiority to Rome; Damasus was 
disappointed at the absence of any reference to the Petrine tradition; and the 
Alexandrians were not mentioned at all. While the council of 
Constantinople sealed the fate of Arianism, it perpetuated and deepened the 
distrust between the major Christian communities of the Mediterranean. 

XII. THE USURPATION OF MAXIMUS AND THE FALL OF G RATI AN 

Since the spring of 381, Gratian had regularly resided in northern Italy, 
usually at Milan. 75 There, a strong influence over the boy emperor came to 
be exercised by Ambrose, the bishop. 76 Although Gratian had at his acces- 
sion, like all his predecessors, happily accepted the title and functions of 
pontifex maximus, in 382 he refused to receive the pontifical robe from a 
delegation of senators who had travelled from Rome. 77 At the same time, 
he finally removed state subsidies from the pagan ceremonies and deprived 
the vestales of their stipends. 78 The altar of Victory, so swiftly restored after 
Constantius had ordered its removal in 356 or 357, was taken from the 
senate house. 79 An immediate appeal from Rome was refused access to the 
emperor at Milan, largely through the agency of Ambrose. 80 

74 Mansi (1759-98) 3, 560 C. 

75 See Baldus (1984); Rodgers (1981); Matthews, Western Aristocracies 17 3-82, 223—38; Palanque (1965) 
255-6}. 

76 Ambrose, the former governor of Aemilia Liguria, was consecrated bishop on 7 December 373. 
He was rushed through all the clerical grades in only eight days, a violation of Canon 9 of the council 
of Nicaea. For Ambrose’s career, see now McLynn (1994). 

77 Zos. iv. 36. 5. See Cameron, Alan (1968); Matthews, Western Aristocracies 203-4; Croke and Harries 
(1982) 29-30. <a C.Th. 16, 10, 20 (dated 30 August 41 5 but containing much of Gradan’s measures). 

79 Symm. Re/, m.i 5. 

80 Ambrose, Ep. 17.10. He claimed that the delegation from the senate did not represent the body. 
Cf. Symm. Re/, m.i; xx. 
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In June 383, Gratian took an army through the Brenner Pass into Gaul 
to face an Alamannic invasion. Gratian had little liking for the arduous mil- 
itary life, preferring the classes of Ausonius and the pseudo-militarism of 
athletics. He was dazzled by the archery skills of one of his auxiliary regi- 
ments of Alans and feted the barbarians, to the chagrin of some of the 
legionaries. This imperial diversion coincided with an outbreak of unrest 
among the notorious legions of Britain, where the comes Brittaniarum 
Magnus Maximus had barely concealed a smouldering discontent since the 
elevation of Theodosius. In the spring of 383, his men declared him 
Augustus. 81 Although Maximus was warmly welcomed by the tough corps 
on the Rhine, the Gallic legions retained their loyalty to Gratian. In five days 
of skirmishing near Paris, however, the emperor’s conduct of operations 
so undermined the confidence of the soldiers that his leading general, 
Merobaudes, defected to the enemy. Gratian turned and fled with a small 
bodyguard of cavalrymen towards the Alps but was apprehended crossing 
the Rhone at Lugdunum (Lyons). On 23 August 383 he was executed along 
with his senior ministers. 

When he had overrun Gratian’s territories, Maximus showed no inclina- 
tion to turn on Valentinian II. Instead, he invited Valentinian to come to 
Trier where they could live ‘as father and son’. 82 Ambrose interceded, 
claiming that the court could not make the journey in winter but giving 
Valentinian time to fortify the Alpine passes separating him from Maximus. 

An embassy was also sent by Maximus to Theodosius. The new emperor 
did not claim responsibility for Gratian’s death and arrogantly demanded 
recognition, or war. Theodosius reflected that Valentinian’s territories 
remained unassailed and he knew that the barbarians would not fail to note 
his own departure from the Danube should he attempt to attack Maximus. 
There was, in addition, the excellence of Maximus’ military reputation; a 
war with him would by no means result in certain victory. 83 In the summer 
of 384, Theodosius therefore formally recognized the usurper. The names 
of the emperors were commemorated on inscriptions and their images dis- 
played together in public. 84 

The death of Gratian (383) and the appearance of Magnus Maximus 
convulsed the delicate arrangements made after the death of Valentinian I. 
The altar of Victory had become a symbol for high-born pagans and 
with Gratian’s untimely death many pagan senators hoped for a more 

81 ‘A vigorous and honest man, worthy to be Augustus had he not risen by usurpation contrary to 
his oath of allegiance’ (Oros. vn.34.9). 

82 Ambrose, Ep. 24.7. Diplomatic activity also involved Maximus’ son, Victor, travelling at least once 
to Milan. 

83 Them. Or. xvnr.2 2od— 221a, cf. 224c, seems to refer to some kind of military activity against the 
west in summer 384. Its nature is unknown and it was certainly not successful. 

84 Inscriptions: CIL vm.27. Statues: Zos. iv.37.3 (at Alexandria). Gratian’s acts remained in force: 
Ambrose, Ep. 17. 
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sympathetic attitude in Valentinian II. In 384, the senate’s leading orator, Q. 
Aurelius Symmachus, conveyed an elegant and passionate plea to the young 
emperor for the return of the altar. Once again, however, Ambrose’s influ- 
ence over the throne proved to be decisive, although he himself had to 
compose two long letters to secure the rejection of Symmachus’ request. 85 

But as the displaced emperor’s stay in Milan became prolonged, tensions 
between Valentinian, Justina and Ambrose emerged. In the spring of 385 
Valentinian’s praetorian prefect requested that the bishop hand over the 
Portian basilica in Milan for the use of an Arian community in the 
emperor’s army. Ambrose refused to have anything to do with the demand 
and a tense confrontation took place on 9 April 385, when Ambrose was 
ordered to surrender the building. 86 Popular opinion in the city was firmly 
behind the bishop, and the court was forced to back down, but the cooling 
of relations between bishop and emperor enabled the Arians at court to 
pass a law which was favourable to the creed of Ariminum. 87 At the begin- 
ning of 386 Auxentius, an Arian bishop, was received by Valentinian and 
Justina. Ambrose was again ordered to surrender a church to the Arians in 
Milan. Once more, however, he resisted. Refusing to obey an order to leave 
the city, he occupied the basilica and denounced the perfidy of heretics. 

In the eastern empire, Theodosius took no direct action against the 
pagan cults during the first twelve years of his reign. But if Theodosius was 
commendably moderate, some of his subordinates were notably less so. 
The praetorian prefect of the Orient, Maternus Cynegius, took the oppor- 
tunity during his tour of eastern dioceses and Egypt in 385 to oversee the 
destruction of temples in the region. 88 

The first real test of the Gothic peace of 382 occurred in 386, when a 
force of Greuthungi appeared on the Danube. But Promotus, magister 
peditum per Thracias, had saturated the Roman bank of the river with troops 
and prevented a crossing. On 1 2 October 386 a magnificent triumph was 
held at Constantinople and an impressive column was erected in the Forum 
Tauri. 89 

Probably in the same year (386), peace was made between Rome and 
Persia. Armenia was divided up and six satrapies between the upper 
Euphrates and Tigris (about one-fifth of the kingdom) came into Roman 
hands. The satraps remained as governors of the strategically vital areas, 
but their installation was formally handled by Rome and their symbols of 
office came henceforth from the emperor himself. 90 



85 Documents collected in Wytzes (1977) and translated in Croke and Harries (1982) 28—51. 

86 Ambrose Ep. 20.8. See Gottlieb (1985); Piganiol, Empire chretien 271—2; McLynn (1994) 173—5. 

87 C.Th. xvi. 1. 4 (January 386); for what follows, McLynn (1994) 187-96. 

88 Zos. iv. 37. 3 alleges that Theodosius had issued orders. Cf. Lib. Or. xxx. See Fowden (1978). 

89 See Zos. iv.38— 9, a confused passage. Cons. Const. ( Cbron . Min. 1.244, 386) attributes the victory to 
Arcadius and Theodosius. 90 See Baynes (195 5) 207; Bloddey, Foreign Policy 39-45. 
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In the spring of 387, complex circumstances conspired to bring together 
a contested bishopric and increased financial impositions in Antioch. In 
response, the populace made a concerted attack on the images of the 
emperor and his family. Twenty-four days after the disturbance, 
Theodosius published his verdict: Antioch’s metropolitan status was abol- 
ished; henceforth she came humiliatingly under the jurisdiction of the 
village of Laodicaea. Her baths and circus were closed and corn distribu- 
tions to the citizens ceased. A tribunal was established under senior impe- 
rial officials, and trials, tortures and executions followed. The Antiochenes 
lodged an appeal, which was made at Constantinople early in April. To the 
delight of the citizens, a pardon was granted and was celebrated magnifi- 
cendy on Easter Sunday 387. 91 

Maximus, meanwhile, was not long satisfied with his annexation of 
Gratian’s dioceses. In 386 or 387, he launched a sudden attack on 
Valentinian II’s dominions, sending the latter and his court fleeing to 
Thessalonika, safely within Theodosius’ portion of the empire. 

Maximus arrived in Milan in time to take the consulship of 388, the occa- 
sion of a characteristically fulsome speech by the senate’s foremost orator, 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

After consulting the senate of Constantinople, Theodosius undertook 
the liberation of the west. Anticipating a naval attack, Maximus’ troops 
were surprised by Theodosius’ swift overland march, and advance elements 
apprehended Maximus himself at Aquileia. Theodosius’ officers tore off 
Maximus’ imperial insignia and brought him bound to their commander. 
The eastern emperor upbraided him for his crimes before executing him 
on 28 August 3 8 8. 92 

On 1 8 June 389, Theodosius visited Rome, displayed his second son, the 
four-year-old Honorius, and conciliated the senators who had supported 
Maximus. Symmachus, who had taken refuge in a church, was publicly par- 
doned. 93 This exhibition of clemency encouraged pagan senators at Rome 
to hope that the altar of Victory might yet be restored to the senate house. 
Symmachus again journeyed to the court at Milan. But he and his support- 
ers had badly misjudged the emperor; enraged by the request, Theodosius 
gave orders that the orator was to be unceremoniously removed from the 
city to a distance of a hundred miles. 94 

In Milan, Theodosius no less than Gratian encountered the formidable 
personality of Ambrose. Sometime during Theodosius’ war of liberation 
in the west, the fortress town of Callinicum on the Euphrates frontier 



91 Lib. Or. Antioch; Chrysostom Homiluu de Statuis {PG xlix.i— 222 ); Downey, Antioch 419-33; 
Browning ( 1932 ); further, pp. 1 54—5 below. 

92 Date of execution: Com. Const. ( Chron . Min. 1.24J, 388, 2). 93 Socr. HE v.14. 

94 Ambrose Ep. 57.4. For Symmachus’ removal: Ps.-Prosper, De Promissionibus et Praedictionibus Dei 
111. 38.41 {PL li. 834). 
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witnessed a short but violent outbreak of sectarian fighting, during which 
a Catholic mob destroyed a Jewish synagogue and a Valentinian church. 95 
Theodosius ordered the local bishop to repair both structures and to 
punish those who had caused the damage. But in a sermon preached before 
Theodosius himself, Ambrose argued that it was inappropriate of the 
emperor to favour Jews and heretics in this way. Theodosius relented, 
thereby strengthening the moral force which prominent churchmen could 
bring to bear on imperial business. 

In 390, Butheric, the garrison commander of Thessalonica, was lynched 
by a mob of citizens in a dispute over the detention of a charioteer. 
Theodosius decided that a clear demonstration of his anger was required 
and in April 390, when the citizens of Thessalonica had gathered in the 
circus of their town, the emperor’s troops were let loose. The slaughter was 
frightful; 7000 men, women and children were massacred in three hours. 96 
Ambrose withdrew in horror from the emperor’s court. He denounced 
Theodosius’ wickedness and banned him from receiving communion until 
he had repented. 97 The emperor sought absolution and was readmitted to 
communion on Christmas day 390, after an eight-month penance. 98 

Within weeks of being received back into communion, Theodosius 
drafted laws which constituted an unprecedented attack on the ancient 
cults. On 24 February 391 the prefect of Rome received instructions to 
close all temples and enforce a complete ban on all forms of sacrifice. 99 In 
November of the same year the ban was officially extended to the house- 
holds of the empire, with the stipulation of fines for those detected wor- 
shipping the lares or penates. Penalties were also set down for state officials 
who did not perform their enquiries with sufficient alacrity. 100 Henceforth, 
any act of pagan cult was illegal. 



XIII. THE FALL OF VALENTINIAN II AND THE USURPATION OF 

EUGENIUS 101 

Valentinian II had been restored by Theodosius in 388. The young 
emperor’s regime had been bolstered by the appointment of two Frankish 
officers, Bauto and Arbogast, as advisers. Following the death of the 



95 Ambrose, Ep. 40.6 and 1 6; 41 , esp. 26—8. See Matthews, Western Aristocracies 233— 4; McLynn (1994) 
298 ff. 

96 Ambrose, Ep. 51; Aug. De Civ. Dei v.26; Paulin. V.Ambros. xxiv; Sozom. HE vii.25; Theod. HE 
v.17. Zosimus, amazingly, passes over the incident. A purple passage in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 3, ed. 
Bury, 172-4; McLynn (1994) 31 jff. 97 Ambrose, Ep. 51. 

98 Ambrose, De obitu Theodosii 34; Rufinus xi.18; Aug. De Civ. Dei v.26; Paulin. V.Ambr. xxiv; Soz. 
HE vii.25 C m wrong year, 392); Theod. HE v.17 (caution needed). 99 CTh. xvi.10.10. 

100 C.Th. xvi. 10.12. 

101 See Matthews Western Aristocracies 238-50; Szidat (1 979); Straub (1966). A very useful selection of 
translated sources in Croke and Harries (1982) 52—72. 
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former, Arbogast assumed the rank of m agister militum without the consent 
of Valenrinian himself. Angry and humiliated, Valenrinian thrust a letter of 
dismissal before Arbogast sometime in the spring of 392. The magister 
militum coolly declared that since Valentinian had not appointed him to his 
command, he could not deprive him of it. 102 On 15 May 392, the young 
emperor was found dead at Vienne in Gaul. 103 

Arbogast could harbour no pretensions about occupying the throne 
himself; he therefore turned to a pliant professor of rhetoric at 
Valentinian’s court. On 22 August 392 Flavius Eugenius became 
Augustus. 104 It was probably hoped that his Christianity would help concili- 
ate his eastern partner. New coins bearing the names of Theodosius and 
his son Arcadius were minted at Trier and Milan; 105 Valentinian’s body was 
sent to Milan and unsuccessful attempts were made to enlist the city’s 
bishop, Ambrose, as a go-between. 

Theodosius did not offer recognition, but denunciation was muted. 106 In 
January 393, however, Theodosius dashed Eugenius’ remaining hopes by 
making his son Honorius Augustus at Constantinople. 107 

Eugenius’ anxiety for support led him to restore the altar of Victory to 
the senate house at Rome, although he had turned down the same request 
twice before. 108 Ambrose was informed that when Eugenius had won 
success on the battlefield, he would return to make the bishop’s cathedral 
a stable and his priests soldiers. 109 

The armies met at the river Frigidus in September 394. Eugenius, 
released from the need to placate Christian opinion, had a great statue of 
Jupiter clutching golden bolts of lightning set up to overlook the field, and 
his soldiers followed an image of Hercules into battle. 110 When battle was 
joined (6 September 394), a violent tempest disordered Eugenius’ troops 
and enabled Theodosius to rout the enemy. 111 Eugenius was executed and 
Arbogast took his own life; the Christian order had visited a crushing defeat 
upon its pagan enemies. 

After the battle of Frigidus, Theodosius moved to Milan. 112 His health 
deteriorated suddenly, and Honorius was summoned from the eastern 



102 Zos. iv. 5 3. See also Paschoud 2.2, nn. 200-1. 

103 Date: Epiphanius, De Mensuris et Ponderibus 20. Identity of murderer as Arbogast: Zos. iv. 54.3 but 
cf. Ambr. De Obitu Theodosii 39-40. See Paschoud’s commentary 2.2, 45 5— 8 and Croke (1976). 

104 Chron. Min. 1.298, 517. See PLRE 1.293 ‘El- Eugenius 6’. 105 RJC ix, 32f.; 8of. 

106 Eunap. fr. 59 Blockley. 

107 Chron. Min. 1.298, 521. Cf. Seeck (1919) 281. Honorius was not recognized in the west. 

108 Ambrose, Ep. 57.6. Full status of cults not restored: Matthews, Western Aristocracies 240-1. 

109 Paulin. V.Ambr. xxxi. 

110 For the pagan dimension to Eugenius’ revolt, see Croke and Harries (1982) 52—72; Bloch (1945), 
and Bloch (1963) in Momigliano, Conflict. 

1.1 For details of the war and this battle see Paschoud’s commentary, appendix C (pp. 474-500). 

1.2 According to Zos. iv. 59.1 Theodosius made a visit to Rome. See Paschoud’s commentary 2.2, n. 
213. 
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capital. Stilicho, Theodosius’ magister utriusque militiae, was appointed as his 
tutor. During games held in Milan to celebrate the imperial presence, 
Theodosius was forced to retire; he died on 17 January 39 5. 113 Ambrose, 
who had defdy ingratiated himself again with Theodosius before the 
latter’s death, made a great oration over the body. 114 



1.3 Socr. HE v.26; PhilosL xi.2. 

1.4 Rehabilitation: Epp. 6 1 ; 62. The oration: De Obitu Theodosii. The body was interred in 
Constantinople on 8 Nov. 395: Socr. HE vi . i ; Marcellinus, Chron. Min. 11.64, 595, 2. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE DYNASTY OF THEODOSIUS 

R. C. BLOCKLEY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The years from 395 to 425, during which the Roman world was ruled by 
Arcadius and Honorius, the sons of Theodosius I, and by Theodosius II, 
his namesake’s grandson, stand at the fulcrum of the series of events that 
transformed the Roman empire of antiquity into the European kingdoms, 
the Byzantine empire and the Islamic states of the Middle Ages. At the 
beginning of this period the two parts of the Roman empire, still constitu- 
tionally undivided, came close to hostilities as the result of the ambitions 
of those who controlled the governments. In the east, political dissensions 
and an inability even to put an army in the field against foreign enemies 
placed the state in grave danger, while in the west the firm and able guid- 
ance of the magister utnusque militiae Stilicho appeared to offer a respite from 
the turmoil of the fourth century. At the end of the period, harmony 
between the two parts of the empire had been restored. But by now it was 
the west that was headlong into its final process of political disintegration, 
while in the east the twenty- four-year-old emperor Theodosius II, almost 
half-way into a long reign, was presiding over a recovery of stability and 
strength that both laid the foundations of the Byzantine state and gave it 
the resiliency necessary to weather the storms of the fifth-century inva- 
sions, the grandiose schemes of Justinian, and the onslaught of the armies 
of Islam. 

In both parts of the empire the developments during this crucial thirty 
years both crystallized what had gone before and shaped what followed. In 
the west the barbarization — mostly Germanization — of the Roman army 
accelerated, and with the emergence of one magister utriusque militiae super- 
ior to the other military magistri, the emperor was to become little more than 
a puppet in the control of an often German ‘generalissimo’. Honorius 
appears for most of his reign to have been complaisant, and those of his 
successors who attempted to assert their independence failed, so that litde 
really changed when in 476 (or, better, 480 when Nepos was killed) the 
western emperor was eliminated and the patricius Odovacer began to rule 
Italy as the representative of the eastern court. The Germanization of the 

1 1 1 
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Roman army was matched by a massive movement of mainly German 
tribes into Roman territory and the beginning of legalized setdement, first 
in Gaul by the Visigoths and Burgundians. Britain was abandoned, and, 
most ominous of all, at the very end of the period the Vandals began their 
movement into Africa. In the face of these pressures, as early as the begin- 
ning of the century the western Roman government began to behave like 
the government of Italy, for which the sack of Rome in 410, while of pro- 
found significance to individuals throughout the empire, was merely one 
amongst many setbacks. Under these circumstances the western provinces 
turned more to self-help and, where possible, accommodation with the 
invaders. In Spain both recourses brought litde relief to the devastated 
Roman population, and in Britain the respite was only temporary. But in 
Gaul, agreements with the more Romanized Visigoths and Burgundians 
led first to the survival of the Gallo-Roman elite and later their co-optation, 
via the civil government, into the elite of the emergent German kingdoms. 
For the western Romans in a period of collapsing institutions, the Christian 
church, Nicene in creed at the insistence of Theodosius I, offered, together 
with Roman law, the guarantee of their identity, the more so since the 
invaders usually clung to their Arianism. The next stage - assimilation, with 
its greater potential - lay far in the future with the conversion of the Franks 
to orthodoxy at the beginning of the sixth century. 

In the east the Germanization of the army and the militarization of 
government were both averted by the consolidation of a civilian 
administration which, especially under the praefectus praetorio Anthemius, 
was able to make timely and effective reforms. Timely, too, was the 
extended period of peace on the eastern border made possible by a succes- 
sion of ephemeral and weak Persian kings, followed by Yezdegerd I 
(399—42°), who was willing to cultivate good relations; the development in 
this context of mechanisms for Roman— Persian dialogue as an alternative 
to war laid the foundations for the effective and widely admired Byzantine 
diplomacy of the Middle Ages. Two further ‘Byzantine’ characteristics 
emerged during this period: the centralization of government in 
Constantinople and its environs, which soon led to the formation of state 
policy in the interests of ‘The City’; and the insistence of the emperor and 
his ministers that the population of the empire accept a form of orthodox 
Christianity, Nicene in origin but after 451 Chalcedonian by definition. 

The legacy of Theodosius I to the Roman world contained three ele- 
ments of capital importance. First, his insistence that the Nicene version 
of Christian orthodoxy prevail routed Arianism from its strongholds in the 
Balkans and in Constantinople itself and laid down the lines of develop- 
ment for Roman Christianity, both east and west. Second, his settling as 
autonomous federates the barbarian peoples who had crossed into the 
Roman empire both before and after Adrianople, his gready increased use 
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of federate troops in the Roman armies, and his cultivation of the chief- 
tains of the barbarians, especially the Visigoths, all led to an influx of such 
peoples not subject to the traditional controls, who were, however, drawn 
into the political process of the Roman state. Alaric was one result of this 
policy, Stilicho another, the former battling for lands for his followers and 
a position in the Roman military hierarchy for himself, the latter co-opted 
into the imperial family through marriage to Theodosius’ niece and 
adopted daughter Serena, advanced through the military commands to the 
position of magister utriusque militiae of the western Roman armies, and 
established as guardian of the child emperor Honorius. Finally, 
Theodosius’ determination that his dynasty should rule the whole Roman 
world led to a costly civil war against Eugenius and, at his own death shortly 
thereafter, the division of the empire between his two young and incapable 
sons, controlled by ministers whose rivalries split the resources of the state 
at a time when they needed to be united. 



II. THE EMPIRE DIVIDED, 395— 404 

Theodosius died on 17 January 395, leaving his two sons already Augusti, 
Arcadius since 383, Honorius since 393. Arcadius, now aged seventeen or 
eighteen years, had been left at Constantinople when his father marched 
west against Eugenius; Honorius, now ten, was installed at Mediolanum as 
the emperor of the west. Arcadius was of an age himself to exercise the 
imperial authority, but his own inadequacies ensured that he would be 
under the control of others. At the beginning of 395 this control was exer- 
cised by the praefectus praetorio Rufinus, an able and unscrupulous Gaul who 
had every intention of maintaining his position. Honorius needed a 
guardian, and the promotion of Stilicho, already a member of the imperial 
family by marriage, made Theodosius’ intention clear. Stilicho himself 
claimed that at his death Theodosius had appointed him guardian not only 
of Honorius but of Arcadius also. This appointment, at best undocu- 
mented and unofficial, was underpinned by Stilicho’s claim to be the senior 
member of the imperial family (a claim emphasized by Claudian’s descrip- 
tion of him as parens), and it gained plausibility from Theodosius’ obvious 
desire to keep the empire united under his dynasty. In the face of these 
claims, of arguable legitimacy but undoubtedly strong, Rufinus could only 
marshal his ascendancy over Arcadius and the emperor’s apparent unwill- 
ingness to submit to the parens, though one source does allege that Rufinus 
planned to enter the imperial family also by marrying his daughter to 
Arcadius. 1 The plan, if it existed, fell through when on 27 April Arcadius 



1 Zos. vi. 1. 4-5. 3; Jo. Ant. fr. 190 (both from Eunapius). Had this been Rufinus* plan, it is hard to 
believe that he would have been hoodwinked by Eutropius as easily as the sources suggest. 
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married Eudoxia, a Frankish general’s daughter who, after the death of her 
father, had been raised in the household of Promotus, an enemy and alleg- 
edly a victim of Rufinus. The broker of this marriage was the eunuch cham- 
berlain (praepositus sacri cubiculi) Eutropius, the emergent challenger to 
Rufinus’ ascendancy. 

Stilicho was able immediately to act in conformity with his claims. At or 
before the death of Theodosius, the Visigothic federates settled in Lower 
Moesia, angered perhaps by the use made of them at the battle of the river 
Frigidus, which caused them disproportionate losses, and by the lack of 
rewards from the campaign, rose in revolt under the leadership of Alaric 
and attacked Thrace and Macedonia. The eastern government, the bulk of 
its battlefield troops still in the west, was helpless against the Visigoths, as 
it was later in the same year against a Hunnic incursion from Transcaucasia 
into Asia Minor and Syria. Rufinus’ attempt to negotiate in person with 
Alaric led only to a suspicion of collusion with the Goth for his own ends. 
The situation called for intervention from the west. Stilicho, after securing 
the borders of Noricum and Pannonia against raiders, marched at the head 
of the eastern and western forces to confront Alaric in Thessaly. According 
to Claudian {In Ruf. ii.i 86— 96), Stilicho was on the point of engaging and 
destroying the Visigoths when a letter arrived from Arcadius ordering him 
to send on the eastern troops to Constantinople and himself leave 
Illyricum. Now, probably for the first time, Stilicho was made forcibly 
aware that Arcadius rejected his claim to guardianship. Nevertheless, legit- 
imist on this occasion as throughout his career, he obeyed the command, 
encouraged no doubt by the presence, as potential hostages, of his wife and 
children at Constantinople, where they had gone for the funeral of 
Theodosius. Why he did not destroy Alaric before sending on the eastern 
forces has been much discussed. There is evidence of unrest in his army, 
probably the result of animosity between the eastern and western soldiery; 
it is also possible that Stilicho was nowhere as near to the decisive 
encounter as Claudian’s dramatic account suggests, so that to have pursued 
Alaric to that point would have shown too obvious contempt for Arcadius’ 
orders. 2 

The eastern troops proceeded to Constantinople under the command 
of count Gainas, a Goth. When Rufinus came out with the emperor from 
the city to greet them, he was surrounded and hacked to death (November 
395). The deed was perhaps of Stilicho’s planning, but the chamberlain 
Eutropius, who replaced Rufinus as Arcadius’ favourite, profited from it. 
Although relations wth the west remained good for a short while, 
Eutropius was no more willing than Rufinus to yield power, and during 396 

2 The best discussion of the evidence for the campaigns of 395 and 397 and the many problems of 
interpretation is by Cameron, Alan, Claudian 1 56—80. Basic also for the narrative of this chapter are 
Heather, Goths and Ramans and Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops, see also pp. 429-30 below. 
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he consolidated his position by engineering the exile of two of Theodosius’ 
senior military magistri, Abundantius and Timasius, the latter by the kind of 
plot, involving blackmail and treachery, that was all too often ascribed to 
the eunuch chamberlains of the later empire. Eutropius also had some of 
the duties of the praefectus praetorio transferred to the magister officiorum , an 
obvious attempt to limit the former. 

After Stilicho’s withdrawal, Alaric plundered Greece at his leisure, only 
Thebes and Athens of the major cities escaping the devastation; the theory 
that he intended to settle there permanently remains merely that. In the 
spring of 397, however, Stilicho, having spent the previous year rebuilding 
his army mainly, it appears, with barbarian allies, crossed by sea to Greece, 
probably expecting that by now the eastern government would welcome 
his arrival. After some fighting, Alaric was blockaded but permitted to 
retreat to Epirus, and Stilicho withdrew to Italy. Again there has been much 
discussion of why Stilicho allowed Alaric to escape a second time if he had 
him at his mercy, as Claudian seems to claim {IV Cons. Hon. 479—83). On 
this occasion, too, the poet might have exaggerated his patron’s success, 
since there is some indication that the rebuilt western army again proved 
unreliable; but, again, an order from Arcadius to withdraw is alleged (Claud. 
Bell. Get. 5 1 6 f.) and cannot be discounted. At all events, Alaric continued 
his rampage in Epirus until the eastern government, probably in 398, 
appointed him magister militum perlllyricum, giving him the Roman command 
that he desired and a licence to plunder legally the cities and arsenals of the 
region and therefrom to resupply and rearm his followers. 3 

A serious deterioration in relations between the eastern and western 
governments followed the expedition to Greece. Perhaps now the senate 
at Constantinople declared Stilicho a public enemy, and when in late 397 
Gildo, the count of Africa and master of the soldiers there, proposed to 
transfer Africa from the western to the eastern empire, his initiative was 
welcomed in the east. Grain was withheld from Rome; starvation threat- 
ened the city, and was averted by the importation of supplies from Gaul 
and Spain. Gildo, however, received no material assistance from 
Constantinople, and in spring 398 he was easily destroyed by a small force 
which sailed from Italy under his brother Mascezel. Africa having been 
restored to the west, the victorious general returned to Italy, where he soon 
perished by drowning, at the instigation, an eastern source alleges (Zos. 
v.11.4), of the jealous Stilicho. During the African crisis Stilicho had 
worked to secure his position both by courting the Roman senate (and 
involving it in difficult political decisions) and by marrying his elder daugh- 
ter Maria to Honorius. 



3 Cameron, Alan, Claudian 1 77-80, argues (correctly in my opinion) against the view that there was 
also a pact between Stilicho and Alaric. 
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In the east, meanwhile, Eutropius determined to deal with the Hunnic 
raids from Transcaucasia by taking the field in person, apparendy with 
success, beating back the enemy and pursuing it through Armenia (397); no 
subsequent attack from that quarter is recorded until a raid into Persia in 
425. In the next year, at the height of his pre-eminence, which was con- 
firmed by the title patricius, Eutropius made what turned out to be a capital 
error by having himself nominated consul for 399. The revulsion in the 
west at a eunuch-consul appears to have been matched by that in the east, 
and the chamberlain’s enemies prepared their move. A revolt in early 399 
by Ostrogothic federates setded in Phrygia, whose leader Tribigild held a 
grudge against Eutropius, provided the opportunity. Gainas, sent out in 
command of the Roman forces against the rebels, failed to pursue the war 
and, probably at this juncture entering into collusion with Tribigild, urged 
Arcadius to accede to the rebels’ main demand, that Eutropius be removed. 
The resistance of the emperor, who appears to have been genuinely fond 
of his chamberlain, was broken by the intervention of the empress 
Eudoxia with her litde daughters, who complained of Eutropius’ insults 
towards her. When he realized that Arcadius was willing to sacrifice him, 
Eutropius fled to the altar of St Sophia, where the bishop of 
Constantinople, John Chrysostom, himself appointed with Eutropius’ 
support in the previous year, gave him asylum. Eutropius finally agreed to 
come out on promise of his life. He was deprived of his titles and prop- 
erty, banished to Cyprus, and later recalled and executed on a trumped-up 
charge. 

If Gainas expected to replace Eutropius in control of the government, 
he was disappointed. The empress Eudoxia, in alliance with members of 
the senatorial elite, moved to take over power, installing one of their 
number, Aurelian, as praefectus praetorio by August 399. At this, Gainas joined 
Tribigild in open rebellion and, advancing upon Chalcedon, in an interview 
with Arcadius compelled the emperor to confirm him as magister utriusque 
militiae in praesenti and to surrender to him Aurelian and other allies of 
Eudoxia; after a sham execution, they were exiled. Although Gainas 
entered Constantinople as master of the government before the end of 
399, at the beginning of the next year Eudoxia, despite the loss of her main 
allies, was able to consolidate her own position through elevation to the 
rank of Augusta. Furthermore, Gainas, faced by opposition both from the 
court and from the bishop of Constantinople, proved himself completely 
ineffectual in power and, pleading illness, suddenly quit the city, having 
arranged with his barbarian supporters that they follow him. As the barbar- 
ians were leaving, the populace of the city began to attack them and slaugh- 
tered those whom they trapped within. Gainas, now declared a public 
enemy, turned to plundering Thrace and then, when the magister militum per 
Orientem , Fravitta, thwarted his attempt to re-cross to Asia Minor, retreated 
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north of the Danube, where he was killed by a Hunnic king, Uldin, in late 
400. 

Eudoxia and her allies, Aurelian and his fellows having returned from 
exile, were now re-established firmly in control of the government. In this 
context, of the expulsion of Gainas and his supporters and the restoration 
of a ‘Roman’ government, a speech On Kingship delivered before the 
emperor himself by Synesius of Cyrene, who was on an embassy from his 
city to Constantinople, has been widely regarded as the political manifesto 
of the ‘anti-German’ party that now controlled the government. Certainly, 
amongst other proposals, Synesius advocates the elimination of barbarians 
from all positions, except servile, within the Roman world, and especially 
from the army. Furthermore, in 400 Fravitta, who, advancing what was 
probably the Theodosian and Stilichonian argument that division engen- 
dered weakness, had apparently criticized the government’s refusal to 
restore relations with the west, was put to death. Even if his execution was 
caused primarily by a determination to continue resisting Stilicho’s ambi- 
tions in the east, the rejection of the Theodosian policy of co-operation 
with and use of barbarian peoples is clearly shown by the lack of any 
German name after Fravitta’s amongst the eastern military magistri until the 
Goth Plintha in 419. On the other hand, a recent protest against the 
application to the history of the late empire of the anachronistic notion of 
parties with ideologically motivated programmes has pointed out that the 
politics of the period were mainly driven by the ambitions and manoeuvres 
of individuals. 4 This view, which carries force, also has the merit of empha- 
sizing that the most important result of the expulsion of Gainas was not 
the elimination of barbarians but the removal of the threat of military rule 
and the consolidation of civilian government in the east. 

Eudoxia and her allies dominated the government of the east for the 
next four years. During this period, as the sedentary nature of Arcadius’ 
court led to the emergence of Constantinople as the true capital of the east, 
one of the characteristics of life in the city - religious turbulence — 
appeared in the conflict between the empress and court, on the one hand, 
and the bishop, John Chrysostom, on the other. Appointed in 398 with the 
support of Eutropius, Chrysostom, eloquent, aggressive, self-righteous 
and uncompromising, set out to advertise the primacy of his see (itself rec- 
ognized only in 38 1) and expand its power, and to establish the dominance 
of his church over the life of the city itself. Chrysostom’s crude interfer- 
ence in sees outside his immediate jurisdiction aroused enmities, while his 
fulminations against the extravagances of the elite of the city, which he 

4 Holum, Theodosian Empresses Gyi. (actually discussing another of Synesius’ writings, De Providentid). 
See also on Synesius, Uebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politicr, 
further pp. 140-1 and 162-3 below. Uebeschuetz also provides a detailed account of the fall of John 
Chrysostom. 
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contrasted in his sermons with the miseries of the poor, brought him into 
conflict with the empress and her circle, against whom much of the censure 
might appear to be directed. His early relations with the court were good, 
and, indeed, his determined resistance to Gainas’ demands for an Arian 
church within the city was an element in the latter’s discomfiture. But by 
403 relations between empress and bishop, which had fluctuated for the 
previous two years, were so bad that Eudoxia, working through 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, who had himself been summoned to 
Constantinople to answer a charge of heresy, was able to bring Chrysostom 
before a synod on various charges. When Chrysostom refused to appear, 
he was deposed by the judges and subsequently exiled by imperial decree. 
After delivering two inflammatory sermons to his flock, he allowed himself 
to be escorted from the capital. But widespread anger at his departure, 
coupled with an earthquake, persuaded the superstitious empress to have 
him recalled. Although Chrysostom was brought back and a temporary rec- 
onciliation effected, by the end of the year further attacks on a court festi- 
val, which the bishop denounced as heathenish, and upon the empress 
herself determined Eudoxia again to rid herself of the troublesome 
prelate. A second synod was summoned early in 404 to try Chrysostom on 
the charge of illegally reoccupying his see. The bishop was confined to his 
palace in the interim, and when his followers tried to assemble, they were 
twice dispersed by troops with loss of life. The synod was unable to reach 
a decision, and in June 404, in order to end the continuing disturbances, 
Arcadius himself ordered Chrysostom to be taken from the city and ban- 
ished permanently to Roman Armenia. Despite attempts by Honorius and 
Innocent, the bishop of Rome, to intervene on his behalf, Chrysostom was 
kept in exile until his death in 407. Eudoxia, however, did not long survive 
her victory, dying of a miscarriage in October 404. 



III. THE GERMAN ONSLAUGHT ON THE WEST, 400 — 8 

In the year 400, while the east was in turmoil, Claudian was celebrating the 
virtues and achievements of his patron, who was in his first consulship. In 
that year Stilicho was at the height of his power and prestige. The borders 
of the western empire seemed secure. He himself enjoyed the support of 
the Theodosian officials, in whose hands the civil government largely 
remained, and commanded the attentions of the Roman senators. 
Nevertheless, clouds were visible: Constantinople had resisted his attempts 
to interfere in the east; Alaric, though probably not yet perceived as a 
serious threat, was at large in Epirus; and the western army, dependent 
upon its barbarian allies, had proved unreliable. In 401 the storm broke that 
swept away first Stilicho and finally the Roman government of the west. In 
late summer of that year Alaric, his forces rearmed and resupplied in 
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Illyricum, entered north Italy, presumably to the relief and perhaps with the 
blessing of the eastern government, and defeated a Roman force at the 
river Timavus. During the winter Stilicho was in Raetia and Noricum 
dealing with Vandal and Alan raids and recruiting troops; the walls of 
Rome were hastily repaired. Aiaric, whose objective seems to have been 
Gaul, marched westwards and for a while threatened Mediolanum, until at 
Easter 402 Stilicho brought him to battle at Pollentia. The result was a draw 
cosdy to both sides, and Stilicho, whose barbarian allies had yet again 
behaved unreliably, apparendy permitted Aiaric to disengage on condition 
that he withdraw eastwards from Italy. When the retreating Visigoths 
turned northwards towards the Alpine passes, two defeats, at Hasta and 
Verona, persuaded them to withdraw into the borderlands of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, where they seem to have remained until 407. Though Claudian 
extols Stilicho’s achievements in the campaign of 402 as the saving of Italy, 
he cannot obscure the criticisms that his conduct, especially his failure for 
the third rime to destroy Aiaric, aroused. As in 395 and 397, his army, and 
especially the barbarian allies, proved unreliable; and the Visigoths, too, 
after their stay in Epirus, were more formidable than before. Hence, after 
the bloodshed at Pollentia, Stilicho probably decided that minimal engage- 
ment, never popular with the Roman public, was the safest policy. 
Suspicions, both ancient and modern, that he colluded with Aiaric, either 
in conformity with the pro-Visigothic stance of Theodosius I or in pursuit 
of imperial ambitions for his son Eucherius, appear unfounded. 5 

One result of this war, which carried far more serious implications for 
the long-term security of the west, was the withdrawal of Honorius from 
Mediolanum to Ravenna. This move signalled the preoccupation of the 
imperial government with the defence of Italy from the north-east and, 
most disastrously, led to a disengagement from events beyond the Alps, 
most importandy in Gaul and the Germanys, which had provided both the 
best sources of western military manpower and, along the Rhine, the 
forward defence line for Italy from the north-west, as well as for the other 
European provinces. If the court were to move, Arelate in the Rhone 
valley, the place to which the praefectus praetorio Galliarum withdrew his head- 
quarters from Treveri probably in 407, would have been strategically a 
better choice. 6 As it was, the consequences of the government’s priorities 
were not slow to appear, the first almost immediately. In the light of the 
repeated unreliability of the barbarian allies, Stilicho was compelled 
urgendy to strengthen the regular forces in north Italy. To this end he sum- 
moned units from the Rhine and Britain. Few, if any of them, seem to have 
been returned. 

Three years later the Roman army was put to another test. In late 40 5 a 



5 Discussion of the evidence by Cameron, Alan, Claudian 180-8. 6 FerrilJ (1986) 9) and 1 1 j. 
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large force of barbarians, many of them Ostrogoths, under the leadership 
of Radagaisus, crossed the Alps from Pannonia. Since Stilicho’s army, even 
reinforced by Alans, by Huns under Uldin, and by Goths under Sarus, was 
too small to risk in set battle, the invaders were allowed to overrun north 
Italy unopposed. The desperation of the Roman government is suggested 
by an edict inviting slaves to volunteer for military service, a rare breach of 
a long-standing Roman practice. 7 Fortunately, as often happened when a 
large force of invaders had to live off the country, they split into three 
groups, two of which disappear; presumably they left Italy. The third and 
largest, under Radagaisus himself, after failing to capture Florentia, was 
blockaded near to Faesulae and destroyed at leisure. Their leader was cap- 
tured and executed at Rome. 8 

This success, though qualified by the devastation of north Italy, restored 
Stilicho’s prestige, so that he was able to turn to a design which he had 
perhaps been planning before Radagaisus’ invasion distracted him. He 
revived, or manufactured, a claim that the dying Theodosius I had ordered 
that the prefecture of Illyricum be attached to Honorius’ part of the 
empire. 9 Until 379 this prefecture had been administered as part of the west, 
in which year it was handed by Gratian to the new eastern ruler, Theodosius 
himself. Although its status thereafter is not entirely clear, in 396 it appears 
divided, the western portion (the diocese of Pannonia) controlled by 
Honorius’ government, the eastern part (the dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia) conceded to Arcadius by Stilicho’s withdrawal at his command 
in 395. This was the situation in 405—6, by which time Stilicho had set aside 
his earlier aim of uniting the whole empire under his sway, and relations 
between the two emperors had broken down over the eastern government’s 
ill-treatment of an embassy sent from the west to complain of the deposi- 
tion of Chrysostom. Two considerations made control of all Illyricum by 
the west attractive and even imperative at this point: first, the prefecture 
offered an excellent source of Roman manpower for a government that was 
encountering increasing difficulty in raising the armies necessary to face the 
barbarian invaders; and second, the west would be able to deal with inva- 
sions of the prefecture, which posed a potential threat to Italy, without the 
interference from the east that had occurred in 395 and 397. The western 
claim to the whole of the prefecture was announced by the appointment of 
Jovius as praefectus praetorio Illyria and the commissioning of Alaric to seize 
Epirus and await the arrival of Stilicho with Roman troops. 

7 C.Tb. vii. 1 3. 1 6 (April 402). For the connection of this law, and the one following it in the Code, 
with the invasion of Radagaisus, see Bury, LRE 1.167 n - 3- For the events. Heather, Goths and Romans. 

8 Bury’s view {LRE 1.160) that Radagaisus also led the Vandal attack upon Raetia and Noricum in 
winter 401-2 (see pp. 430-1 below) has been rejected by Baynes (1955) 338. 

9 For the view that control of Illyricum was claimed only about 405, and not from 395 as is some- 
times stated, see Baynes (1955) 330, and Cameron, Alan, Claudian 59-62. The best discussion of the 
status of Illyricum at the period is still Grumel (1951); see also p. 164 n. 138 below. 
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At this juncture two developments in the northern provinces, both con- 
sequences of the western government’s neglect of those regions, thwarted 
Stilicho’s plans. On the last day of 406, it is said, hordes of barbarians 
crossed the now poorly defended Rhine. Asding and Siling Vandals, Alans 
and Sueves had converged upon the river near to Mogontiacum. Rome’s 
Frankish federates attempted to block the advance and defeated the 
Asdings, but were in turn defeated by the Alans. Thereafter, crossing the 
river unopposed, the invaders sacked Mogontiacum, advanced into Belgica, 
where Treveri, Remi and Ambianum amongst other cities fell to them, and 
then turned south-west, leaving a path of destruction in Lugdunensis and 
Aquitania until they reached the Pyrenees. At about the same time the 
Burgundians and Alamanni, taking advantage of the collapse of the 
Roman defences, crossed the upper Rhine into Upper Germany, capturing 
Argentorate, Noviomagus and Borbetomagus. 

Even before these invasions began, elements of the military and civilian 
population in Britain, probably alarmed by the withdrawal of troops to 
Italy and the consequent danger of isolation in the face of mounting 
barbarian pressure, had broken into revolt. Beginning in 406 they raised 
three usurpers in quick succession: Marcus, Gratian, Constantine. The last 
- chosen, it is alleged, because of his name - gained control of the rebel- 
lion and in the spring of 407 crossed into Gaul with his army. Constantine’s 
aim was to challenge Honorius for the throne and, in pursuit of this objec- 
tive, he seems to have made no attempt to attack the barbarian invaders. He 
focused his efforts upon gaining control of the Roman forces and 
administration in Gaul as he advanced up the Rhine towards the Alps, 
securing the defences of the river as best he could. 10 

Faced with these two irruptions into Gaul, the reports of which must 
have come close in time, Honorius’ government could have had no doubt 
which posed the most immediate threat to itself. Sarus, a Gothic federate 
chieftain and a firm supporter of Stilicho, was given a Roman command 
and Roman forces and sent against Constantine. 11 After a victory and a 
brief siege of Valentia, Sarus was compelled to retreat to Italy. Stilicho, 
meanwhile, having sent a substantial portion of his available manpower to 
Gaul with Sarus, was unable to join Alaric, who had moved into Epirus and 
was waiting for the promised reinforcements. At the end of the campaign- 
ing season Alaric, probably suffering from lack of supplies, withdrew north 
into Noricum, from where during the winter of 408 he sent a demand for 



10 Fears of the Britons: Zos. vi.j.i. Constantine’s accommodation with the barbarians: Oros. 
vi 1.40.4, saepe a barbaris tncertis foederibus inlusus. His attention to the Rhine defences: Zos. vi.3.3. (The 
two citations from Zosimus are from a badly garbled passage.) 

11 Stilicho is sometimes critici2ed for ignoring the barbarian invasion of Gaul and treating 
Constantine’s usurpation as a priority. Given the timing of events and the line of Constantine’s advance, 
it is hard to see how he could have done otherwise. 
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compensation for his stay in Epirus. This Stiiicho referred to the senate 
with the implication that the senate should foot the bill, putting war as the 
alternative. After a heated debate it was agreed that Alaric should receive 
four thousand pounds of gold. Sdlicho’s prestige and control of the 
government, already compromised by Sarus’ failure to halt Constantine’s 
advance to the Alps and not repaired by the marriage early in 408 of his 
second daughter, Thermantia, to Honorius in place of the deceased Maria, 
was seriously eroded by the payment to Alaric. Lampadius, a leading 
senator and one of StUicho’s most prominent supporters, openly dis- 
sented. 12 Other disagreements over policy now emerged. The designs on 
Illyricum having been abandoned, Stiiicho wished to send Alaric and his 
followers together with Roman forces against Constantine, while others 
were more concerned with the threat that Alaric posed to Italy. This dis- 
sension spread to the army, where the mood of the Roman troops became 
mutinous. A palatine official, Olympius, began to orchestrate this disaffec- 
tion and worked to widen the rift that had appeared between Honorius and 
Stiiicho during the debate over Alaric’s demand. 

During the years from 405 to 408, while the west was troubled by inva- 
sion and usurpation, the east was entering a period of stability and 
reconstruction under the guidance of the praefectus praetorio Anthemius, 
who held office from 405 to 414. Eudoxia’s governing clique, corrupt and 
ineffective in the face of the continued unrest caused by Chrysostom’s 
supporters (Johannites), was by mid 405 replaced by a broader-based coali- 
tion. Its leader, Anthemius, was a man of considerable experience in 
government and had links both with the orthodox establishment and with 
educated pagan circles. 13 The early achievements of the new government 
were the ending of the Johannite disorders, which brought a measure of 
calm to Constantinople and its environs, and the establishment of endur- 
ing peaceful relations with Persia, which secured the eastern border, usually 
a major worry for the government. The first was achieved by a combina- 
tion of firmness and moderation, assisted by the death of Chrysostom 
himself. The second was the fruit of good relations established earlier, 
perhaps in 399, by an embassy, or embassies, of Anthemius himself and 
Marutha, bishop of Martyropolis in Sophanene, to Yezdegerd I at the 
beginning of his reign. Stability thus established, Anthemius was able to 
begin strengthening the defences of the Balkans against both barbarian 
attacks and the plans of the western government. By forcing the postpone- 
ment of the latter, the invasion of Radagaisus was crucial. When Alaric 
finally entered Epirus in 407, he achieved nothing. 14 Nevertheless, neither 

12 On the basis of Sdlicho’s support in the adherents of Theodosius I see Matthews, Western 
Aristocracies 258-64. On the significance of Lampadius’ defection, ibid. 

13 On Anthemius’ government see C. Zakrzewski (1928); Demougeot (1951) 338 — 51 and 499-519. 

14 Sozom. HE ix.4.4. 
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the government nor the ruling dynasty was so secure that, when Arcadius 
died on i May 408, a serious challenge to the succession of the infant 
Theodosius II could be ignored. 

The most immediate effect of Arcadius’ death was, however, felt in the 
west, where it spurred the opposition to action and forced into the open 
the disagreements between Honorius and Stilicho. When news of 
Arcadius’ death was confirmed, Honorius’ immediate wish was to travel to 
Constantinople to secure his nephew’s throne. But in an interview at 
Bononia Stilicho prevailed upon the reluctant emperor to remain in Italy 
while he went to the east. At the moment when his primary objective, the 
reunification of the empire under his own guardianship, seemed within his 
grasp, Stilicho hesitated, and with good reason, since he had been warned 
that the Roman troops at Ticinum, whither Honorius was proceeding to 
see them off to Gaul, were in a dangerous mood. Olympius and his 
supporters were busy spreading the allegation that the purpose of Stilicho’s 
journey to the east was to place his own son, Eucherius, on the throne. The 
allegation was widely believed, and on the fourth day of Honorius’ visit the 
soldiers broke into a violent mutiny aimed at the high officials who were 
Stilicho-’s supporters. Many of them were massacred, and by the end of the 
day Stilicho’s regime had been destroyed. The news of the revolt reached 
Stilicho while he was still at Bononia, followed by a second report that 
Honorius was safe. When he received the second report, Stilicho refused 
the demands of his barbarian troops that they be allowed to attack the 
mutineers. Having warned the cities of the region that the barbarians were 
angry and unpredictable, he set out for Ravenna to meet the emperor. At 
Ravenna, learning that Honorius had ordered his arrest, he took sanctuary 
in a church, but came out on a sworn promise that his life would be spared. 
When he came out, he was informed that the emperor had ordered his 
immediate execution. To this he submitted, refusing to permit his men to 
resist (22 August). 

The half-Vandal, half-Roman who had guided the fortunes of the 
western Roman empire for over thirteen years died as he had lived, loyal to 
duly constituted authority and the house of Theodosius. His condemna- 
tion as a traitor by many of his contemporaries and as an incompetent by 
some moderns are slanders arising primarily out of his repeated failure to 
deal with Alaric. 13 His failures lay elsewhere. Insistence upon the unity of 
the imperial government, which was emphatically and consistently rejected 
in the east, proved divisive. Reliance upon barbarian federates and other 
allies both inhibited the rebuilding of the Roman army and in the end 
destroyed the governing consensus in the west that had been so carefully 

15 The most hostile judgement is that of Bury, IJIE 1.1726 For a more favourable and reasonable 
estimate see Matthews, Western Aristocracies z%it. The emphasis on Stilicho ’s'strategic failings is in Ferrill 
(1986) lOlf. 
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cultivated. Finally, the identification of the defence of Italy (and the 
emperor at Ravenna) as the priority in the defence of the west reinforced 
a tendency already present to pay less attention to the security of the 
borders 16 and led directly to the loss of the northern provinces. These poli- 
cies were a large part of the Theodosian legacy, so that in a very real sense 
the failure of Stilicho was the failure of Theodosius. 



IV. ALARIC IN ITALY, 408 — IO 

The new government at Ravenna, headed by Olympius, now magister offici- 
orvm , was strongly orthodox and stridently anti-German. 17 Its first and over- 
riding concerns were to destroy Stilicho’s remaining adherents and to gather 
evidence of his alleged treacherous intentions. Torture entirely failed to dis- 
cover the latter. The Roman troops after the initial massacre of the high 
officials atTicinum had turned upon the families of the barbarian allies. The 
slaughter that resulted drove the majority of the barbarians (said to number 
thirty thousand) to join Alaric; some loyalists first took Eucherius to tem- 
porary safety at Rome; Sarus and his followers remained aloof but ready to 
assist Honorius, if invited. Absorbed in eliminating the remnants of the 
previous regime, Olympius proved wholly ineffective in dealing with Alaric, 
who, since the planned invasion of Gaul had been abandoned, offered to 
withdraw into Pannonia in exchange for a small sum of gold and hostages. 
The government at Ravenna neither accepted this offer nor prepared to 
fight. As a result, having summoned his brother-in-law, the Ostrogoth 
Ataulf, to follow him from Upper Pannonia, Alaric marched straight upon 
Rome, where he arrived in late autumn 408, a few days after emissaries from 
Ravenna who came to seek out and kill Eucherius. As the Visigoths settled 
down to blockade the unprepared city, panic counselled both the murder of 
Serena, alleged to be an accomplice of Alaric, and the public performance 
of a pagan ritual to ward off the besieger. The former was done, the latter, 
because of the insistence of the bishop of Rome that it be kept private, was 
not. When famine and plague forced the senate to negotiate, Alaric agreed 
to lift the blockade in exchange for a heavy ransom (including five thousand 
pounds of gold and thirty thousand pounds of silver, as well as various 
costly commodities) and the promise of a treaty guaranteed by hostages. 
With the consent of the emperor the ransom was paid, and Alaric withdrew 
to Etruria in December. Honorius, however, despite the pleas of two sena- 
torial embassies, failed to ratify the treaty or hand over the hostages. He did, 
however, attempt to throw a garrison into Rome. It was intercepted and 
destroyed on the way. 

16 See pp. 236 and 428 below. 

17 Demougeot (1951) 427—32; the best recent discussion of these events is in Heather, Goths and 
Romans 21 3#., with Part iv, chapter 16, pp. 487-51 5 below. 
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At this juncture the government of Olympius fell. The immediate cause 
of his dismissal and flight to Dalmatia in early 409 appears to have been his 
failure to prevent Ataulf from reaching Rome. Although Olympius 
himself, leading a band of three hundred Huns, had inflicted a defeat upon 
Ataulf ’s force, which was not large, this success was not followed up. Bereft 
of manpower and almost bankrupt, Honorius was reduced to recognizing 
Constantine as Augustus, whereupon his new colleague offered assistance 
against the Visigoths. 18 That Olympius’ fall was also brought about by a 
reaction to his extremism and intransigence is suggested by the background 
of the man who replaced him. Jovius , praefectus praetorio Italiae and now patri- 
cius, had been an adherent of Stilicho and a friend of Alaric, who in 406 had 
been named praefectus praetorio Illyrici as part of the plan to annex the whole 
of that prefecture to the west. Since the new government was prepared to 
negotiate, a conference was called at Ariminum at which Alaric demanded 
an annual income of gold and grain, and lands for his followers in Ventia, 
Noricum and Dalmatia. When reporting these terms to Honorius, Jovius 
suggested that Alaric also be appointed magister utriusque militiae, thinking 
thereby to persuade him to reduce his demands. This suggestion the 
emperor peremptorily rejected, and when Jovius read out this rejection to 
Alaric the latter broke off negotiations and threatened to march on Rome 
again. The government at Ravenna began to prepare for war, in support of 
which Honorius and Jovius swore never to negotiate with Alaric. Alaric, 
however, moderated his demands and through the bishops of the Italian 
cities made a new offer for a formal alliance: no office, no gold, land in 
Noricum, and only as much grain as the emperor thought reasonable. 
When Honorius, now committed to confrontation, rejected this offer, 
Alaric marched on Rome. When the Visigoths blockaded the food supplies 
at Portus, the senate, having briefly rejected a request from Alaric that it 
join him against Honorius, capitulated and agreed to form a government 
(late 409). The emperor chosen by Alaric was the praefectus urbi Priscus 
Attalus, an elderly pagan who, however, permitted himself to be baptized 
by an African bishop. While senators were appointed to civil offices, Alaric 
himself was made magister utriusque militiae and Ataulf comes domesticorum 
equitum. This unnatural alliance between Christian barbarians and Roman 
senators, many of whom were chauvinist and pagan, was inaugurated by 
Attalus in a speech before the senate which was both grandiloquent and 
unrealistic in its promise to restore Rome to its former greatness. 

The immediate prospects of the new regime depended upon swifdy 
taking control of Africa, whose governor, Heraclian, remained loyal to 
Honorius. While Alaric offered to send a force of Goths against Heraclian, 



18 Honorius’ purpose in recognizing Constantine was to attempt to save some relatives captured in 
Spain (Olympiodorus fr. 1.12 = 13.1 Blockley). Constantine was not recognized in the east 
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Attalus, distrusting Alaric’s intentions, probably wisely, opted to send a 
small Roman force. This force despatched, Alaric and Attalus marched on 
Ravenna. When Honorius in terror sent Jovius and others proposing to 
share the empire, Attalus in response offered Honorius the choice of place 
of exile. Jovius, expressing support for this, added the suggestion that 
Honorius be mutilated also, which Attalus rejected as non-traditional. 
Jovius, as he presumably had intended when he suggested mutilation of his 
own emperor, remained with Attalus, being named patricius , 19 At this point 
Honorius was ready to flee to Constantinople and was only persuaded to 
await events in Africa by the arrival of four thousand troops from the east. 
When news reached Alaric that Attalus’ force had been destroyed by 
Heraclian, he again proposed, now supported by Jovius, that a force of 
Goths be sent. The senate and Attalus, who had now returned to Rome, 
continued to resist the proposal, though shortly afterwards, when lack of 
supplies from Africa had caused a severe famine, the senate came around. 
Attalus’ intransigence decided Alaric, pressed by Jovius, to unmake his 
emperor. Having first secured from Honorius a promise of negotiations, 
Alaric summoned Attalus to Ariminum, where he ceremonially deposed 
him in summer 410. The promised peace conference was under way when 
Sarus, a sworn enemy of Ataulf, attacked the Goths. Alaric, suspecting 
treachery, broke off negotiations and marched again on Rome. 

The third siege of the city was brief. On 24 August 410 the Visigoths 
entered by the Salarian Gate, opened, it was alleged, from within. For three 
days the Goths looted and burned. Then they marched south, taking with 
them amongst their prisoners Honorius’ sister Galla Placidia. Alaric’s goal 
was first Regium and from there Sicily and Africa. But when a storm 
wrecked the ships that they had collected, the Visigoths were forced to 
retreat north. At Consentia Alaric fell ill and died (late 410); it is said that 
those who buried him were put to death to preserve the secret of the loca- 
tion of his grave. Ataulf was chosen as Alaric’s successor, and he began to 
lead his people on a slow journey north to the passes into Gaul. 

As refugees spread the story of the sack of Rome throughout the 
Roman world, listeners reacted with shock and disbelief. Some recorded 
their horror. Jerome’s cry, ‘In one city the whole world perished’ {Comm, in 
E^ech. 1 praef), speaks for all. In contrast to individual reactions stood those 
of the governments. At Constantinople there was indifference, while 
for Ravenna the sack was one of a long list of reverses and humiliations, 

19 Jovius’ manoeuvres earned from Bury the sobriquet ‘the shifty patrician’ (Bury, LRE 1.182). 
Matthews [Western Aristocracies 293 f. and 297 f.) implies that his manoeuvres were those of a politician 
attempting to obtain a settlement under rapidly changing circumstances. A complication for Jovius 
seems to have been that just before and after the fall of Stilicho Honorius began to assert himself in 
an unpredictable fashion (see the indirect evidence in Zos. v.30.4— 5; 31.3—6; 48.4; vi.8.1 and 3). Jovius’ 
behaviour, even after joining Attalus, is not inconsistent with a settled aim of achieving an agreement 
between Alaric and the western court. 
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endurable provided its own stronghold remained secure. Even for Alaric it 
was a final act of rage and despair, a confession of his failure to win a settle- 
ment and lands for his people . 20 



V. THE EARLY YEARS OF THEODOSIUS II, 408-14 

At the death of Arcadius the government of the east expected a challenge 
to the throne of Theodosius II, who was only seven years of age, though 
Augustus since 402. The usual embassy was sent to the Persian court to 
announce the accession of the new emperor and, it seems, to persuade 
Yezdegerd to declare his support. Yezdegerd, having no interest in seeing 
the friendly Theodosian dynasty replaced, co-operated by sending a letter 
in which he recognized Theodosius and threatened war upon anyone who 
conspired against him. It is possible that Theodosius’ supporters, eager to 
strengthen his position by all means, stretched the familial language of the 
letter, traditional in the formal correspondence between the emperor and 
shahanshah at the period, to suggest that Yezdegerd had agreed to act as 
testamentary executor in ensuring the fulfilment of Arcadius’ will and the 
succession of his heir . 21 At all events, the government’s hand was strength- 
ened by the continuing good will of the Persian king, and the crisis passed. 
Furthermore, Marutha, already persona grata at the Persian court, persuaded 
Yezdegerd to permit the Christians in Persia to hold in 41 o a synod at which 
their church was able to regulate itself through the adoption of various 
canons and the confirmation of Isaac, bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, as its 
head ( catholicos ). This success must have redounded gready to the credit of 
the government, Marutha’s sponsors. 

After the setdement of the succession crisis and the death of Sdlicho, 
which led to an immediate improvement in reladons between Ravenna and 
Constantinople, the most serious threat to the security of the east was 
offered by the Hunnic leader Uldin, who, having withdrawn from service 
with the western Roman army, in late 408 led a large force of Huns and 
allies across the Danube into Lower Moesia and Thrace. Roman diplomacy, 
aided probably by a shortage of supplies, broke up the invading force, so 
that the Roman army was able to compel Uldin to retreat with heavy losses. 
A year or so later the eastern government felt secure enough to send four 
thousand elite troops to helpHonorius guard Ravenna (early 410). 

The balance of Anthemius’ prefecture was occupied with administrative 

20 Ma tthe ws, Western A ristocracies 301. 

21 The basic version in the Greek tradition is Procop. BP 1.2.1-10, which is not rejected by Agathias 
(iv.26.3— 7), as is sometimes claimed. The Syriac tradition (e.g. in Chron. ad a. MCCXXXIV xxxviii 
(CSCO Script. Syr. 111.14, pp. i}6f.)) is in general agreement while adding details, notably that Marutha 
was the envoy. If this is correct then he must have travelled in 408 and again for the synod in 410. For 
legal limitations upon Yezdegerd’s role, but the possibility of his acting as testamentary executor, see 
Pieler (1972) 41 1— 1 5. 
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measures to improve the security of the empire, strengthen finances, elim- 
inate abuses of various kinds, and ensure an adequate food supply for 
Constantinople. Attention to the last was demanded by a severe famine and 
consequent rioting in 408. By 413 the physical security of the rapidly 
growing capital had been enhanced not only by continuing attention to the 
defences of the Balkans (including the refurbishment of the Danube fleet), 
but also by the completion of a new city wall, credited in an announcement 
by Theodosius to the prefect himself ( C.Th . xv.1.51), which gave protec- 
tion on the landward side both to the city against barbarian invaders and to 
the civil government and emperor against the ambitions of the military 
forces in Europe. 22 Despite the expenditures which this and other projects 
must have demanded, the finances of the state were sound enough in 414 
to allow all fiscal arrears for the period 368 to 407 to be remitted in the pre- 
fecture of the East. 



VI. BARBARIAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE WEST, 411 — 18 

In Gaul, after the retreat of Sarus in late 407, Constantine garrisoned the 
Alpine passes to Italy and established himself at Arelate. During 408 he 
consolidated the Rhine defences and sent his son and Caesar, Constans, 
together with the general Gerontius to take Spain, which they did, 
Constans returning to Arelate with captive relatives of Honorius, who were 
put to death. Constantine, having raised his son to Augustus, sent him back 
to Spain. He himself entered Italy in early 410, purportedly to assist 
Honorius against Alaric as he had promised. When, however, Honorius 
had his magister equitum Allobich put to death on suspicion of plotting to 
overthrow him, Constantine withdrew to Arelate. Whether this indicates 
treacherous intent or whether Constantine simply declined to face Alaric, 
who at the time was in north Italy, without co-operation from Ravenna, is 
unclear. 23 

Constans, on his way back to Spain, learned that the troops to whom he 
had entrusted the Pyrenees passes had admitted the Vandals, Sueves and 
Alans into Spain (September or October 409) and that Gerontius, discover- 
ing that he was to be superseded, had revolted and declared his own son 
Maximus emperor. Worsted in batde, Constans fled back to Gaul. In 41 1 
Gerontius, allied with some of the barbarian invaders, attacked and killed 
Constans, who was holding Vienna, and then advanced against Constantine 

22 Holum, Theodosian Empresses 89. 

23 The time of Constantine’s entry into north Italy is uncertain. The chronology adopted here would 
have him in Liguria at the same time as Alaric was in the north, though I should not go so far as Stevens 
(1957) 5J°£ in supposing that a defeat by Alaric caused his retreat. While ail the sources say that 
Allobich’s death on suspicion of treachery led Constantine to withdraw, and Sozomen {HE ix.12.4) 
says that Constantine planned to take Italy, none claims directly that Constantine and Allobich were in 
c6llusion. 
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at Arelate. Meanwhile, however, a force under the generals Constantius and 
Ulfila was marching from Ravenna also against Constantine. At the approach 
of this army the majority of Gerontius’ men went over to the forces of legit- 
imacy, and Gerontius was compelled to retreat to Spain, where he soon per- 
ished in a revolt, Maximus fleeing to the barbarians. Constantius and Ulfila 
took up the siege of Arelate and, after they had crushed a relieving army, 
received the surrender of Constantine, who first put off the imperial regalia 
and had himself ordained priest. Neither ordination nor his captors’ oaths 
were enough to save him and his surviving son Julian. On the way to Ravenna 
they were executed (September 41 1) at the command of Honorius in 
revenge for the deaths of his relatives two years before. 

Gerontius’ flight and the destruction of Constantine restored south- 
eastern Gaul to the control of Honorius and secured the approaches to 
Italy from that area. After their success Constantius and Ulfila returned to 
Italy, probably to watch Ataulf who was approaching the Alps, which he 
crossed early in 41 2. While Ataulf was passing into Gaul, another usurpa- 
tion was under way, this time in Lower Germany where a Gallo-Roman 
noble, Jovinus, was declared emperor with the support not only of many 
of the regional nobility but also of Burgundians, Alans, Franks and 
Alamanni. The spectrum of support which Jovinus enjoyed both illustrates 
the role that the barbarian peoples were now taking in the politics of the 
west and suggests the unwillingness of many of the Gallo-Romans to 
accept the reimposition of Honorius’ government. 24 

Advised by Attalus, Ataulf marched north to join Jovinus, who was 
embarrassed by this unwelcome ally. No doubt his disquiet was increased 
when Ataulf attacked and killed Sarus, who had deserted Honorius for the 
usurper. Ataulf appears to have been determined to impose himself upon 
affairs, and after his arrival nothing more is heard of the other barbarian 
supporters; indeed, the Burgundians may have begun to prepare an 
accommodation with Honorius, who recognized them as federates on the 
west bank of the Rhine immediately after the overthrow of Jovinus. 
Relations between Jovinus and Ataulf soon soured when, during the brief 
expansion of power into south-eastern Gaul, Jovinus named his brother 
Sebastianus emperor against Ataulf ’s wishes. Thereupon Ataulf proposed 
to Honorius that he destroy the usurpers and make a treaty with Ravenna. 
The Visigoths completed their part of the bargain without difficulty. 
Sebastianus’ head was despatched to Honorius. Jovinus was sent off alive 
to Ravenna but was put to death on the way in autumn 413. The noble 
supporters of the usurpation were hunted down and killed. 

2 * Olympiodorus fr. 1.17 (=18 Blockley); Greg. Tur. HE 11.9. The place of usurpation is unclear. 
Mogontiacum is often suggested, though this is not supported by Olympiodorus’ text. Evidence in 
Matthews ( Western Aristocracies 314^) indicates that the revolt might have been a continuation of 
Constantine’s, though Matthews himself does not bring this out. 
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In the negotiations that followed the destruction of Jovinus, Honorius 
agreed to furnish supplies to the Visigoths, which they badly needed, and 
perhaps granted them lands in Lower Aquitania. The Visigoths agreed to 
return Galla Placidia, the emperor’s sister captured at Rome in 410 and still 
with them. Honorius was, however, prevented from fulfilling his part of 
the agreement when in early 413 Heraclian, whose loyalty in 409—10 had 
saved his throne, revolted in Africa, cut off the grain supplies, and invaded 
Italy. The attack, aimed perhaps not at Honorius but at Constantius, who 
since the defeat of Constantine had been in control of the government at 
Ravenna as magister utriusque militiae, was easily repelled. 25 Heraclian fled 
back to Africa and was dead before August 413. Honorius’ failure to deliver 
the supplies, despite repeated promises to do so, gave Ataulf the excuse he 
desired to retain Placidia. By the time grain was again available the 
Visigoths had moved to Lower Aquitania and were in possession of 
Burdigala. By late 413 the agreement had clearly collapsed, and the 
Visigoths pushed into Narbonensis, occupying Tolosa and Narbo but 
failing to take Massilia. 25 The disagreement, which had now become a per- 
sonal one between Ataulf and Constantius, centred not so much upon sup- 
plies as on Placidia, who had become the focus of the ambitions of both. 
Constantius desired her hand in order to enter the imperial family and con- 
solidate his own position. Ataulf sought marriage with her in order to 
create a royal line that might bind the Romans and Visigoths together in a 
way no treaty could. It seems that Placidia’s own ambitions, and perhaps 
personal affections, inclined towards Ataulf, and some at least of the Gallic 
notables, who were still not reconciled to government from Ravenna, 
offered encouragement. At Narbo on 1 January 414 the Visigothic king, 
dressed as a Roman, married the emperor’s sister in a Roman ceremony; a 
son born of the marriage was named Theodosius. Constantius, his entry 
upon his first consulship on the same day soured by the resounding snub 
of Placidia’s marriage to a barbarian, responded by coming in person to 
Arelate to direct a naval blockade of Narbo. Ataulf countered by setting up 
a rival emperor, Attalus, for the second time. This regime, without sub- 
stance or real support from the outset, soon collapsed under the stress of 
the blockade, and by the end of 414 the Visigoths were compelled by 
hunger to move to Spain, abandoning Attalus to capture and transporta- 
tion to Ravenna, where he was held for exhibition and mutilation at Rome 
in 416, followed by exile to Lipari. 

The Visigoths established themselves at Barcelona, where Constantius 



25 See Oost (1968) 1 1 9. Constantius had Olympius beaten to death. Heraclian had personally decap- 
itated Stilicho and thus might fear revenge. 

26 For this order of events see Oost (1968) njf. That a treaty had been made seems dear from 
OlymjSiodorus fr. 1.20 (=22.1 Blockley). The more commonly accepted order of events, which places 
the attack on Massilia before the taking of Narbo, seems to imply no treaty. 
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maintained the blockade. In these circumstances the infant Theodosius 
died, and Ataulf himself was murdered (summer 415) as the result of a 
private feud and perhaps a conspiracy, since he was briefly succeeded as 
king by Sigeric, a brother of Sarus. After seven days Sigeric was killed in his 
turn and replaced by Wallia. The new king, hostile to the Romans, first 
attempted a crossing to Africa, but was thwarted when his transports were 
wrecked in a storm. Then the Visigoths, reduced to desperation by the 
blockade and exploited by the neighbouring barbarians , 27 offered to restore 
Placidia to Honorius in exchange for supplies and a treaty. This time the 
supplies were delivered, and the Visigoths were commissioned to attack the 
barbarians in Spain on behalf of Honorius. Placidia was returned to 
Ravenna and on 1 January 417, as he entered his second consulship, she was 
married to Constantius, much against her will. 

The barbarians who entered Spain in autumn 409 had, after a two-year 
orgy of killing and destruction, begun to settle, though they continued to 
harass the provincials. The Siling Vandals occupied Baetica, the Alans 
Lusitania, the Asding Vandals and Sueves Gallaecia, while Carthaginiensis 
and Tarraconensis remained to a degree under Roman control. In their 
campaigns from 41 6 to 41 8 the Visigoths almost annihilated the Silings and 
crushed the Alans so thoroughly that the survivors fled to the Asdings, 
whose ruler henceforth was known as ‘King of the Vandals and Alans’. At 
this point the Roman government, uneasy at the swift efficiency with which 
the Visigoths were clearing and taking control of Spain, decided to leave 
the Asdings and Sueves in Gallaecia (perhaps with federate status) and in 
late 418 summoned the Visigoths back to Gaul, where they were granted 
Lower Aquitania and parts of Novempopulana and Narbonensis, without, 
however, any access to the Mediterranean seaboard. 28 In the same year 
Wallia died and was succeeded by Theodoric I, said to be the grandson of 
Alaric. 

At the end of 41 8 the western Roman government, while still in control 
of Italy and Africa and the western portion of the Illyrian prefecture (much 
of the latter held insecurely), retained only a part of the prefecture of the 
Gauls. In Spain Roman generals using Visigothic allies struggled with 
varying success to keep the Sueves and Vandals botded up in Gallaecia. 
Most ominously in 421—2 the Vandals, after defeating a Roman force partly 
through the treachery of its Visigothic allies, occupied Baetica. The 
Britons, having defected from Constantine and having asked Honorius for 
aid, were in 410 authorized by the emperor to defend themselves. 
Thereafter they were in only the most tenuous contact with the mainland 

27 Exploitation by the Vandals: Olympiodorus fr. 1.29 (=29.1 Blockley). 

28 On the nature of the settlement see Goffart, Barbarians and Romans , esp. ch. 4, who challenges the 
conventional view that it was a land division based on the Roman rules of hospitalitas and argues that it 
involved primarily a redistribution of tax income. 
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as they struggled against increasing barbarian pressure. In Gaul itself impe- 
rial control of Narbonensis both shielded Italy and secured overland access 
to Spain. But the reduced perspective of the Roman government is clearly 
illustrated by an edict of April 418 in which Honorius makes provision for 
a provincial council to meet in the autumn of each year at Arelate to discuss 
matters of public importance with the praefectus praetorio Galliae. The repre- 
sentatives who were ordered to attend included governors of only seven of 
the seventeen provinces of Gaul, and even of these the governors of the 
‘more distantly situated’ Novempopulana and Lower Aquitania were per- 
mitted to send deputies. At the end of the year in which the edict was 
issued, these two provinces were beginning to be settled by the Visigoths, 
and though legally the Roman citizens of these regions remained under the 
Roman authorities, it is unlikely that a Roman administration was long 
maintained there. The intent of the edict may well have been to focus the 
loyalties of the Gallo-Romans upon Arelate and thereby maintain their 
contact with the Roman empire, and in southern Gaul it succeeded, as the 
remarkable efflorescence of Gallo-Roman culture, centred upon Arelate 
and lasting well past the mid-point of the century, attests. 29 Nevertheless, 
the disruptions that engendered the edict prevailed elsewhere in Gaul, 
where the writ of the administration at Arelate ran very small. The 
Alamanni were across the upper Rhine, the Burgundians were setded under 
treaty around Borbetomagus, the Franks were beginning to expand in the 
north-east, and the north-west was chronically disturbed both by internal 
unrest and by immigrations, including waves of refugees from Britain. 
Maintenance here of a semblance of Roman authority and resistance both 
to barbarian settlers and marauders and to the ubiquitous Bagaudae 
(bandits) were left to local magnates. 30 The imperial government was able 
to offer only occasional help. 



VII. THE ASCENDANCY OF PULCHERIA, 414-23 

In 414 a change of government and policy took place at Constantinople. 
By May of that year Anthemius was out of office and probably dead. In 
July Pulcheria, Theodosius’ fifteen-year-old sister and perhaps the most 
able of a series of remarkable princesses of the Theodosian dynasty, was 
proclaimed Augusta. By December Monaxius, Anthemius’ successor as 
praefectus praetorio , had been replaced by Aurelian, the opponent of Gainas 
and now a very old man. During this year, or earlier, Pulcheria had dis- 
missed Theodosius’ childhood tutor and had herself assumed the oversight 
of her brother’s education. To the enthusiasm for scholarship which 
Theodosius already possessed and maintained throughout his life, 

29 Matthews, Vtis/tm Aristocracies JJ4— 7- 30 Van Dam, Ltadmbip and Community 40- 2. 
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Pulcheria added training in the appropriate imperial deportment and, most 
important, a pious, ascetic and strictly orthodox religious upbringing. 
Contemporaries remarked that under Pulcheria, who had dedicated herself 
to virginity in 413 and had later persuaded her sisters to do likewise, the 
imperial palace resembled a cloister thronged with bishops and holy men. 
When upon her proclamation as Augusta Pulcheria took up the regency for 
her brother, she also assumed a dominant role in government. Behind 
Aurelian’s prefecture, itself perhaps a sop to traditionalists, the Augusta 
moved to replace Anthemius’ broad-based and pragmatic regime with one 
that emphasized and enforced the virtues of orthodox Christian piety as 
the guarantors of the safety and prosperity of the state. The focus of this 
piety was the dynasty, the emperor and the capital, which began to accu- 
mulate prophylactic relics at an increasing rate. 31 The new direction was in 
harmony with the values of the age, which are exemplified in the career of 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, nephew of Chrysostom’s adversary 
Theophilus, and an ambitious and ruthless man who encouraged and 
exploited the fanaticisms and social divisions of the time to increase his 
own and his church’s power. Using as his agents bands of fanatical monks, 
Cyril waged open war upon Jews, pagans and the prefect of Egypt, Orestes, 
who attempted to restrain him. In 41 5 the brutal murder of the 
Neoplatonist teacher Hypatia, a friend of Orestes, by a band of fanatics 
compelled the government to hear the complaints of the authorities at 
Alexandria against Cyril’s activities. The sanctions ordered were minimal: 
the parabalani , lay brethren who attended the sick and who were the most 
ferocious of Cyril’s followers, were reduced in numbers, placed under the 
prefect’s authority, and forbidden to appear in a body in public. The real 
attitude of the government, which was itself busy persecuting Jews and 
excluding pagans from imperial office, emerged sixteen months later when 
the parabalani, their numbers increased, were returned to Cyril. 

Along with the new, aggressive, even crusading spirit in the government 
of the east went a deterioration in relations with Persia. Yezdegerd, toler- 
ant of Christians for most of his reign, towards the end, infuriated by an 
attack by a Christian fanatic on a Zoroastrian fire temple, turned to per- 
secution, both in Persia itself and in Persian-controlled Armenia. The 
Romans rejected Persian demands for the return of refugees from this per- 
secution and prepared for war. After Yezdegerd’s death in late 420 his suc- 
cessor, Varahram V, intensified the persecution and further provoked the 
Romans by harassing subjects of the empire in Persia on legitimate busi- 
ness. In 421, with both sides clearly set for war, the Romans struck into 
Armenia and against the stronghold of Nisibis in Mesopotamia. After 
initial success they became bogged down in Armenia and were driven from 



31 Holum, Tbeodosian Empresses , esp. 1 03-11. 
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Nisibis by Varahram himself. The failure of an attack upon Syria by Arab 
allies of Persia reduced the war to a stalemate. A Hunnic invasion of 
Thrace early in 422 inclined the Romans to peace, though it took a defeat 
in the same year to convince Varahram to settle. The losses on both sides 
had been severe; both sides claimed victory. Both sides also agreed not to 
persecute the adherents of the other’s faith. To protect themselves further, 
the Christians in Persia at the synod of the catholicos Dadiso in 424 broke all 
official relations with the church in the Roman empire. 

The unsatisfactory progress of the war led to a decline in Pulcheria’s 
power, which was already under attack from traditionalists and others 
opposed to her intolerant religious policies. In June 421 Theodosius had 
married Athenais, the daughter of a pagan sophist, whose conversion to 
Christianity and new name, Eudoxia, erased neither her love of traditional 
learning nor her connections with the circles who cultivated it. 
Traditionalists began to appear again in high office, working to counteract 
the intolerance of the preceding years. Significantly, the commander of the 
army which in 422 defeated Varahram and brought him to terms was 
Procopius, the son-in-law of Anthemius. The elevation of Eudoxia to 
Augusta in January 423 signalled the emergence of a potent rival to 
Pulcheria in the palace, though by no means the end of her influence on 
affairs. 32 

VIII. THE LAST YEARS OF HONORIUS AND THE USURPATION OF 

JOHN, 419- 2 5 

The marriage of Placidia and Constantius, though not a happy experience 
for either, did produce an heir to the western throne, Valentinian, born in 
mid 419, a little over a year after his sister Honoria. In 421 Honorius — not 
entirely willingly, it is alleged — declared Constantius Augustus, Placidia 
Augusta and Valentinian Nobilissimus, which signalled for the infant the 
expectation of imperial office. The eastern court refused to recognize these 
titles, which caused Constantius to prepare for war. His death in September 
421, seven months after elevation to an office which brought him only 
frustration, ended the hostilities. As after the death of Stilicho, the vacuum 
created by the removal of the dominant figure found candidates eager to 
fill it, prominent amongs them Castinus, the new magister utriusque militiae. 
Antagonism between Castinus and Bonifatius, a loyal supporter of 
Placidia, forced Bonifatius in 422 to flee to Africa, where his position was 
regularized somewhat later by his appointment as comes Africae . 33 Placidia 

32 Holum, Tbeodosian Emprtsses 1 1 2-28. 

33 Oost (1968) 173 n. 14, argues for 422. PLRE 11 'Bonifatius’ 3 suggests that he may have been 
appointed in 423-4 by Theodosius II, after Honorius’ death; but Olympiodorus fr. 40 (=38 Blockley) 
seems to indicate that he was governor at the time of Placidia’s exile. 
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herself, determined to protect her position and that of her son, at first drew 
close to Honorius, but later relations between the two soured, and faction 
fighting erupted in the streets of Ravenna, in which Placidia’s Gothic 
retainers played a prominent role. As a result Placidia was forced to with- 
draw with her children to Constantinople. 

In August 423 Honorius died. The kindest thing that can be said about 
this most ineffective incumbent upon the imperial throne is that his long 
periods of inertia caused less damage than his bouts of relative activity just 
before and after the destruction of Stilicho. 34 At his death, Theodosius 
became sole ruler of the Roman empire and possibly planned to continue 
so. 35 However, at Rome a civilian official, the primicerius notanorum John, was 
declared emperor with the backing at Ravenna of Castinus and the now- 
rising Aetius. This challenge to the dynasty decided Theodosius to throw 
his support to Valentinian and his mother. Early in 424 he retroactively rec- 
ognized the elevation of Placidia to Augusta (and Constantius to Augustus) 
and raised Valentinian to Caesar. An army commanded by the eastern 
generals Ardaburius and Aspar and by Placidia’s own supporter, 
Candidianus, was concentrated at Salonae in Dalmatia. In 425 it advanced 
on Italy, part by land, part by sea. The commander of the seaborne force, 
Ardaburius, was captured and taken to Ravenna, where, given freedom of 
movement, he was able to suborn some of the officers, whose enthusiasm 
for John, perhaps never strong, was eroded both by the failure of the new 
regime to dislodge Bonifatius in Africa (thus weakening its support in 
Rome) 36 and by the successes of Aspar and Candidianus at Aquileia and 
other cities of north Italy. As a result Aspar was able to make an entrance 
into Ravenna and capture John, who was reserved for mutilation, public 
mockery and finally execution at Rome. Of John’s prominent backers, 
Castinus was exiled, but Aetius, who arrived with a large force of Huns a 
short while after the capture of the usurper and engaged in fighting with 
the eastern army, was bought off with gold for his Huns and for himself the 
rank of comes et magister militum per Gallias with a commission to attack the 
Visigoths, who had sought to profit from the change of emperor by laying 
siege to Arelate. 

On 23 October 425 at Rome, Valentinian III, now the betrothed of 
Licinia Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius II, was proclaimed Augustus 
by the patricius et magister officiorum Helion, acting for the ruler of the eastern 
Roman empire. As the historian Olympiodorus saw, this represented not 
only the restoration of the legitimate dynasty to the western Roman 
empire, but also the reinstitution of imperial unity under eastern primacy . 37 

34 See p. 127 n. 19 above. 35 Oost (1968) 1 78-80. 

36 The evidence that the Roman senate supported John is equivocal. Bury’s citation of coin evidence 
to show that John was not supported at Rome is also indecisive (LRE 1.223 n - >)• 

37 Matthews, Western Aristocracies 38 zf. 
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This theme of eastern primacy, which entailed an obligation also to assist, 
remained powerful long after the political structure called the Roman 
empire had disappeared in the west. 38 But the restoration of the 
Theodosian dynasty failed to banish the ambitions and rivalries of the mil- 
itary commanders that had plagued the western court through the fourth 
century up to the present. Placidia was established as regent for her son, 
while Felix, who may have played some role in the manoeuvres after 
Honorius’ death, was magister utriusque militiae. Those who were to be the 
principals in the next round of the struggle were as yet in the wings, Aetius 
in Gaul and Bonifatius in Africa. But the most potent players were far away, 
in Baetica at the straits which separated Spain from Africa and perhaps 
already raiding Mauretania. 39 Aided by the debilitating rivalries of those 
who sought power at the western court, the Vandals under their king 
Geiseric, probably the most adroit of all the German rulers of the period, 
were able to cross to Africa in 429, capture it all within a few years, and from 
Carthage deliver death blows to the Roman empire in the west. 



38 Cf. e.g., in addition to the obvious example of Justinian’s reconquest, the embassies of the Roman 
senate and Nepos to Zeno in 476 (Malchus fr. 10=14 Blockley), and the appeals of the senate to 
Tiberius to aid Italy against the Lombards between 577 and 579 (Men.Prot. frr.49 and 62 = 22 and 24 
Blockley). 39 Hydat. Chron. a. 425. 
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EMPERORS, GOVERNMENT AND BUREAUCRACY 

CHRISTOPHER KELLY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter is about emperors and officials. Its primary concern is to 
understand how the later Roman empire was governed and how the power 
to rule was both conceived and justified. Imperial power is considered not 
only in terms of what emperors could do and how far their authority 
extended, but also in terms of how it was represented. Both are impor- 
tant. Comparisons with divinities (Christian and pagan), grand proces- 
sions, long speeches and cosdy purple robes were as much a part of 
imperial rule and its enforcement as the capacity to issue decrees or 
command armies. This chapter also examines the consequences for 
emperors and their supporters of the increasing centralization of power 
and the continued growth of a sophisticated and well-organized bureau- 
cracy. Centralization enhanced the position of emperors by making them 
the focus of all government activity; but in a large empire it also threat- 
ened to isolate them. Emperors risked being pavilioned in splendour 
within an inaccessible court. Similarly, the rise of bureaucracy held out 
certain clear and obvious administrative advantages. Above all, it enhanced 
the ability of imperial government systematically to enforce its policies 
and collect its revenues. Yet such a powerful and well-ordered institution 
also threatened to diminish the importance of emperors and the very 
centrality of their position. These conflicts dominate this account of later 
Roman government. Its chief purpose is to examine the tensions which 
resulted and the strategies deployed by emperors, courtiers and bureau- 
crats for the maintenance and improvement of their varying positions. A 
subtle and complex system emerges. It enables certain features — such as 
the sale of offices or the purchase of influence — to be seen in their proper 
perspective. These are not simply evidence of ‘corruption’ or ‘moral 
decline’. Like other means of securing advantage or ensuring survival, they 
were part of a shifting set of tactical possibilities which marked out a 
difficult — and sometimes fatal — relationship between those who com- 
peted to rule the Roman empire. 
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II. THE EMPEROR IN THE LATER ROMAN WORLD 
i. Perceptions of power 

The emperor in the later Roman world was undoubtedly a powerful figure. ‘He 
controlled foreign policy, making peace and war at will: he could raise what 
taxes he willed and spend the money at his pleasure: he personally appointed 
to all offices, civil and military: he had the power of life and death over all his 
subjects. He was moreover the sole fount of law and could make new rules or 
abrogate old at pleasure.’ 1 The possible range and depth of emperors’ con- 
cerns are quickly revealed in the law code promulgated by Theodosius II in 
438. The Theodosian Code, which collated over two thousand five hundred 
imperial edicts issued since 3 1 2, contained legislation on such broad topics as 
taxation, property rights, contractual duties, judicial procedures and penalties, 
and the responsibilities, ranks and perquisites of civil and military officials, as 
well as laws regulating a widely diverse and varied set of specific matters 
including (for example) the demolition of tombs for building material, the 
construction of river patrol craft for the Danube, the price of bread in Rome’s 
port town of Ostia and the care of horses no longer fit for chariot-racing. 2 

This extraordinary concentration of authority in the hands of one indi- 
vidual weighed heavily on the political imagination of contemporaries. For 
many, the extent and grandeur of imperial power could best be described 
by blurring the boundary between the earthly and the divine. The Gallic 
rhetorician Ausonius, elevated to the consulship in 379 by his former tuto- 
rial pupil the emperor Gratian, compared an imperial audience to standing 
before God; both inspired ‘quiet dread and a reverent awe’. 3 For the court 
poet Claudian, celebrating Honorius’ fourth consulship in 398, the 
emperor in his majesty could be likened to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo and 
Bacchus. 4 Honorius was a god; through marriage, his wife became the 
daughter of divinities. 5 Other fourth-century writers pictured emperors as 
standing ‘in the first ranks of the gods’; 6 in appearance they were like stars; 7 

1 Jones, LRE 1.32 1; Demand t, Spatantike 214; Gaudemet (1967) 672; Piganiol, Empire cbretien 340-1 
(cf. Firm. Mat. Math. 11.30.6). The most useful general accounts of later Roman emperors are to be 
found in: Demandt, Spatantike 212-31; Ensslin (1954), esp. 449-59; Gaudemet (1967) 667— 75; Jones, 
LRE\.$i\— 9; Liebeschuetz, Antioch 105— 10; Martin (1984b), esp. 126-9; Matthews, Ammianus 1 3 1—52; 
Piganiol, Empire cbretien 335— 42. 2 C.Th. ix.17.3; vn.17.1; xiv.19.1; xv.10.1. 

3 Auson, Gratiarum Actio 1.2: cf. Claudian, De III Cos. Hon. pr. 

4 Claudian, De IV Cos. Hon. 197—202, 523—6, 537—8, 602—10: Cameron, Alan, Claudian 193-9; 
MacCormack (1972) 737-9. For a good, brief introduction to Claudian’s political poetry: Cameron, 
Alan (1974). 

5 Ibid. 136-7, 647—8: cf. De III Cos. Hon. pr. 1 5—16; De VI Cos. Hon. 35—8; Pan Lat. xn.4.5. 

6 Firm. Mat. Math. 11.30.6. 

7 Pan. Ut. xi.2.3: cf. Amm. Marc xxi.10.2, xxii.9.14; Claudian, De III Cos. Hon. 13 1—2, De IV Cos. 
Hon. i7o-9i;Symm. Or. 1.7 (MHG, Auct. Ant. vi.1.320): MacCormack, Art and Ceremony 45— 50. For dis- 
cussions of allusions to emperors’ divinity in the Pan. Lat.: Beranger (1970), esp. 252—4; Burdeau (1964) 
10-33; Nock (1947) 108—9; Rodgers (1986). 
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after death they took their rightful place in the heavens. In his panegyric 
delivered to celebrate Honorius’ third consulship in 396, Claudian imag- 
ined the apotheosis of the recendy deceased Theodosius I: 

Heaven’s fabric is loosened and of their own accord the shining portals open wide. 
Bootes makes ready the northern sky; swordgirt Orion unlocks the gates of the 
south. They welcome the new star, each uncertain as to which region he would seek 
out, what constellation he thought worthy of his presence, or in which quarter of 
the sky he would remain . 8 

More prosaically, away from the esoteric world of poets and rhetoricians, 
the well-tried language and rituals of the imperial cult continued to provide 
a traditional means for the empire’s provincial citizenry both to parade its 
loyalty and to confirm its position in relation to a distant regime as seem- 
ingly far-off as the gods themselves. In the late fourth century, the towns- 
people of Lepcis Magna on the North African coast erected statues to the 
‘victorious and ever triumphant’ emperors Arcadius and Honorius. In their 
dedicatory inscription the citizens declared publicly their devotion to the 
emperors’ ‘godhead and majesty’. 9 

The ambiguous position of an emperor, standing somewhere between 
divinity and humanity, was also accommodated within a rapidly developing 
Christian political theology. 10 At the beginning of the fourth century, 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, had stressed the close relation- 
ship between Christ and the emperor. In 3 36, in a speech given to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of Constantine’s accession, he described the 
emperor as ‘the friend of the all-ruling God . . . arrayed, as he is, in the 
image of the kingdom of heaven, he pilots affairs here below, following — 
with an upward gaze — a course modelled on that ideal form’. 11 Subsequent 
fourth-century writers, while not so enthusiastically following Eusebius’ 
view of the emperor as Christ’s vicegerent, continued to exploit the idea 
that just government by earthly rulers was patterned — albeit imperfecdy — 
on God’s heavenly kingdom. For Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, the 
emperor and God were both to be seen as rulers, each in his own sphere. 12 
A more elaborate version of this privileged relationship was described, at 
the end of the fourth century, by the philosophically educated Synesius of 



8 Claudian, De III Cos. Hon. 169-74: cf. 106-10; Eunap. 28.6; Lib. Or. xvm. 304; MacCormack, Art 
and Ceremony , 121—50; Straub (1962). 

9 IRT 478, 479: Lepcitanti devoti | numini maiesta \ tique eius no. 479 lines 6-8: Lepelley, Cites 1.357 — 69; 
Salzman, Roman Time, 131—46. 

10 The classic account remains Ensslin (1945), esp. 55-83; see too Dvornik, Political Philosophy 
11.672—705; Karayannopulos (1956), esp. 372— 7;Taeger (1956), who rightly stresses the continuities with 
first- and second -century representations of emperors. 

11 Eus. Laud Const, v.4, hi. 5 {GCS~j (1902) : 204, 201): Barnes, CE 253—5; Farina (1966) 166-235; 
Setton (1941) 46-54 ; Straub (1939) 1 13-29. 

12 Athan. C. Gent. 38 {PG xxv.j6a-jja) (perhaps written in the late 320s): cf. Or. II c.Arianos~j<) {PG 
xxvi. 3 1 6a— b), De Incamat. 13,55 {PG xw. 1 20A-B, 1 95B-D). 
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Cyrene, later bishop of Ptolemais in modern Libya. In a political treatise 
On Kingship Synesius argued that: ‘God himself . . . desires things here [on 
earth] to be formed in imitation of the world above. Beloved then of the 
Great King is the one here who bears the same name, provided that he is 
worthy of that name .’ 13 Non-Chrisdan thought developed along similar 
lines, stressing the closeness and similarity of emperor and God, while 
underlining the superiority and supremacy of the latter . 14 The Greek- 
speaking orator Themistius, who across the second half of the fourth 
century delivered at least nineteen orations in praise of five emperors, 
repeatedly stressed that a good ruler in his just exercise of power was a 
reflection of the highest divinity. 

According to philosophy, the king is the living law, a divine law which has come 
down into time from above, from the eternally benificent. The king is an emana- 
tion of that divine nature; he is providence nearer the earth; he looks towards Him 
from all directions, aiming at imitation of Him in every way . 15 

Despite such self-consciously subtle approaches, and sternly worded 
injunctions not to take parallels between heaven and earth too literally , 16 
many authors - in their efforts to explain the nature of imperial or divine 
power — continued to rely on comparisons which frequently failed to dis- 
tinguish clearly between this world and the next. Heaven remained a very 
Roman place. A fourth-century hexameter poem (preserved on papyrus 
fragments found in Upper Egypt) related the vision of Dorotheus, a 
Christian mystic who dreamt that he was transported to a heavenly palace, 
which in architecture and personnel was closely modelled on its earthly, 
imperial counterpart . 17 In the audience hall, guided by heaven’s palace 
attendants, he saw the Father and the Son surrounded by their courtiers. 
After a series of tests, Dorotheus himself was promoted through the ranks 
of God’s palace guard: ‘I did not have simple clothing . . . but I was wearing 
a cloak made for me from two different sorts of linen. I stood with a ker- 
chief around my neck and round my legs I wore long breeches and a multi- 
coloured belt .’ 18 In the exegetical homilies of skilled ecclesiastical 
rhetoricians these crude comparisons became elaborate and sophisticated 
conceits. For John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople at the turn of 
the fourth century, the city of God was like an imperial palace, adorned 

13 Syn. De Regno vm (for the date and circumstances surrounding the composition of this work: 
below n, 47): cf. Pan. Lat. xn.6.3— 4; Auson. Gratiarum Actio v.21, vi.29, xvm.79-80, 83. 

14 Lib. Or. xv.29-32, xvii.4-6. 

15 Them. Or. v.64b (to the emperor Jovian in 565/4): cf. 1.3a— b, vi.73b-74a, vn.89c-9oa, 
xv.i87b-i89a, xvi.21 2d, xvm.2i8b-2i9a, xix.227b-2 28a: Dagron, Themistios’ 1 21—46; Straub (1939) 
160-74; Valdenburg (1924), esp. 568-70. 

16 Joh. Chrys. De Incomp. 3 ( SChrit . 28: 188—90): Dani61ou (1950) 178-87. 

17 P.Bodm. 29: Hurst, Reverdin and Rudhardt (1984) with corrections in Kessels and van der Horst 
(1987); Bremmer (1988); for the splendid uniforms worn by later Roman bureaucrats: below, nn. 162—6. 

18 P.Bodm. 29 lines 529-54. 
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with innumerable courts and buildings. ‘Here angels stand, not before a 
mortal king, but before him who is immortal, the king of kings and lord of 
lords. They do not have a leather belt around their waists, but that glory 
which is unutterable.’ 19 Christ in the splendour of his Second Coming 
could be compared to an emperor surrounded by his retinue processing in 
full ceremonial panoply before an awestruck crowd: 

the men in golden apparel, and the pairs of white mules caparisoned with gold, 
and the chariots inlaid with precious stones, and the snow-white cushions . . . and 
dragons fashioned from silken cloth, and the shields with their golden bosses . . . 
and the horses with their golden trappings and gold bits. But when we see the 
emperor, we lose sight of these. For he alone draws our gaze: the purple robe, and 
the diadem, and the throne, and the clasp and the shoes — all the brilliance of his 
appearance . 20 

This inflated language, which associated the imperial with the divine and 
distanced both from the ordinary, was matched by the glittering reality of 
the magnificent ceremonial which attended emperors’ public appearances. 
The imperial adventus (the arrival of an emperor in a city) was a carefully 
choreographed ritual which defined and expressed an ideal relationship 
between an emperor and his subjects. 21 In April 357, Constantius II made 
a triumphal entry into Rome to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of his 
accession as well as the defeat of the usurper Magnentius. The justly 
famous description by the contemporary historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
provides a vivid impression of that occasion. 

The emperor sat alone in a golden chariot, shimmering in the glitter of various 
kinds of precious stones ... he was surrounded by dragons, woven from purple 
thread and fastened to the gold and jewel-encrusted spear tips ... on either side, 
there marched a double line of armed men, their shields and crests flashing with a 
dazzling light . . . |The emperor] did not move . . . and as if his neck were firmly 
clamped, he kept his gaze fixed straight ahead . . . and, as though he were the image 
of a man \tamquam figmentum bomim's] , neither did he sway, when jolted by the wheel 
of his chariot, nor was he ever seen to spit, or wipe or rub his face or nose, or to 
move his hands about . 22 



19 Joh. Chrys. Horn, in Ep. I ad Thus, vi.4 (PG LXII.454): cf. Horn, in Matth. 1.8 (PG lvii.zj— 4); Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Procatech. 1 (PG xxxii 1.3 32 a — 3 3 a ). 

20 Joh. Chrys. Horn, in Rom. xrv.io ( PG lx.; J7): cf. Dt Perf. Caritatt vi (PG im.iib- 7), Horn, in Joh. 
xii. 1 (PG Lix.82), Horn, in Eph. ix.i (PGs.xu.yo), Horn, in Gen. v.6 (PC’ L1II. ; 4), C. Anomocos xn.4 (PG 
xi. vi 11.80(7- 1 o); further examples: Synopsis Chrysostomi v (PG lxiv.8o); Dvornik, Political Philosophy 
11.692—9; Setton (1941) 187—9;. 

21 Brown, Power and Persuasion 13-14; MacCormack (1972), esp. 721—3; Van Dam, Leadership and 
Community 20-4. 

22 Aram. Marc. xvi. 10,6-10: on this important text: Charlesworth (1947) 36-8; MacCormack, Art 
and Ceremony 39-4;; MacMullen (1964c) 438—9; Matthews, Ammianus 231-4; Warren Bonfante (1964) 
414-16: more cautiously, Edbrooke (1976) and Klein (1979) both emphasize the specific political 
context of Constantius’ entry into Rome. For the Hellenistic and early imperial antecedents to such cer- 
emonies: Alfoldi (1934) 88—118. 
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The focus of this splendid ceremonial set-piece, as in other descriptions of 
imperial adventus, was the relationship between the emperor and the multi- 
tude which pressed in on all sides . 23 The amazement at this extraordinary 
sight, and the shouts which greeted the imperial procession, established a 
bond between emperor and subject which, at the same time, emphasized 
the distance between them. The crowd in its enthusiasm was recognizably 
human. Young men scrabbled across roof-tops, or rushed ahead in the 
hope of getting a better view . 24 By contrast, the emperor, screened by his 
bodyguard, unmoved by plaudits, isolated, rigid and imperturbable, had no 
human characteristics. Constantius’ individuality was effaced by the stiff 
formality of the occasion. To onlookers he became a godlike statue, a time- 
less icon of the dignity, remoteness and — for the majority — the 
unapproachability of imperial power . 25 

The distance separating emperor and subject, captured so forcibly in 
these ceremonial images, was reinforced by a repetitive insistence on the 
sanctity of all things imperial. In the Theodosian Code, the emperor’s laws, 
bureaucratic offices, the palace, the court, the imperial wardrobe and even 
the imperial stables were described as ‘sacred ’. 26 Any questioning of the 
emperor’s will amounted to ‘sacrilege ’. 27 Similar reverence was expected 
towards imperial images. Emperors’ statues - like statuesque emperors — 
were important symbols of power. In the provinces, they were a focus for 
loyalty and a constant reminder of an ever-present, superior authority . 28 
(The mutilated images of usurpers offered an equally salutary warning of 
the risks of revolt .) 29 Those approaching the emperor’s statue were 
expected to adopt the same attitude and ceremony as if they stood before 
the emperor himself . 30 Equal respect was due to imperial edicts. According 
to John Chrysostom, imperial proclamations sent to the empire’s cities 
were read out publicly, often in the theatre. They had a dramatic effect. A 
normally rowdy audience stood in awed silence, straining to hear the sacred 
commands, fearing what they might contain . 31 

23 Pan. Lat. xi.6.3-5, xi.29.2, xn.37; Claudian, De III Cos. Hon. 126-30, De IV Cos. Hon. 564-83; 
Amm. Marc, xv.8.21, xxi.io.i, xxn.2.4-5. 

24 Pan. Lat. xn.37.3; Claudian, De VI Cos. Hon. 543-6 . Naturally this became a topos in such descriptions. 

25 Cf. Amm. Marc, xxu.2.4; Claudian, De IV Cos. Hon. 570-4; for a matching image of the emperor in 
fourth-century art: Grabar ( 1 93 6) 4-122; MacCosmack, Art and Ceremony 43-5, 214-21. 

26 Laws: C.Th. 1.1 5.8 (=6/1.38.2), 11.1.9, xm.i 1. 12: offices: 1.10 {=CJ\. 32), vi.26 (=67x11.19), vi.30 

(=6/ xii. 23): palace: vi.16 (=67x11.13), vi.35 (=6/ xn.28), xm.3.12, xm.3.16 (=6/ x *5 3 * *) : court: 
vi. 23.4, xi. 30.47: wardrobe: xi.18.1: stables: vi.13.1 (=6/ xii.ii.i): Brehier (1920) 49—50; Ensslin 
(1943) 50-3,70-4. 27 C.Th. 1.6.9 (=< 7 ix. 29.2). 

28 Alfoldi (1934) 65-79, CS P* 75—9; Brehier (1920) 60-70; Dvornik, Political Philosophy , 11.652-6; 
Ensslin (1943) 69—70; Hopkins (1978) 221— 3 i,esp. 223-6; Kruse (1934), 23— jo;Setton (1941) 196-211; 
Warren Bonfante (1964) 408-10; below, nn. 79-80. 29 Greg. Naz. Or. iv.96 ( SCbrit . 309. 240). 

30 Sev. Gabala, in Sonet Cruc. injoh. Damas. Or. 111.385 ( PC XCIV.1409A); Greg, Naz. Or. iv.8o {SCbrit. 
309. 202—4); Amb. Ex. Ps. 6 X 1 ^ 7 // x. 25 {A mb 1 Op. 1x426); C.Th. XV4.1 (=6/ 1-24.2). 

31 Joh. Chrys. Horn, in Gen. xiv.2 {PC liii.i i 2), xliv.i {PC Liv.406); Horn. inMattb. 1.8 {PG\x 11.24): 
cf. Lib. Or. t.i 57; Basil, Ep. 3.1. 
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Chrysostom’s fleeting impression of a clamorous audience made silent, 
like Ammianus’ description of an imperial adventus, emphasizes the extent to 
which these images of majesty set the emperor apart from the rest of human- 
ity by stressing the extraordinary and the splendid. For fourth -century writers, 
that ‘dramatic exaggeration’ 32 was most strikingly evident in the emperor’s 
regalia - the purple robe and jewelled diadem. 33 To be sure, these elements 
had always played an important role in the representation of Roman monar- 
chy. 34 Yet, in a society which increasingly employed impressive uniforms and 
brightly coloured clothing as marks of status, the emperor’s dress became a 
quintessential symbol of rule. 35 The imperial monopoly on the dyeing and 
weaving of purple cloth was jealously guarded. 36 Unauthorized possession 
was considered evidence of treason. In the mid 350s, a wealthy Gallic land- 
owner was ruined following the disclosure that his tablecloths and couch- 
covers had broad purple borders and could be folded to resemble an imperial 
cloak. 37 Such seemingly harsh treatment underlines the symbolic significance 
of the purple in marking out an emperor and proclaiming his legitimacy. For 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the failure of Procopius’ usurpation in 365 was pre- 
saged by his first public appearance wearing, like a second-rate stage-actor, a 
modey approximation of imperial dress and waving a small piece of purple 
cloth. 38 In contrast to Procopius’ amateur performance, the emperor Julian’s 
successful coup d’etat in 360 was well ordered and carefully scripted. To the 
acclamation of his troops, he appeared (according to one account) wearing ‘a 
cloak of sea purple and a jewel-studded diadem itself adorned with pearls 
taken from the sea’. 39 Similarly, in 367, to the shouts of soldiers and the clash- 
ing of arms, Valentinian appointed his son Gratian as co-emperor by pre- 
senting him with imperial robes and a diadem. 40 The dramatic exaggeration 
of such scenes - as with other images of emperors — was central to the repre- 
sentation of imperial power. In purple robes, wearing a jewelled diadem, sur- 
rounded by soldiers in shining armour and greeted by the rhythmic chanting 
of the crowd, an individual was transformed into an emperor by the sheer 
overwhelming ‘brilliance of his appearance’. 41 

32 MacMullen (1964c) 452. 

33 Avery (1940) 75-9; Delbrueck (1932), esp. 4-5; Demandt, Spdtantike. 221-2; Reinhold (1970) 62-7; 
Treitinger (193 8) 20-31; Warren Bonfante (1964) 410-12, and esp. Steigerwald (1990) 210-25. 

34 Alfoldi (1935) 49-51, 145-50, with Avery (1940) 69—75; Lohken (1982) 48—53; Matthews, 

Ammianus 243—9. 35 MacMullen (1964c) 445-52. 

36 C.Tb. x.20.18 {=CJ xi.9.5); x.21 (=C/x 1.9). 

37 Amm. Marc, xvi.8.8: cf. xiv.7.20, 9.7-8, xvi.8.3-7, xxn.9.10-1 1, xxix.2.9-1 1. 

38 Amm. Marc, xxvi.6.15: cf. xv.5.16: Matthews, Ammianus 193—4; Seager (1986) 108—10. 

39 Lib. Or. xii. 59, xm.33: cf. Amm. Marc. xx.4. 17-18; Julian, Ep. adAth. 284C-d: Bowersock ^Julian 
46—54; MacCormack, Art and Ceremony 192-6; Petit (1956b), 479—81. 

40 Amm. Marc, xxvn.6.10-1 1 : cf. xv.8.4— 17, xxv. 5.5-6, xxvi.2.2— 3, xxvi.4.3: de Bonfils (1986) 23—9; 
MacCormack, Art and Ceremony 196-202; for the military element involved in imperial ceremonial: 
Alfoldi (1935) 43—68; Deer (1950) 51-64; Valensi (1957) 63-74. 

41 Joh. Chrys. Horn, in Rom. xiv.io {PC lx. 5 37): on the importance of clamorous acclamations on 
these occasions: Alfoldi (1934) 79-88; MacMullen (1964c) 437-8; Roueche (1984) esp. 196—9. 
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Despite (for us) the often unpalatable degree of propagandisric 
exaggeration, hypocrisy or Verbose and platitudinous vapouring ’ 42 which 
these inflated descriptions of later Roman emperors seem to involve, such 
rococo representations of power should be taken seriously . 43 An empire is 
held together not only by military force and efficient administration; it also 
requires an effective ideology to proclaim the rightness and authority of its 
government. Such a system can be as important (and as coercive for both 
rulers and the ruled) as more tangible expressions of power. From that 
point of view, the vast ceremoniousness of fourth-century society was a 
key element in helping to establish, and - through its unforgettable tableaux 
— to communicate, the legitimacy and dominance of an emperor and his 
regime. Pomp and power were inextricably linked. The deliberate and care- 
fully exaggerated images of majesty not only elevated an emperor above 
the ordinary — they justified that distance by associating imperial rule with 
cosmic archetypes. The coalition of a political with a moral order rein- 
forced the emperor’s position as well as providing a way for those who 
rarely came in contact with the realities of imperial power to comprehend 
something of its extent and magnificence. Importantly too, ceremonial 
occasions permitted participants to glimpse something of a larger, tran- 
scendent order. Through elaborate rites, the ‘permanent quasi-liturgical 
drama ’ 44 which dominated so much of late Roman public life enacted an 
exemplary model of society. Its focus was the emperor. Others could be 
located only in relation to a glittering imperial centre - a fixed, imperturb- 
able point around which all else seemingly revolved. In that sense, too, cer- 
emonies and the associated images of power were more than mere 
reflections of some external political reality. Rather, they were in themselves 
important elements in the formation and strengthening of an autocratic 
regime. Participation in familiar rituals enforced loyalty; loyalty enjoined 
participation — if only to chant in praise or gaze in wonder. 

Splendid ceremonies (earthly or divine), grandiloquent language and 
flamboyant images naturally hold our attention. But it would be danger- 
ously misleading to assume that they present a complete picture of imper- 
ial power. There were other, less dramatic ways of viewing later Roman 
emperors. Most importantly, the catalogue of imperial virtues (moderation, 
clemency, frugality, accessibility, willingness to obey laws) and vices 



42 Nixon (1987) 10. 

43 Burdeau (1964) 7-9; Hopkins (1978) 197—200; L’Huiilier (1986) 529-31, (1992), esp. 132-9; 

MacCormack, Art and Ceremony 1— 14; McCormick (1985); Treidnger (1938) 1-6; Van Dam, Leadership 
and Community 1 1: for a more sceptical approach: Cameron, Alan, Claudian 36-7; MacMullen (1964c) 
437, Corruption 113; Straub (1939) 148-51. Contemporaries were, of course, well aware both of the 
brittle artificialities ceremonial occasions involved: Aug. Con f vi.6.9 {CCSL xxvn.79— 80); Auson. 
Gratiarum Actio 11.7; Jul. Or. i.2b-c, 4b-c, 10b: and of the difference between those representations of 
power and the more sober formalities of history- writing: Amm. Marc xxxi.16.9; Eutrop. x.18.3; 
MacCormack (1975) 1 52—4. 44 MacCormack, Art and Ceremony 8. 
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(cruelty, capriciousness, unpredictability, inaccessibility), whose long tradi- 
tion reached back to semi-philosophical treatises on kingship written in the 
third and second centuries b.c., continued to provide a grid on which con- 
temporaries in the later empire could map their critiques of individual 
emperors. 45 In a stinging pamphlet, written in 398, Synesius of Cyrene 
accused the emperor Arcadius of haughtiness, luxurious self-indulgence 
and inaccessibility: 

This majesty of yours, and the fear of being brought down to the level of mortals 
by becoming a familiar sight, causes you to be completely hidden away . . . rejoic- 
ing only in the pleasures of the flesh, and the most sensual of these, even as many 
as touch and taste provide; and so you live the life of a sea-borne jelly-fish . 46 

Such trenchant remarks are unlikely to have been made openly. At the 
time, Synesius, whose request for tax concessions for the cities of his 
province had been refused by the emperor, probably circulated his text pri- 
vately in order to attract the attention and support of a powerful - and 
eventually successful — coterie in Constantinople opposed to Arcadius’ 
senior court officials and their policies. 47 More public criticism of an 
emperor demanded greater subdety. In 392, Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
delivered a funeral oration on the unfortunate twenty-year-old emperor 
Valentinian II, who had ended an insecure reign over the western provinces 
by committing suicide. His death was followed by a serious revolt led by the 
Frankish general Arbogastes and his imperial nominee Eugenius. In a 
period of uncertainty, before the emperor Theodosius I, who retained 
control of the eastern empire, committed himself to suppressing the rebel- 
lion, Ambrose carefully avoided any direct reference to either side. 48 
Instead (no doubt hoping the eventual winner would take notice) he pre- 
sented Valentinian as a model emperor whose rule conformed to biblical 
exempla as well as to the traditional canon of Roman imperial virtues: 
modesty, frugality, abstinence and clemency. 

And what more shall I say of one who considered that he should abstain even from 
the pastimes of youth? ... At first, it was put about that he delighted in circus 
games. He distanced himself from this charge so that not even on official imper- 
ial birthdays, or for the sake of his own reputation as an emperor, did he think that 
circus games should be held. Some claimed that he spent his time at wild animal 



45 For a brief discussion of Roman imperial virtues in the early empire: Wallace-Hadrill (1981); for 
their use in the third century: de Blois (1986); Millar (1964) 78—82; Stertz (1979). The Hellenistic ante- 
cedents are explored in: Goodenough (1928); Schubart (1937). 

46 Syn. De Regno xtv; Demougeot (1946); cf. Pan. Lett, xn.21.j-4. 

47 Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politics , esp. 91—142, followed here, also provide a detailed 

review and discussion of the long-running debate concerning Synesius’ embassy, its date, and the 
meaning and purpose of his works written in Constantinople. For various alternative interpretations: 
Barnes (1986a), esp. 104-9; Dvornik, Political Pbilosopb/ 11.699-705; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 
104—45, 25 5—72; Setton (1941) 152—62. 48 Matthews, Western Aristocracies 2 58—47. 
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fights and that he directed his attention away from affairs of state; immediately he 
ordered all the animals to be slaughtered . 49 

Traditional categories of virtue were also an important part of speeches 
delivered in the imperial presence. 50 Reflecting the long-standing practice 
of Graeco-Roman eulogistic oratory, a late-third- or early-fourth-century 
handbook on rhetoric ascribed to Menander instructed the prospective 
author of an address on kingship ( basilikos logos) to present an emperor’s 
achievements as illustrations of his virtue. 

On every occasion divide the actions of those whom you are going to praise into 
the virtues (there are four virtues: courage, justice, moderation and wisdom) and 
see to what virtues the actions belong and whether some actions, in war or peace, 
are associated with one virtue — for example, with wisdom . 51 

Equally influential (and heading the Panegyrici Latini — a late- fourth-century 
collection of twelve speeches given before emperors) was the expanded 
version of a long address to the emperor Trajan delivered nearly three 
hundred years earlier by Pliny the Younger. 52 In that speech, Pliny was con- 
cerned to demonstrate the extent to which an ideal ruler conformed to a 
pattern of behaviour and morality sanctioned by the upper classes. 
Imperial virtues - clemency, friendship, frugality and accessibility - were 
presented as evidence of an emperor’s preparedness to uphold and partici- 
pate in the existing moral and social order. These were proofs of his civili- 
tas ; a word which evoked ‘the behaviour of a ruler who is still a citizen in a 
society of citizens’. 53 Pliny’s version of imperial power linked monarch and 
subject closely together; the actions of both could be judged on the same 
scale of values. A good king was also a good citizen; on that claim rested 
his authority: The emperor is one of us - and his superiority is greater and 
more conspicuous because he thinks of himself as one of us, and bears in 
mind that he is a man just as much as a ruler over men.’ 54 

The image of the citizen-king retained some of its importance in the 
fourth century. An upper-class spokesman, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, 
in two orations delivered in 569 and 370, stressed the importance of the 
Roman senate in the government of the empire by eulogizing the emperor 
Valentinian in terms strongly reminiscent of Pliny on Trajan. 55 In the early 



49 Amb. De Ob. Vai Jun. xv {Amb. Op. xvm.172). 

50 Burdeau (1964) 25-9, 34— 5 5; L’Huillier (1992) 325-60. 

51 Menander, Rhetor 373: for Menander’s influence on fourth-century panegyrics: GutzwiUer (1942) 
92-9; MacCormack (1975) 144-6; Straub (1939) 1 5 3-9; Struthers (1919) with Cameron, Alan, Claudian 
25 3-60: specific borrowings from classical authors are traced for Pan. Lat. 11— ix in Klotz (191 1) 53 1-65. 

52 GutzwiUer (1942) 100-2; MacCormack (1975) 149— 5 * - For a contrasting view, minimizing the 
influence of Pliny and Menander Rhetor: Vcreeckc (1975). 

53 Wallace-HadriU (1982) 41—8, quoting 42. M Plin. Paneg. 11.4. 

55 Symm. Or. 1.23, 11.30 {MHC, Auct. Ant. vi.1.323, 329): MacCormack (1975) 174-7- For compre- 
hensive treatments of Symmachus’ views on monarchy: del Chicca (1984); Pabst (1989), esp. 1 71— 301. 
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360s, Julian was similarly praised by those who approved of his attempts to 
present himself as a philosopher-king on the model of the second-century 
emperor Marcus Aurelius. In a series of speeches, the orator Libanius 
offered a virtuoso exposition of traditional virtues with appropriate classi- 
cal parallels. Reaching a climax in his Funeral Oration on Julian (probably 
never publicly delivered), Libanius declaimed: 

He was more self-controlled than Hippolytus, as just as Rhadamanthys, more intel- 
ligent than Themistocles, braver than Brasidas. He restored to health a world which 
had sickened. He hated wickedness, was kind to the just, hostile to the self- 
indulgent and a friend to all fair-minded men. 56 

Similar extravagant praise of Julian’s moderation, justice, courage and fore- 
sight formed the unifying themes of a speech given before the senate of 
Constantinople by the consul Claudius Mamertinus on New Year’s Day 
36 z: ‘Nor has he any need to acquire paintings, marble inlays, panelled ceil- 
ings decorated with solid gold, he who, for the greater part of the year, slept 
on the bare ground, sheltered only by the sky.’ 57 The greater prominence of 
such rhetoric under Julian no doubt reflects something of that emperor’s 
own — often idiosyncratic — views on the nature and presentation of impe- 
rial power. 58 Even so, for fourth-century emperors some conformity to the 
ideal of a citizen-king was an important demonstration of their fitness to 
rule. In Rome, following his splendid adventus, Constantius II addressed the 
senate and the people and went on an extensive, touristic walk-about 
through the city. 59 Similarly, also in Rome, even the emperor Theodosius I 
- perhaps more accustomed to the rhythmic chanting of the crowd - found 
time to exchange jokes with passers-by. 60 

This emphasis on the continuing importance of long-standing ways of 
coming to terms with imperial power should, in its turn, be matched by an 
equal stress on the ability of fourth-century orators to place these well- 
worn classical gems in startlingly new settings. In 389, the Gallic orator 
Latinus Pacatus Drepanius delivered a panegyric before the emperor 
Theodosius I in Rome. The use of familiar categories for the cataloguing 
of stock imperial virtues, placed Pacatus’ oration firmly within a long- 
established rhetorical tradition. 61 The similarities with Pliny’s speech in 
praise of Trajan are striking. So are the contrasts. In Pacatus’ version, im- 

56 Lib. Or. xviii. 281: cf. xvm. 174-6, xvm. 184-5, xviii.i 83-96, xn.92-6, xv.12-13, xvu.26-7: 
Liebeschuetz, Antioch 24-6; Petit (1956b) 486-8. 

57 Pan. l^at. xi.i 1.4: cf. xi.5.3— 5, xi.12, xi. 28-31: Blockley (1972); Pichon (1906) 1 14-36. 

58 Athanassiadi,///&7/7 161-91, esp. 1 74-8 1 ; Dvornik (1955); Dvornik, Political Philosophy 11.659-72. 

59 Amm. Marc, xvi.10.13— 17; the city of Rome was, unsurprisingly, a favoured site for displays of 
traditional imperial civilitar. Claudian, Dt VI Cos. Hon. 543-59, 587-94; Pan. Lot. xn.47.3: Cameron, 
Alan, Claudian 382-9; Straub (1939) 187—98. 

60 Claudian, De VI Cos. Hon. 60; cf. Amm. Marc. xvi. 10.13. 

61 Lippold (1968); Pichon (1906) 136-50. 
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penal virtues were not presented as proofs of an emperor’s willingness to 
conform to an aristocratic ideal of a citizen-king. Rather, they were divine 
qualities patterned orY the heavens above. An emperor’s virtues were 
further evidence of that vast distance which lay between citizen and king. 
Theodosius’ concern for his friends did not reveal any desire for civic 
equality; rather — in Pacatus’ elegant reworking of a well-worn motif — the 
emperor ‘summoned Friendship not only to the palace, but clothed her in 
purple, wreathed her in gold and gems and placed her on the throne’. 62 
Similarly, in his frugality, Theodosius did not seek to match any existing 
aristocratic ideal; rather, he set a model for others to follow. 63 Most telling 
is Pacatus’ treatment of the emperor’s accessibility. Theodosius — on the 
model of Trajan — did not remain ‘shut away in a remote part of the palace’, 
nor in his public appearances did he permit himself to be ‘completely sur- 
rounded above and on all sides by a very dense screen of men and 
weapons’. 64 For Pliny, an emperor’s visibility was a crucial demonstration 
of his civilitas. Trajan by making himself available to his people had bridged 
the gap between citizen and king. 65 But — for Pacatus — Theodosius’ access- 
ibility, like his displays of frugality and friendship, was yet another 
demonstration of the irreducibility of that distance. A virtuous emperor’s 
willingness to be seen merely offered greater opportunity for awestruck 
crowds to gaze upon his divine countenance. 66 

Pacatus’ speech before Theodosius I in 389 represents one possible per- 
ception of imperial power. Like Libanius, Ausonius, Themistius, 
Symmachus or Pliny, Pacatus arranged his carefully selected material into a 
pattern suitable for a specific occasion. That particularity is important. To 
plunder the sources in order to assemble an amalgam of qualities attribut- 
able to a late antique ‘ideal prince’ is to risk losing something of the deli- 
cate negotiation which any individual representation of imperial power 
inevitably involved. 67 In the later empire, a range of perspectives, laudatory 
and critical, was still available — even to court poets and orators. For the 
most part, despite a marked and steady rise in the importance of court and 
public ceremonial, and in closely associated images of majesty, the 
construction, presentation and perception of imperial power remained dis- 
puted territory. The fourth century, in particular, was marked by an unre- 
solved tension between traditional moralizing views of imperial power, 
which stressed the close relationship between citizen and king, and other, 

62 Pan. Lai. xn.16.2; cf. xi.25.4. 

63 Pan. Lat. xii. 14.4; cf. Pan. Lai. xi. 10-1 2 where the emperor’s frugality marks him off from the rest 

of society. 64 Pan. Lat. xn.21.3-4. 63 Plin. Paneg. XI.VII.5-XI.IX. 

66 Pan. Lat. xii.21.2 and ;. For another good example of new patterns formed from old material, 
see Dagron, Themisrios’ 1 27-54; Valdenburg (1924) 570-80 for Themistius’ reworking of traditional 
philosophical maxims on good kingship. 

67 MacCormack (1975) 1 59— 66, Art and Ceremony 1 2-14: cf. Wallace-Hadril) (1981) 517-19: fora rad- 
ically different approach to this material; Born (1954); Maguinness (1952). 
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more ceremonial versions which emphasized the distance between subject 
and ruler. 68 Only against that background is it safe to see such moments as 
the subde reworking of traditional themes in Pacatus’ speech, or 
Constantius IPs adventus in Rome, or Chrysostom’s close parallels between 
emperor and God, as edging towards a more setded image of a remote, 
divinely inspired monarchy. Although that perception of imperial power 
became increasingly significant in the later empire — and eventually pre- 
vailed — it is important not to pre-empt these more distant, Byzantine per- 
spectives. In the fourth century, there was no one undisputed or clear-cut 
view. Standard categories of imperial virtue still sat uncomfortably along- 
side other, less traditional conceptions of power. Emperors, sometimes 
unavoidably, presented themselves (or were perceived) in a series of con- 
flicting and contradictory images. The results — like Pacatus’ version of 
Theodosius’ ‘accessibility’ - were frequendy confusing. When, in 562, the 
emperor Julian insisted on walking to the investiture of the consuls for that 
year, the historian Ammianus Marcellinus observed that this self-conscious 
rejection of accepted ceremonial protocol earned praise from some, but 
was regarded by others as ‘cheap affectation’. 69 In his strong emphasis on 
tradition (and in the strong reactions he provoked) Julian was perhaps 
something of a maverick; but, for the onlooker, any final judgement on the 
actions, virtues or demerits of other fourth-century emperors remained 
similarly problematic. As Ammianus Marcellinus wryly remarked, 
Constantius II frequendy asserted his civilitas- taking considerable pains to 
model himself on emperors like Trajan and Marcus Aurelius - while, at the 
same time, actively promoting elaborate court ceremonial and signing 
himself on (sacred) imperial documents: ‘My Eternity’ and ‘Master of the 
Whole World’. 70 



2. Centralisation 

The splendid procession which heralded the arrival of the imperial court 
in a city was unquestionably focused on the glittering presence of the 
emperor himself. 71 Scarcely less eye-catching was the parade of the power- 
ful which followed the imperial carriage. For John Chrysostom, these 
courtiers, in their closeness to the emperor, could be compared to a heav- 
enly band surrounding the risen Christ: ‘for we regard those as blessed who 
are near him and have a share in his speech and mind, and partake of the 
rest of his glory’. 72 The careful disposition of monarch, court and cheer- 



68 Dagron, ‘Themis do s’ 122— 7; Demougeot (1946) 1 91 — 3. 

69 Amm. Marc, xxn.7.1: cf. xxn.7.31-4; Lib. Or. xviii.i 5 5-6: Matthews, Ammianus 235-6. 

70 Amm. Marc, xv.1.3: on the representation of imperial power in Ammianus see too: de Bonftls 

(1986) 81— 9;Tassi (1967) 164— 8;Seager (1986) 18—36, 105—30, 71 Above, an. 21—5. 

72 Joh. Chrys. Ad Tbtodorum Lapsum 1.1 2 (PC XL.vii.293). 
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ing crowd emphasized both the centrality of the emperor and - for those 
who desired power, wealth and position — the overwhelming importance 
of proximity to that imperial centre. (It is hardly surprising that, in the 
fourth century, high office-holders, military commanders and influential 
members of the imperial household were known collectively as proximi ,) 73 
More broadly, in bringing ruler and people face to face, the rituals of an 
imperial adventus underscored the determination of emperors to be able 
both to respond directly to the concerns of their subjects and to locate and 
suppress any possibly subversive activities. In practice, that determination 
was expressed by the ‘fantastic degree’ of centralization which character- 
ized later Roman government. 74 To be sure, this was, to some extent, an 
inevitable result of the rapid growth in the imperial bureaucracy at the 
beginning of the fourth century. 75 But centralization also protected an 
emperor’s position. The concentration of power at court, and in the 
bureaucratic departments located near the imperial palace, helped emper- 
ors maintain a personal stake in the empire’s expanding administration. 
Here, too, proximity mattered. It increased emperors’ chances of success- 
fully asserting their will - sometimes violently - against the advice of their 
officials; it kept open the possibility of a personal, or even whimsical, 
response to embassies or petitions. Above all, centralization enforced the 
attendance of high-ranking officials at court. Their presence not only 
emphasized their dependence upon imperial good will for appointment 
and promotion; it also offered an emperor - aided by court intrigue or rival- 
ries — a better chance of policing or punishing the powerful who ruled the 
empire in his name. 

An emperor’s influence was most keenly felt in the world of the potestates 
excelsae — the ‘lofty powers’ 76 who surrounded the throne and offered advice 
in the debates and discussions of the consistorium (the imperial high 
council). 77 In formal terms, emperors emphasized their role in the selection 
of these senior administrative officials through the requirement that docu- 
ments authorizing their appointment bear the imperial signature 78 and — if 
possible — be presented by the emperor in person. The Missorium of 
Theodosius — an impressive silver plate, made to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the emperor’s accession in 388 — shows an impassive, statuesque 
Theodosius I enthroned between his junior colleagues Valentinian II and 
Arcadius; kneeling, a splendidly dressed official receives in carefully veiled 

73 Amm. Marc, xiv.ii.i, xv.8.2, xxx.4.1. 74 Jones, LRE 1.401—6, quoting 403. 

75 Ibid. 42—52, 100-4. For other brief descriptions of the administrative reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantine: CAH xi 1.389-96; Barnes, NE 195—225; Cameron, Averil, LRE 39-41, 53—4; Carney 
(1971) 1.89-102. 76 Amm. Marc, xxviii.6.9; Brown, Power and Persuasion 10. 

77 Jones, LRE 1.333— 41; Demandt, Spdtantike 231; de Bonfils (1981) 25—39; Kunkel (1968) 242-6; 
Weiss (1975) 6-38; Vogler (1979) 216-20. 

78 C.Th. vi.7.1 ( =CJ xn.4.1), ix.27.1 ( =CJ xi 1. 1. 1 2), xiii.ii.il, xv. 14.8: Jones, LRE 111.81 n. 28; 
Noethlichs (1981) 21 n. 104. 
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hands a small case containing his letters of appointment. 79 Document cases 
( codicilh ) consisted of two hinged ivory plaques (each about thirty centi- 
metres long) decorated with gold trim; their outer face displayed a portrait 
bust of the emperor. They were an important part of a high-ranking 
official’s insignia. Exhibited between burning tapers on a blue cloth-covered 
table, codicilli proclaimed both the legitimacy of an official’s acts and his 
close dependence on the emperor for his position. 80 

In practice, emperors maintained the attraction of their persons and 
their court by ensuring that proximity brought success. The high-flying 
bureaucrat Anatolius owed a series of posts to his well-timed appearances. 
Having been proconsul of Constantinople in 354, he remained at court, 
pressing for preferment. He seems to have been offered the urban pre- 
fecture of Rome and to have turned it down. In 35 5, he returned on a brief 
visit to his estates in southern Asia Minor, but by spring of the following 
year he was back at court in Italy, lobbying for office, and was, in 357, 
appointed to the praetorian prefecture of Illyricum - one of the most 
senior posts in the empire. 81 In similar vein, the decidedly unmilitary 
senator and orator Quintus Aurelius Symmachus was granted the honorary 
rank of comes as a result of touring the empire’s northern defences with the 
emperor Valentinian in 3 69. 82 More generally, emperors might favour their 
compatriots — a clique of Pannonians was particularly prominent under 
Valentinian — or grant promotion to the provincial associates of an already 
established official. 83 In the late 370s, the Gallic rhetorician Ausonius, 
former tutor to the emperor Gratian, obtained positions in the imperial 
administration for a wide group of his relatives and connections from his 
native Bordeaux. His immediate family enjoyed even greater success. 
Ausonius secured a praetorian prefecture and a consulship for himself, as 
well as prefectures for his son Hesperius and his octogenarian father 
Julius. 84 

Meteoric rises were matched by sudden falls. For those connected to a 
previous regime, or to an official fallen from grace, the consequences could 
be severe. The emperor Julian, on taking the throne, purged the leading 
advisers of his predecessor Constantius II. According to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a show trial - which condemned both innocent and guilty 



79 MacCormack, A rt and Ceremony 214-21. 

80 Berger(i98i) 25-34, 175-83; Grigg (1979); Kruse (1934) 99-106; Lizzi (1988) 3-7; Verdickt (1968) 
204—7. Th e insignia are known from the surviving medieval illustrations to the Notitia Dignitatum - the 
imperial register of office-holders: below, nn. 133—9. 

81 Lib. Ep. 31 1, 391.13—16, 423.3, 492: PLRE{ 1) 59-60 (Anatolius 3); Petit, Ubanius 385—6; Seeck 

(1906), 60-4. 82 Matthews, Western Aristocracies 32; PLRE{ 1) 865—70 at 866 (Symmachus 4). 

83 Matthews, Western Aristocracies 35-49; Matthews, Ammianus 271-3; Chastagnol (1963). 

84 PLRE{ 1) 140— 1 (Ausonius 7), 427— 8 (Hesperius 2), 139 (Ausonius 5), 1 1 34—5 (Stemma 8); Hopkins 
(1961); Matthews, Western Aristocracies 69-76; Sivan (1993) 13 1-41. For further illustrations of the advan- 
tages of patronage and proximity: Matthews (1971). 
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alike — was followed by a general expulsion from the palace at 
Constantinople of all the emperor’s attendants and household staff. Several 
who had hitherto enjoyed successful careers were burned alive. 85 For 
Christian writers, the perilous position of those who served the emperor 
inspired instructive homilies on the vicissitudes of human affairs. For his 
first sermon on the fall of the eunuch Eutropius — who from 395 to 399 
had been a dominant influence at the court of Arcadius 86 - John 
Chrysostom took as his text Ecclesiastes 1.2. 

Vanity of vanities, all is vanity . . . Where now are the splendid trappings of your 
consulship? . . . Where are the cheers which greeted you in the city, where the 
acclamations in the Hippodrome and the flatteries of the spectators? . . . These 
were all night-time dreams, dispelled at daybreak; they were spring flowers, all with- 
ered with the end of spring; they were a shadow which has passed, smoke which 
has dispersed, bubbles which have burst, cobwebs which have been swept away . 87 

Precipitous falls demanded high-flown rhetoric. But (less dramatically) 
high-ranking bureaucrats, even without incurring imperial displeasure, 
could not have expected to remain in office for long. In practice, senior 
administrative posts were held briefly and irregularly, and were only rarely 
renewed. On average, in the fourth century, praetorian prefects were 
replaced after three or four years; 88 urban prefects after only one or two. 89 
Longer stints were exceptional. From an emperor’s point of view — despite 
costs in efficiency and the accumulation of experience - a highly central- 
ized system with a rapid turnover of personnel emphasized the importance 
of imperial favour in securing and holding office. Importantly too, it 
limited the opportunities within the administration for the formation of 
rival coalitions of interest opposed to imperial policy. 

As far as they were able, emperors tried to replicate a similar level of per- 
sonal control throughout the empire. In part, this was again achieved by the 
creation of an ‘atmosphere of intimidation and violence’. 90 In Ammianus 
Marcellinus’ history, the exercise of imperial power was inseparable from 
images of cruelty. Following the discovery of a plot against the emperor 
Valens, the accused were tortured to encourage them to confess: 

The racks were tightened, the lead weights were made ready along with cords and 
whips. The whole place echoed with the terrifying cries of a cruel voice, as those 
who discharged their painful duty shouted amidst the noise of chains: ‘Hold; 
clamp; tighten up; take him away .’ 91 



85 Amm. Marc xxn.3-4: Matthews, Ammianus 92—5; Thompson (1947) 73—9 with BlockJey (1972) 
449— jo; Vogler (1979) 147—8. 86 Below, n. 195. 87 Joh. Chrys. In Eutrop. 1 (A 7 l 11.39 1). 

88 Jones, LRE 1.380. 89 Ibid 380, 690; Chastagnol, Prefecture urbaine 1 87—8; Dagron, Naissance 284. 

90 Matthews, Ammianus 256—62, quoting 256; MacMullen (1986a), esp. 1 56-62; for a less well-bal- 
anced analysis, but one which vividly conveys the terror imperial power could inspire: Alfoldi (1952) 
28-47. 91 Amm. Marc xxix.1.23: cf. xiv.5.3, xiv.9.6, xv.3.10-1 1, xxi. 12.20, xxvm.1.54— 7. 
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More memorably horrific are the accounts of the sheer terror which 
gripped the citizens of Antioch in 387 following a riot in which the statues 
of the emperor Theodosius I and his family were pulled down, pelted with 
filth and dragged through the streets. 92 Expecting, according to John 
Chrysostom, then a priest in the city, ‘the wrath of emperor to come like 
fire from above’, prominent Antiochenes fled into the desert. An ominous 
silence descended on the once busy public squares and porticoes. 

For as a garden when the irrigation fails shows trees stripped of their foliage and 
bare of fruit, so now indeed is it with our city. For help from above having for- 
saken her she stands desolate, stripped of nearly all her inhabitants . 93 

The worst fears of the people seemed to be confirmed with the arrival of 
an imperial commission to investigate the unrest. According to Libanius, 
also an eyewitness, those suspected of involvement were arrested, con- 
demned and punished — ‘some fell by the sword, some lost their lives burnt 
at the stake, some were destroyed thrown to the jaws of wild animals’. 94 As 
the commissioners continued their grim deliberations, John Chrysostom 
delivered a (perhaps not altogether welcome) series of homilies which 
combined striking rhetorical images of a terrified populace with a strong 
apocalyptic theme. The fear in the city was a forewarning of the Last 
Judgement. The dread inspired by the imperial commission was a mere 
shadow of things to come: 

Looking at these things, I cast in my mind that fearsome tribunal; and I said to 
myself: If now, when men are judges, neither mother, nor sister, nor father, nor 
anyone else (even though innocent of the acts committed) has the power to deliver 
the accused; who will stand by us when we are brought to trial at the dread tribunal 
of Christ? Who will dare speak out? Who will have the power to deliver those led 
away to unbearable punishments ? 95 

In the end, the city was saved. Intercessions — in Antioch by monks who 
had come in from the desert to plead for the people, and at court by the 
city’s bishop — secured the emperor’s pardon. According to the early-fifth- 
century ecclesiastical historian Sozomen, the bishop, who had arranged 
that the emperor’s choirboys should sing hymns from the Antiochene 
liturgy, so moved Theodosius that ‘his anger subsided, and as he made his 
peace with the city, he shed tears into the cup he was holding’. 96 Such 
sudden benevolence, like random violence, both emphasized the depen- 
dence of all on the imperial will and underlined the risks taken by those 



92 For good accounts of the ‘Riot of the Statues’: Browning (1952); Downey, Antiocb 426-3 3; Petit, 
Libanius 258—44; esp. van de Paverd (1991) 15-159. 

93 Joh. Chrys. Horn, ad Pop. Ant. n.i— 3 {PC xLix.35— 8), 111.6-7 {PG XLix.55— 8), xi.1-2 {PC 

xlix.i 19-22), xiii. 1—2 {PC xlix. 15 5-9), quoting n. 1 (/^CT xlix. 3 5). 94 Lib. Or. xix.37. 

95 Joh. Chrys. Horn, ad Pop. Ant. vi.6 {PC XLix.89), xm.1-2 {PC xlix. 135-9), quoting xin.2 {PC 
xlix. 138). 96 Soz. HE vii. 2 3. 3 (GO" 50 (i960) 336-7). 
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who attempted to flout it. 97 These two dramatic acts — the threat of a mas- 
sacre and the granting of clemency — brought the emperor close to his 
people. More importandy, the accounts of such actions endlessly retold 
(and, like all good stories, more terrifying at each retelling) made a lasting 
and uncomfortable impression on all who heard them. The chances of its 
happening again, perhaps somewhere else, could never be entirely dis- 
missed. Imperial intervention remained an ever-present possibility. But, 
like lightning, it was impossible to predict where emperors might strike 
next. 

Not all imperial interventions were terrifying. The threat of imperial 
retribution was matched by an ever-present chance of reward. Again, the 
centralization of imperial authority was a crucial tactic. It ensured that pro- 
vincials continued to regard direct access to the emperor as the most 
effective method of solving their problems. The result was a never-ending 
flow of petitions and requests. In an attempt to stem the tide, in 382, the 
co-emperors Gratian, Valentinian II and Theodosius I moved to restrict 
the number of embassies travelling to the capital: 

Just as we wish to allow the oppressed to lament their sufferings, so our provincials 
. . . shall know that they should convey to our sacred ears those matters which are 
most suitably litigated before emperors, and they should not assume that Our 
Everlastingness should be taken up with superfluous legal actions. 98 

But for those who could find a way through, access to the imperial centre 
might bring hope of immediate reward. In the late 250s, Lollianus, a teacher 
of rhetoric in the Egyptian town of Oxyrhynchus, petitioned the emper- 
ors Valerian and Gallienus." Lollianus had been appointed as a public 
teacher by the town council and expected to receive his stipend at regular 
intervals. But the sums owing were only infrequently paid and then only — 
so Lollianus alleged — in sour wine and weevil-infested grain. He requested 
that the emperors should instruct the town council (which presumably had 
already rejected his proposal) to assign him, in lieu of further payments, an 
orchard within the town walls. Its rents would provide a satisfactory 
income. Lollianus’ petition was a simple one; bringing it to the attention of 
the emperors was immeasurably more difficult. It needed connections — 
friends and friends of friends. First, he pressed into service a friend’s 
brother, who was a minor official in the military bureaucracy, to take the 
petition and present it at court. Secondly, he wrote a letter to an apparently 
close associate, also at court, enclosing another copy of his petition. 
Lollianus pressed this friend to intervene on his behalf and secure him a 



97 Brown, Power and Persuasion io;-8. 

98 C.Th. xii. 1 2.9.1: cf. 1.16.2, xii. 1. 9 (=C/x.) 2. 16), xii. 1 2.}. 

99 Parsons {1976); for another good example, see the career of Flavius Abinnaeus: Barnes (1985); 
Bell etal. (1962), esp. 1—6; Jones, LRE 1.595, 657-9; Remondon (1965), esp. 132-4; PLRE 1.1— 2. 
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hearing; ‘For you will know the consuls, and generally give a lead in what is 
expedient, pursuing the matter on behalf of one who is a scholar and a 
friend and a suppliant .’ 100 Regrettably, the outcome of Lollianus’ action is 
unknown. All that survives are the draft letter and petitions. But at least this 
small-town teacher considered the effort of getting his case heard at court 
worthwhile. After all, he had friends at court (or so he thought), imperial 
policy (so he trusted) would favour public education and the emperors 
themselves (so he hoped) would take the opportunity to show that they 
cared about all the inhabitants of their empire. In extravagandy weighty 
phrases — given the subject matter of the petition — Lollianus addressed his 
wished-for benefactors: 

Your heavenly magnanimity, which - Uke a sunrise — has enlightened your domains, 
which are the whole civilized world, and your fellowship with the Muses (for 
Education sits besides you on the throne) have given me the confidence to offer 
you a just and lawful petition . 101 

He also reminded his friend at court to secure an unambiguous imperial reply 
- one which the local authorities would be forced to accept even though they 
might attempt to reverse it (so Lollianus feared) ‘through ill-will ’. 102 

The petition of an insignificant man like Lollianus was an important 
token of the possible extent and range of imperial power and of the per- 
ceived ability of emperors to affect even small matters in a distant pro- 
vincial market-town. It reinforced the impression that proximity to the 
imperial court was what really counted. Equally, the continual upward 
stream of petitions and requests provided opportunities for emperors to 
demonstrate their claim to universal authority and beneficence by cutting 
through obstacles imposed by those with more limited influence. The high 
level of centralization in later Roman government weakened local sites of 
authority, whose rulings might be cancelled or overturned without warning 
by those closer to the imperial centre. Of course, in practice, few pro- 
vincials — especially those without friends in the right places — ever made 
contact with the imperial court or were able to air their grievances outside 
their own small communities. Fewer still joined the ranks of the potestates 
excelsae. But, as with Ausonius or Lollianus, such possibilities could never 
be entirely excluded. Possibilities — like threats — matter. Buttressed by the 
occasional well-advertised success or by the rapid advancement of those 
known to enjoy imperial favour, they ensured the continued irresistible pull 
of the court. The centralization of power held out an open-ended promise 
of success for anyone able to make contact. In the imagination of con- 
temporaries, the emperor had the power to intervene to their advantage in 
any situation — if only he were told. 

100 Parsons (1976) 422 document B lines 35-6. 101 Ibid. 420 document A lines 6-1 1. 

102 Ibid. 422 document B line 37. 
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3. The limits of rule 

Later Roman emperors — despite their claims, and the hopes of provincials 
seeking redress - were not omnipotent. In an empire of fifty to sixty 
million people, which stretched from Hadrian’s Wall in northern Britain to 
the river Euphrates in eastern Syria, there was a limit to the effective power 
emperors could possibly exercise. The empire’s greatest tyranny was dis- 
tance. Overland, Constantinople was a month’s journey away from 
Antioch; Alexandria, at the Nile delta, was a further six weeks away. 
Journeys from cities in the Balkans to Rome took around seven weeks. 103 
Communication by sea was comparatively quicker. A law issued by 
Constantine at Serdica (modern Sofia in Bulgaria) on the 4 December was 
posted in Cordoba in Spain three months later. 104 But ‘standard times’ are 
difficult to determine. Travel times - especially those by ship — varied mark- 
edly according to the seasons. A voyage from Rome to Africa which in the 
summer took thirty-one days might last eighty or more in the winter. Laws 
issued in Constantinople in the autumn were unlikely to reach Africa until 
the following spring or early summer. 105 

Administrative difficulties arising from the painful slowness of 
communications were compounded by the absence of any sophisticated 
methods of information storage or retrieval. Archives, at best, were hap- 
hazardly organized. 106 There was, for example, no official, consolidated 
collection of imperial edicts until the promulgation of the Theodosian 
Code in 438. The Code’s compilers were instructed by the emperor 
Theodosius II to sort through ‘that mass of imperial constitutions, which 
sunk in a thick fog, has, by a bank of obscurity, cut off knowledge of itself 
from human minds’. 107 Their task was made more difficult by the failure of 
central administrative departments systematically to record copies of laws 
they had themselves issued. The Code was patched together from a set of 
miscellaneous sources, including the archives of provincial governors who 
had received imperial edicts, and the private collections of academic or 
practising lawyers. 108 

The free flow of information to central government was further 
restricted by those who feared that their advice might be interpreted as 
hostile criticism of the emperor or his policies. The historian Ammianus 
Marcellinus regarded it as worthy of note that the high-ranking palace 
official Flavius Eupraxius was able to quell the emperor Valentinian’s rages 

103 Jones, LRE 111.91— j n. 76. I0 ‘ C. Tb. ix.i.i (=0/111.24.1). 

105 Brown, Power and Persuasion 9-10; Duncan-Jones, Structure and Scale 7— 29; Jones, LRE 1.402—3. 

106 Kelly (1994) 1 61 — 6; Posner (1972) 205— 2;. ,m Th. II, Nov. 1.1. 

lns Honore (1986) 1 ;6-68;Jones, LRE 1.473-6; Matthews (1993), esp. 3 1-41; Mommsen (1900), esp. 
‘63-75; Seeck (1919) 1 — 1 8. For a contrasting view, arguing that the Code was compiled chiefly from 
copy-books (which recorded out-going legislation) in the imperial archives in Constantinople and 
Rome or Ravenna: Sirks (1993), esp. 49-56. 
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and persuade him to act with greater clemency. 109 Others were not always 
so successful. Perhaps in response to a report from Quintus Aurelius 
Symmachus which questioned the selection of officials in the urban pre- 
fecture of Rome and recommended revised criteria for future appoint- 
ments, the emperor Valentinian II witheringly observed: There must be no 
questioning of the imperial judgement: it is a kind of sacrilege to doubt 
whether the person whom the emperor has selected is worthy.’ 1 10 In the light 
of such a reaction, it comes as no surprise that, in the late 360s, the anony- 
mous author of De Rebus Bellicis— a pamphlet which offered advice on a wide 
range of civil, fiscal and military affairs — should have advanced his case ten- 
tatively, observing the perfection of the emperors and their government, 
while, at the same time, nervously suggesting improvements. 111 

Inefficient communications, unreliable records and the risks involved in 
criticizing imperial policy allowed those sufficiently daring, or sufficiently 
far distant, to ignore imperial directives or knowingly supply the emperor 
with false or misleading information. In the 360s, Romanus, military com- 
mander in Africa, evaded any proper enquiry into his refusal to defend the 
city of Lepcis Magna against raids from desert tribes unless the townsmen 
supplied his troops with provisions and four thousand camels. He fore- 
stalled an embassy sent by the provincials to the emperor Valentinian by 
despatching a swift messenger to his relative Remigius - head of the pala- 
tine bureaucracy. Although the embassy presented its grievances to the 
emperor, Remigius was able to obfuscate the issue and delay any investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile the raids continued. The emperor, learning of this, 
reopened the case, sending a court official (the notanns Palladius) to inter- 
view prominent local spokesmen in Lepcis Magna. They showed him the 
devastation the raids had caused and complained of the lack of proper mil- 
itary intervention. But Palladius too was suborned by Romanus. The evi- 
dence given by the provincial spokesmen was deliberately distorted and 
suppressed. Palladius (in Ammianus’ words) ‘through the wicked art of 
lying’ convinced Valentinian that the provincials’ complaints were ground- 
less. The emperor - misinformed and misguided by his own (supposedly 
loyal) officials — in the belief that there was no irregularity, left Romanus, 
Remigius and Palladius unpunished. Instead, for supplying false informa- 
tion to an imperial official and attempting thereby to deceive the emperor, 
he ordered the provincial spokesmen’s tongues torn out. 112 

In principle, the solution to such imperial difficulties was simply put. The 



109 Amm, Marc, xxvn.7.6, xxvm.i.rj. 110 C.Th. 1.6.9 ( =< V i x - 2 9- 2 ): Symm. RcL xvii: 
Vera (1981) 13 1-3, 1 5 6-7; Jones, LRE 1.39 1-2. 

1.1 Anon. De Rebus BelL pr. 1 5—17: on the date: Cameron, Alan (1979). 

1.2 Amm. Marc, xxvi 11.6.1—24, quoting 20: Matthews, Ammianus 383—7; Warmington (1956); for the 
disputed chronology of this affair: Demandt (1968). Further good examples of misinformation and 
false reporting are related by Ammianus: xv. 5.3-16, xxx.5.8-10; see too: Blockley (1969). 
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orator Themistius, speaking before Constantdus II in 350, advised the 
cultivation of friendships: 

For the emperor who must hear many things, see many things, and at the same time 
pay attention to many things, his two ears and his two eyes and his body (which 
contains one soul) are very little indeed. But if he is rich in friends, he will see far 
and will hear things which are not close to him, and he will know what is far off — 
like the seers — and he will be present at the same time in many places - like a god . 113 

In practice, things were more difficult. Emperors attempted to secure a 
systematic flow of reliable information by entrusting special imperial mis- 
sions to two groups within the palatine bureaucracy — the notarii (principally 
clerks and shorthand writers serving as an imperial secretariat) 114 and the 
agentes in rebus (principally imperial messengers and supervisors of the 
public post under the control of the magister officiorum — the head of the pala- 
tine administration). 115 In 359, Constantdus II instructed the two agentes sent 
out to each province not to conceal ‘anything which you see being done in 
the state’. 116 Similarly, notarii , sometimes working alongside agentes, acted as 
imperial representatives in a wide range of diplomatic, military, ecclesiasti- 
cal and administrative matters. 117 The creation of a separate corps of 
officials, who could be employed as reporters, messengers or negotiators, 
allowed emperors to bypass normal channels of information and 
command. At the same time, notarii and agentes were also encouraged to 
inform on the activities of other administrative departments. Expanding 
the number of bureaucrats involved in cross-checking the conduct of their 
colleagues helped to reduce the likelihood of any one department or official 
being able to plan or conceal actions contrary to the imperial interest. 

This broad remit, combining the conduct of sensitive and confidential 
missions with the surveillance of other departments’ activities, made both 
agentes and notarii - like modern tax-inspectors or internal auditors — easy 
targets for those already highly critical of the growth of centralized bureau- 
cracy. For Libanius, avowedly old-fashioned in his attitudes, agentes were the 
ubiquitous ‘eyes of the emperor’, interminable ‘snoopers’ (Trevdrjves) who, 
instead of seeking out genuine misconduct, terrorized innocent pro- 
vincials. 118 Notarii— ‘these Cerberuses, these many-headed monsters’ — were 
vilified in similar textbook displays of traditional rhetorical terms of abuse: 

It was impossible for anyone to live near them; no one who met them could speak 
to them without being robbed or plundered . . . they went about the common 
enemies of anyone who possessed anything worth having, whether horse, slave, 
fruit tree, field or garden . 119 

113 Them. Or. 1.17c. 

114 Clauss (1980) 22— j;Jones, LRE 1.572—3; Teider (1985) 21—6; Vogler (1979} 192—7. 

115 Boak (1924) 71-6; Clauss (1980) 23—32; Demandt, Spdlanhkc 235-4; Jones, LRE 1.578-9; Vogler 

(1979)197—210. 1,6 C.Th. vi. 29.4. 117 Teider (1985) 34— 7. 

118 Lib, Or. xviii. 135-45, quoting 140, 143. 119 Ibid. 134, 131. 
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For the most part, the reality was more prosaic. There were perhaps only 
about 1200 agentes in the administration, the great majority operating 
openly. 120 Given the size of the empire, the difficulty of communication 
and the volume of information involved, it is unlikely that these officials 
could ever have functioned as an all-pervasive, imperial ‘secret police’. 121 
Even so, as Libanius’ lurid criticisms suggest, the very independence of 
such officials raised continual doubts as to their own trustworthiness. 
Emperors — acutely aware of the problem - tried to guard their guards by 
offering the attraction of rapid promotion within the administration and by 
carefully restricting their movements and activities in the provinces. In 416, 
the co-emperors Honorius and Theodosius II instructed Palladius, the 
praetorian prefect of Italy, that: 

If any person is to be sent on business [into the provinces] ... he shall know that 
within the limit of a year he must draw up his accounts, return to his superior and 
prove to him his effectiveness . . . But if, after a year has passed, he should delay 
and be found to be a plunderer preying on the vitals of that region, then he shall 
be stripped of his belt of office and expelled from the imperial administration . . . 
If he fails to return, he shall be bound with iron fetters and put in the charge of 
the provincial office staff, and with a report of the case he shall be sent to the 
appropriate investigating authority. 122 

The uncertainties and doubts emperors faced in securing reliable reports 
on provincial affairs or the activities of their officials were increased 
dramatically in the pressurized atmosphere of a highly centralized court. 
For Ammianus Marcellinus, the endless rivalry and jockeying for position 
were reminiscent of the staged fights between gladiators and wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre. 123 Certainly, in a system where success demanded impe- 
rial favour, many were prepared to go to extremes in order to attract the 
emperor’s attention. At the turn of the fourth century, Porphyry, bishop of 
Gaza in Palestine, secured the help of the empress Eudoxia in persuading 
her husband Arcadius to order the closure of pagan temples in Porphyry’s 
see. Initial approaches were unsuccessful. Only after Eudoxia had given 
birth to a son did a suitable opportunity for cornering the emperor arise. 
On the day of the baptism, Porphyry was to be outside the church at the 
front of the crowd. As the imperial procession emerged. Porphyry rushed 
forward and presented a petition, listing his demands, to the courtier car- 
rying the baby boy. That man (well briefed beforehand) put Porphyry’s peti- 

120 C.Tb. vi. 27. 23: Clauss (1980) 25. 

121 Clauss (1980) 72-5; Giardina (1977) 64-72; Jones, 1.581-2; Purpura (1973) 23 1-42; Schuller 
( 1 97 5 ) 3 — ! 8; Teitler (1985) 236—7 n. 32; the opposing case is robustly put in Blum (1969), esp. 1-8; 
Sinnigen (1959); Vogler (1979) 184-92. 

122 CTh. vm.8.9 (=CJ xn.60.3): further examples in Delmaire (1989) 160-4; Monks (1957) 766-8. 

123 Amm. Marc, xv.5.23: cf. xxvm.i.io, 12, xxix.1.27: generally, on this imagery: Matthews, 
Ammianus 258— 61; MacMullen (1964c) 441—5. 
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don into the child’s hands and declared that it had been approved. Arcadius 
had little option but to issue an edict for the closure of the temples in his 
own and his son’s names. 124 

The delight of this tale lies in the duping of an emperor. The deceit is 
presented as harmless since the cause is just (although Arcadius may have 
taken a different view). Other stories of empresses’ influence were more 
sinister. In 403 (and again in 404), Eudoxia’s influence with her husband 
played a key role in securing the exile of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
John Chrysostom. 125 In the 3 50s, Constantius II, apparently ‘won over most 
of all by the women’ in the imperial household, supported Basil of Ancyra 
in a complex doctrinal dispute. Basil, on the strength of this support, ille- 
gally exiled his opponents’ supporters. The emperor, learning of this by 
chance, was said — at least by the fifth-century ecclesiastical historian 
Philostorgius - to be ‘amazed and struck with grief’. 126 Dark tales too were 
told of the improper influence exercised by eunuchs who waited on the 
emperor in private. It was widely rumoured that Constantius II’s decision 
to execute his son and heir-apparent Gallus was the result of a whispering 
campaign by those who ‘while performing duties of an intimate nature’ 
knew how to play upon the emperor’s fears. 127 

These images of gullible emperors at the mercy of their wives, courtiers 
and close associates form a sharp counterpoint to the impression of un- 
ruffled majesty conveyed by imperial ceremonial. But one should be wary 
of too strong a contrast. It is perhaps better to see imperial power, in its 
operation and representation, as a shifting set of tactical possibilities. The 
growth of a highly centralized system of rule — in part formed and rein- 
forced by splendid rituals - ensured that the court remained the glittering 
focal point of the late Roman political system. The concentration of power 
at court underscored emperors’ determination to retain a personal stake in 
the government of empire. Above all, it kept emperors in close contact 
with officials whose own position was largely dependent on proximity to 
the throne. Yet, against these clear advantages, a high degree of centraliza- 
tion also restricted emperors’ ability to gather a wide range of information; 
it exacerbated the problems of long distances and slow communications; 
it gave considerable authority to family, friends and officials at court. 

124 Marc. Diac. K Porph 41—9: Holum, Thcodosian Empresses 54— 6; Jones, LREi. 544-6. The authentic- 
ity of this saint’s life, often doubted, is vigorously defended in a full discussion by Trombley, Hellenic 
Religion 1.246-82. 

125 Zos. v. 23. 2-3; Socr. HE vi. 15-18 ( PG LXV11.708B-721B); Soz. HE vm. 16-22 {GCS 50 (i960) 
370-9): Holum, Thcodosian Empresses 69-78; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 195—222 showing 
Eudoxia as one element in a complex coalition of interests. 

126 Philostorg iv. 8, 10 (CCf(i98i) 61-3). 

127 Amm. Marc, xiv.11.1-4, quoting 3: cf. Zos. 11.55; Jul. Ep. ad Ash. Philostorg. iv.i {GCS 
(1981) 58): see too the alleged plots against Constantius’ successor Julian: Amm. Marc, xvii.i 1. 1-4; Jul. 
Ep. ad Ash. 274a— b, 282b-d: Dunlap (1914) 264-70; Vogler (1979) 21 1— 16. For the traditional invective 
against eunuchs: below, n. 1 99. 
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Emperors countered. They relied on highly privileged officers to perform 
sensitive or secret missions and to report directly on affairs outside the 
palace. But, in so doing, they risked being misled even more seriously by 
those purporting to give ‘accurate’ reports. In response, emperors moved, 
as far as possible, to define and regulate the operation of their ‘trusted’ 
agents and to threaten transgressors with memorably horrific penalties. Of 
course, there were limits. Too many safeguards or double-checks could 
paralyse imperial rule. By turns, those who acted contrary to emperors’ 
interests always chanced detection - and usually death. In an acutely imag- 
ined scene, Ammianus Marcellinus neady summed up the difficulties which 
faced emperors attempting to police the activities of their courtiers. The 
emperor Valens, having declared his intention to act as a judge in private 
lawsuits, was dissuaded by the praetorian prefect Modestus, himself keen 
to prevent any imperial scrutiny of a lucrative market in the sale of verdicts. 

Modestus, with a forced and deceptive demeanour, declared that the minutiae of 
private suits were far beneath the heights of imperial concern. Valens, thinking that 
the examination of myriads of cases was devised to degrade the loftiness of his 
power (as advised) completely gave up hearing such matters. By so doing, he 
opened the doors to robbery . . - 128 

This emperor was fooled; Modestus was a shrewd judge of risks - or 
perhaps just lucky. The notarius Palladius (the powerfully-backed, bare- 
faced liar in the Romanus affair) did not enjoy such sound judgement - or 
such good fortune. Following Romanus’ fall from favour, amongst his 
papers was found a letter in which Palladius allegedly admitted that, in 
reporting to the emperor the situation in Africa and the grievances of the 
townspeople of Lepcis Magna, he had ‘spoken to the sacred ears that which 
was not true’. He was immediately arrested. At one of the halting-stations 
on the way to the imperial court at Constantinople, while his guards were 
at prayer, Palladius — grimly recognizing the inevitable — hanged himself 
from a beam . 129 



III. BUREAUCRACY 
1. Offices and officials 

Later Roman emperors could not rule alone. As fourth-century commen- 
tators clearly saw, the effective governance of empire inevitably involved a 
close reliance on sometimes untrustworthy courtiers, relatives, officials and 
friends. The difficulty (for emperors) was neatly summed up by Synesius of 
Cyrene in his tract On Kingship: 

128 Amm. Marc, xxx.4.2. 129 Amm. Marc, xxvi 11.6.26-7. 
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Now to seek to know each place, each man and each dispute would require a very 
thorough survey, and not even Dionysius, who established his rule over a single 
island - and not even the whole of that — would have been capable of performing 
this task . 130 

Emperors were trapped. Faced with a Mediterranean-wide dominion, they 
had little option but to depend on second-hand advice or information; no 
choice but to count on far-distant subordinates to carry out their commands. 
Delegation was an inescapable corollary of autocracy. But its benefits were 
obvious. Most importantly, it permitted the growth of a sophisticated state 
bureaucracy primarily dedicated to the establishment and maintenance of 
central government power through the collection of taxes and the 
administration of justice. Without this ‘elaborate centralized machine’ 
fourth-century emperors undoubtedly would have been less effective in 
exploiting the human and economic resources of empire . 131 It is difficult oth- 
erwise to see how emperors could have hoped (for example) to levy sufficient 
tax revenue, or to fund, supply and man the empire’s armies, or to enforce the 
many detailed regulations collected in the Theodosian Code, or even to have 
received and processed the information which made the drafting of such 
directives possible. Crudely put, without a well-developed bureaucracy, impe- 
rial rule in the later Roman empire would have been considerably less per- 
vasive, markedly less intrusive and significantly less effective . 132 

Information on the formal structure and organization of the imperial 
bureaucracy in the fourth century comes principally from the laws collected 
in the Theodosian Code (particularly books i and vi) and from a document 
known as the Notitia Dignitatum^ 3 The notitia omnium dignitatum et administra- 
tionum tarn dvilium quam militarium is, as its full title declares, ‘a list of all ranks 
and administrative positions both civil and military ’. 134 Such a document 
was held by the primicerius notariorum, a high-ranking palatine official res- 
ponsible for maintaining a list of all holders of senior posts and for issuing 
their codicils of appointment . 135 The copy of the Notitia Dignitatum on 
which the surviving manuscripts are ultimately based dates from after the 
political division of the empire following the death of Theodosius I in 

130 Syn. De Regno xxvii — see too Themis tius: above, n. 1 1 j. 

131 Jones, LRE 1.406; Matthews, Ammianus 25 3. 

132 For what it is worth, it has been estimated that there were about 35,000 salaried imperial officials 
in the later Roman bureaucracy, as opposed to well under a thousand during the Principate: MacMullen 
(1964a) 306-7; Jones, LRE 111. 341-2 n. 44 (for estimates of the numbers in the larger departments: 
Chastagnol, Prefecture urbaine 228; Stein (1922) 18-19). Whatever the accuracy of these figures, they 
emphasize that, compared to modern western states, the number of bureaucrats in the Roman empire 
— especially given its size and population - was dny. 

133 There is a large and complex literature on the Notitia Dignitatum ; older scholarship is usefully 
summarized in Clemente (1968) n— 24; Demougeot (1975) 1081—2. In English, the best introduction 
remains Jones, LRE 111.347-80 and the articles in Goodburn and Bartholomew (1976); see further 
chapter 7, pp. 21 1-1 2 below. 134 Not. Dig. Occ. xvi.j. Or. xvni.4. 

135 Clemente (1968) 560-7; Jones, LRE 1.574; Demandt, Spatantike 241; Vogjer (1979) 195 — 6. 
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January 395. The military and administrative establishments of the eastern 
and western governments are listed separately. The preservation of the 
document in the west, the cursory description of some eastern depart- 
ments and the continued revision of the western sections down to the late 
420s (compared to the eastern portion, which does not seem to have been 
much revised after 396) makes it likely that this version of the Notitia was 
put together by an official at the western court in Milan. 136 The bulk of the 
material in the eastern sections appears to date from before Theodosius’ 
death. Indeed, on a close analysis of the military information, it has been 
argued that the basic eastern document was substantially compiled as early 
as 388 and subsequently amended to take account of developments down 
to 394. 137 It may be that a copy of the eastern Notitia was transferred to 
Milan after Theodosius’ successful campaign against the western usurper 
Eugenius in late 394. It was perhaps to serve as a model for a reorganized 
western administration. The emperor’s death forestalled any reunification; 
in the following decade, the west was ruled by Honorius (firmly under the 
control of the military magnate Stilicho) and the east by Arcadius (until 399, 
heavily influenced by the eunuch Eutropius). Only in May 408, with the 
death of Arcadius and the accession of Theodosius II, still in his minority, 
was the possibility of reunification once again canvassed by Honorius - 
now the senior emperor and Theodosius’ guardian - who planned to send 
Stilicho to Constantinople to represent his interests. It may be at this point, 
somewhere in the western court, that a Notitia for both halves of the empire 
was compiled. The information on the eastern empire transmitted in late 
394 was hastily updated and attached to the current working-copy of the 
western version. The re-edited document was never used. Stilicho’s sudden 
death in August 408 ended any hope of reunification. 138 The Notitia 

136 Jones, LRE 111.347. 137 Hoffmann, Bewegungsbeer 1.25—53, 494 - 5 I 9- 

138 This reconstruction foliows Seibt (1982), and Mann (1991), themselves refining the basic 
chronological framework proposed for the eastern sections byjones, LRE in. 349-5 1 ; Clemente (1 968), 
esp. 378-80; Demougeot (1975). esp. 1133—4- One of the most significant deletions in the eastern 
material reflected the division of the prefecture of Illyricum, part of the eastern empire at the death of 
Theodosius I in January 395, but shared with the west in the following year: Cameron, Alan, Claudian 
60-2; esp. Hoffmann, Bewegungsheeru.i\o-i )’ t o\hzT possible explanations for the formatof the Notitia\ 
sections on Illyricum are canvassed in Clemente (1968) 105-8; Demougeot (1975) 1083, 1 104-12; Jones, 
ZJ^m. 347; Ward (1974) 401. The extent of any updating of the eastern sections (the insertion of new 
material, as opposed to cuts) is also uncertain. Clemente (1968) 1 10-13; Demougeot (1975) 1088-9 su g- 
gested that a number of eastern provinces included in the Notitia — Macedonia Salutaris, Galatia 
Salutaris, Palestina III Salutaris, Syria II Salutaris and Phoenica Libanensis — were not created until after 
395; but see Ward (1974) 402—3, 407-8; Jones, LRE hi. 350, 391 for earlier dates. Lastly, Demougeot 
(1975) 1 *34 proposed that the information on the eastern half of the empire was not transferred to the 
west until mid 408, when it was requested by Honorius. But the hasty nature of some of the correc- 
tions to the eastern material, and the severe truncation of the sections on finance ( Not Dig. Or. 
xiii— xiv), perhaps make it less likely that the western administration ever received an up-to-date copy 
of the eastern Notitia. It seems more probable that it hurriedly cobbled together a document incorpo- 
rating a cut-down version of the eastern material transferred under Theodosius I in late 394, adding — 
somewhat haphazardly — whatever further information on the east was then to hand. 
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remained in the west and was periodically updated for another twenty years, 
chiefly recording military information. No further attempt was made to 
amend the eastern sections . 139 

The copy of the Notitia Dignitatum which survives therefore preserves — 
at least for the eastern half of the empire — a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the formal organization of imperial bureaucracy at the end of the fourth 
century . 140 At court, the detailed administration of empire and the regula- 
tion of imperial business, protocol and paperwork was dominated by six key 
high-ranking officials. The praepositus sacri cubiculi (PSQ ran the household 
with overall responsibility for the castrenses — the eunuchs who attended on 
the emperor’s person — other palace staff (cooks, pages, attendants) and the 
imperial wardrobe . 141 The palatine administration was under the control of 
the magister officiorum {mag. off.) who supervised the scrtnia (secretariats) 
dealing with a range of matters including petitions, reports, the requests of 
embassies — which might require translation — and the issuing of probatoriae 
(letters of appointment) to lower-ranking officials. The magister also had 
general — though not exclusive — responsibility for the organization and 
operation of the cursus publicus (the imperial postal system), the scholae palati- 
nae (the palace guard), the fabricae (the imperial arms manufactories) and the 
agentes in rebus. 142 Two senior officials headed the imperial treasury — the comes 

139 Possible terminal dates for the western sections are discussed in Demougeot (1975) 1104-33; 
Jones, LRE 111.351-5; Hoffmann, Bcwcgungshccr 1.55-60; Mann (1991) 2 1 8; Ward (1974) 421-33. The 
overwhelming military interest of these last sets of amendments makes it likely that the surviving copy 
of the Notitia came from the office of the magister peditum (commander of the field armies) in the west, 
rathet than from the primiceriur. Mann (1976) 31-5, Finally, it should also be noted that the high quality 
of the illustrations accompanying the text, and the dear invention of some of the military emblems 
depicted, have led the ‘official’ nature of the surviving manuscript copies to be doubted. Rather than 
in a working version of the Notitia, they perhaps have their origin in a tie luxe production made for some 
wealthy patron: Alexander (1976) 18; Grigg (1983), esp. 140-1. 

140 The most useful formal accounts of later Roman bureaucracy are Demandt, Spdtantike 231—55, 
with Karte II and the Schema following p. 504; Jones, LRE 1 chs xi, xn, xvi, xvm; Piganiol, Empire 
chriticn 343—59. There are brief summaries in Gaudemet (1967 ) 675—84; Liebeschuetz (1987) 457-9; 
Noethlichs (1981) 37-48; Pedersen (1970) 205-9. Noethlichs (1991) provides a good survey of the 
structure and responsibilities of the palatine offices. Vogler (1979); Weiss (1975) 42—55 supply more 
detailed studies of the administration under Constantius II. On the various complex bureaucratic ranks 
and titles: Cosenza (1905) 95— 105; Guilland (1967); Hirschfeld (1901), esp. 588-604; Koch (1903), esp. 
10-73; and particularly the discussion of Lohken (1982) 69-1 1 1. Standard modern abbreviations for 
high-ranking officials are listed in PUtElg) xx-xxi. 

141 Not. Dig. Or. x, Orr. xiv (these sections ate substantially missing): Cosenza (1903) 51—4; Dunlap 
(1924) 178-223; Guyot (1980) 130-57; RE Supp. 8 (1956) praepositus sacri cubiculi cols. 5 56—67 (Ensslin). 
Costa (1972) argues that in the fourth century these functions were the responsibility of the castrensis 
sacri palatii (Not. Dig. Or. xvii, Occ. xv) demoted in favour of the PSC in the 380s. 

142 Not. Dig. Or. xi, Occ. ix: Clauss (1980), esp. 1 5—98 and the Schema at 131, largely superseding 
Boak (1924); Cosenza (1903) 5 5-64. See also, on the scrinia (Not. Dig. Or. xi.13— 16, xix, Occ. ix. 10-13, 
xvii) Boak (1915) 91— 1 12; Bury (1910); Harries (1988) 159—64; Vogler (1979) 169-83; RE 2A.2 (1923) 
scrinium cols. 893—904 (Seeck); below n. 171; on the cursus publicus, Holmberg (1933), esp. 59-1 50; RE 4 
(1901) cursus publicus cols. 1846—63 (Seeck); on the scbolae palatinac. Hoffman, Bcwcgungsbttr 1.279-303; 
Frank (1969), esp. 99-1 26; on the fabricar. MacMullen (i960); Foss (1979); James (1988); RE 6.1 (1909) 
fabricenses cols. 1925—30 (Seeck); on the agentes, above n. 115. 
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sacrarum largitionum (CSL) and the comes rei privatae (CRP). The former super- 
vised the collection of indirect taxes, such as customs duties, and direct 
levies in precious metal used to fund the donatives periodically granted to 
the army. The CSL was also responsible for the administration of state 
mints, mines, quarries and textile factories. The CRP controlled imperial 
properties, their leasing, rents, sale and revenues. The money so raised was 
chiefly used in paying out disbursements or pensions granted at the 
emperor’s discretion. 143 The judicial functions of the emperor were in the 
charge of the quaestor sacri palatii (QSP) responsible for the drafting of impe- 
rial legislation and from 429 to 438 for the compilation of the Theodosian 
Code. 144 Lasdy, the corps of notarii- which acted as the imperial secretariat 
and functioned independently of the magister officiorum — was headed by the 
primicerius notariorum, who was also in charge of issuing codicils of appoint- 
ment for high-ranking officials and for drawing up the Notitia Dtgnitatum. 1 45 

Away from the court and its highly centralized bureaux, the basic unit of 
government throughout the empire remained the province; 1 14 are listed 
in the Notitia, each administered by a governor variously styled according 
to the seniority of the province. 146 Governors were responsible for local 
judicial, financial and administrative affairs; they supervised city govern- 
ments, oversaw public works, and carried out specific imperial directives. 147 
The provinces (with the exception of Africa and Asia, whose governors 
had direct access to the emperor) 148 were grouped into fourteen dioceses, 
each under the control of a vicarius who had a general supervisory role and 
in some cases heard appeals from provincial courts. 149 Dioceses, in turn, 
were grouped into four prefectures — Gaul (which included Britan and 
Spain), Italy (which included Africa), Illyricum and the East — each in the 
charge of a praetorian prefect (PPO). 150 The eastern praetorian prefecture, 
the largest and most important in the empire, described an arc extending 
from the Balkans to modern Libya and was divided into five dioceses - 
Aegyptus (under the praefectus Augustalis), Oriens (under the comes Orientis), 

143 Not. Dig. Or. xin-xiv, Occ. xi-xii: Delmaire (1989) provides a detailed and comprehensive treat- 
ment of both officials. See too for the CSL: Cosenza (1905) 71—9; Hendy, Studies 380—94; 
Karayannopulos (1958) 54—62; Kent (1961); King (1980b); for the CRP: Cosenza (1905) 80-9; 
Karayannopulos (1958) 62—72; Millar (1980); Monks (1957) 749-5 5- 

144 Not. Dig. Or. xii, Occ. x: de Bonfils (1981), esp 57-108; Harries (1988). See too Honore (1986), 
esp. 144-56, 181—222 arguing for the proposed identification on stylistic grounds of various fourth- 
century QSP who drafted laws subsequently included in the Code. 145 Above, n. 135. 

146 Not. Dig. Or. 1.57-128, Occ. 1.50-1 21: Jones, LREiu. 381-91. 

147 Amongst more detailed studies, Uebeschuetz, Antioch , esp. 1 1 1-14, 1 19-66, 208—19 (on Syria); 
Fit2 (1983), esp. 20-4 (on Pannonia); Nesselhauf (1938), esp. 79-101 (on Gaul); Lallemand (1964) (on 
Egypt); Bagnall, Egypt 62—7, capture particularly well something of the complex interaction between 
the various levels of imperial administration in the provinces. 

,4a Jones, LRE hi. 80 n. 22. The status of Achaea is unclear. Like Africa and Asia its governor had 
the highest rank {proconsul) — Not. Dig. Or. 1.27, xxi. But unlike these it appears in a list of provinces 
forming part of a praetorian prefecture - Not. Dig. Or. 111.8. See Verdickt (1968), esp. 172-4. 

149 Arnheim (1970) 593—603. 150 Not. Dig. Or. 11— in, Occ. n— m. 
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Asiana, Pontica and Thrace. 151 Praetorian prefects were the most powerful 
civil officials in later Roman government. They had overall responsibility 
for the administration of the empire (they received the majority of laws 
preserved in the Theodosian Code) and in judicial matters, along with the 
emperor, they were the final judges of appeal. The praetorian prefects also 
beaded important financial departments, overseeing the levying of taxation 
sufficient to finance imperial public works, the administration, the army 
(both wages and materiel), and to ensure the supply and transport of grain 
to the empire’s capital cities. 152 Ranking equally with the praetorian prefects 
— although, in practice, significantly less powerful - were the urban prefects 
of Rome (PVR) and, from 359, of Constantinople (PVC). These prefects 
controlled the administrative, financial and judicial affairs of their respec- 
tive cities. In particular, they supervised officials in charge of the supply of 
bread, oil, meat and wine, the maintenance of aqueducts, statues and public 
buildings, and the organization of games and public entertainment. 153 

Provincial governors, vicarii and prefects each headed a permanent 
administrative department. The officium of the eastern praetorian prefect 
was divided into two branches - the administrative and judicial, and the 
financial. The former was headed by the princeps officii (with overall supervi- 
sion of the branch’s activities as well as of the department as a whole) and 
his deputy the comiculariur, beneath these officials, in descending order, were 
the primiscrinius or adiutor (responsible for the enforcement of judgements 
and court orders), the commentariensis (mainly concerned with criminal trials), 
the ab actis (dealing with civil cases and judicial records), the curae epistolarum 
(in charge of the paperwork associated with official reports and of corre- 
spondence with vicarii and provincial governors) and the regendarius (respon- 
sible for issuing warrants for the use of the imperial postal system). Each of 
these officials — excepting the princeps — had three assistants {adiutores) who, 
in turn, were assisted by chartularii. These were drawn from the exceptores— a 
corps of junior officials, divided into fifteen groups ( scholae ), which formed 
the basic administrative staff of the prefecture. 154 For the fourth century, the 

151 Not. Dig. Or. 11. 1-6, xxii-xxvi. 

152 RE 22.2 (1954) praefectus practorio cols. 2426-78 (Ensslin); Cosenza (1905) 10-16; Vogler (1979) 
110-44. 

153 PVR: Not. Dig. Occ. iv; Chastagnoi, Prefecture urbajne, esp. 254-388 provides an excellent, detailed 
account; in English, the best brief survey is Barrow (1973) 1-9- PVC: Dagron, Naissance 2 1 3-94. 

154 The details are disputed. The thumb-nail sketch here draws on Stein (1922) 31—77 with Jones 
(1949) 48-9, LRE 1.586-90; see too Carney (1971) 1 1.4-9; Teitler (1985) 73-80. The basic information 
comes from De Magistratibus , a pardy autobiographical account of the history of the eastern praetorian 
prefecture written in the mid sixth century by John Lydus, a retired senior member of the prefect’s staff; 
for good introductions to this text: Caimi (1984), esp. chs 1, hi, v; Carney (1971) 11.1 — 93; Maas (1992), 
esp. 28-37, 85-96 with further bibliography in Kaster, Guardians of Language 306-9; PLRE{i) 612—15 
(Ioannes 75). In making sense of the offkiumoi the PPO as presented in Not. Dig. Or. 11. 59-71, in. 20-32, 
Occ. 11.43— 5 5 * 111*38-50 it was assumed by Stein (1922) 57—8 that the subadiuvae were synonymous with 
the adiutores, but see Chastagnoi, Prefecture urbaine , 2 3 3-4; Jones (1949) 48 n. 117. The adiutores listed by 
the Notitia after the exceptores (e.g. Not. Dig. Or. 11.70, 111.3 1) are, it seems, a mistaken doublet, or perhaps 
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best evidence for the detailed organization of these lower grades in the 
offidum of a high-ranking palatine official comes from a schedule attached 
to a law issued to the comes sacrarum largitionum by the emperor Theodosius I 
in 384. The 446 officials listed are grouped in eighteen divisions and graded 
in seven classes according to seniority. Eleven scrinia dealt with a range of 
administrative tasks: the receipt of gold bullion, the minting of gold, silver 
and bronze coinage, military uniforms, taxation and accounts. 155 A similar 
pattern of meticulous classification seems to have been observed at all 
levels of the later Roman administration. On the basic model of the prae- 
torian prefectures, the offidumoi a provincial governor was also divided into 
a judicial and administrative, and a financial side. The former was headed by 
a princeps officii and, in descending order, a cornicularius, commentariensis, adiutor, 
ab actis and a libellis (probably responsible for receiving petitions), all drawing 
their clerical assistance from a corps of excep tores. 1 56 

The impression of detailed order and elaborate hierarchy conveyed by 
official documents such as the Notitia Dignitatum was underscored by the 
continued use of military terminology within the civilian administration. 157 
All officials were technically soldiers: their service was known as militia ; 158 
they received rations ( annonae ) and a fodder allowance ( capitum ). 159 Bu- 
reaucrats in the offidum of a praetorian prefect were enrolled in the fictive 
legio l Adiutnx m - even in the sixth century, the princeps offirii, as part of his 
insignia , carried a centurion’s swagger stick. 161 Above all, later Roman 
bureaucrats wore distinctive uniforms. An official was easily recognizable 
by his heavy, military-style cloak ( cblamjs ), by his belt of office {dngulum) 
with its finely wrought and often highly decorated clasp, and by the brighdy 
coloured patches ( segmenta ) sewn or embroidered on his tunic. 162 A mid- to 
late-fourth-century tomb painting from Durostorum (modern Silistra in 
Bulgaria) shows a provincial bureaucrat with attendant slaves carrying 
shoes, a tunic, a parti-coloured cloak and an impressively decorated dngu- 

refer to the corps of junior officials comprising the basic staff on the lower-ranking financial side. The 
offidum of the PVR {Not. Dig. Occ. i v. 1 8-3 3) — in outline, similar to that of the PPO - is also known in 
some detail: Chastagnol, Prefecture urbaine, 218-43, superseding Sinnigen (1957). 

155 CJ xn. 23. 7 {—C.Th. vi. 30.7): Delmaire (1989) 146— 58; Jones, LRE 1.583-5; Karayannopulos 
(1958) 5 5-8; King (1980b) 142-6. 

156 Not. Dig. Or. xliii— xliv, Occ. xliii-xlv (with some variations in the seniority of the adiutor): 
Jones (1949) 48—9, LRE 1.565-6, 593; Groag (1946) 80-1; Lallemand (1964) 72—5. All the civilian offida 
listed in the Notitia are usefully tabulated by Seeck on p. 335 of his edn of the text (Berlin, 1876). 

157 Jones (1949) 49, LRE 1.566. 

158 MacMullen (1963) 49-50; Noethlichs (1981) 20-34; Tomlin (1976) 191—2. 

159 Amm. Marc, xxn.4.9; C.Tb. vn.4.35 {—CJ xii.37.15) of 423 instructing that these allowances 
were now compulsorily to be commuted to money payments. 

160 CJ xn. 36.6, xii. 52.3.2: Stein (1922) 1 5—16. 161 Joh. Lydus, Mag. 11.19. 

162 C.Th. vi.26.18, vi.27.17 (= CJ xii. 20.2), viii. 1. 1 1 {—CJ xn.49.3), xiv.io: Franchi de’ Cavalieri 
(1928) 21 1—29; MacMullen (1964c), esp. 445—52; Chastagnol, Prefecture urbaine 221—2; Dclbrueck (1932) 
4-5. Some splendid belt buckles and other fittings formed pan of a hoard found atTenes on the coast 
of Algeria: Heurgon (1958) 31-6; for some British examples: Hawkes and Dunning (1961); Hawkes 
(>974). 
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lum} 6i Senior officials were even more splendidly uniformed. The eastern 
praetorian prefect wore a flame-coloured knee-length cloak striped with 
gold, a deep-purple tunic and an elaborately embellished crimson cingu- 
lum. XM The urban prefect of Rome dressed in a toga decorated with broad 
purple bands; he wore red shoes with black straps crossed four times 
between ankle and knee, each intersection decorated with a small crescent 
in ivory. 165 Similarly dressed high-ranking palatine officials were depicted 
on the frescoed walls of an imperial audience hall built in the late third 
century within the fabric of the pharaonic temple of Ammon at Luxor in 
Egypt. All wore fine white tunics with exquisitely embroidered segment a\ 
some too had heavily jewelled belts. These officials formed part of a pro- 
cession of soldiers and civilians which covered three walls of the hall; the 
fourth was dominated by a raised platform with a baldacchino ( ciborium ) 
over the emperor’s throne itself. 166 In an imperial audience hall, in a 
province far distant from Constantinople, to all who saw them, these strik- 
ing images of splendidly dressed dignitaries grouped around an imperial 
throne must have served as a permanent and forcible reminder of the 
power and magnificence of later Roman officialdom — the glittering uni- 
forms an outward show of its meticulously graded hierarchies. In similar 
awe-inspiring splendour, in the sacred palace at the centre of the empire’s 
capital, the serried ranks of sumptuously attired bureaucrats stood motion- 
less in the emperor’s presence, each carefully positioned - like exquisitely 
painted figurines - according to the strict order of precedence laid down 
in the Notitia Dignitatum . 167 



2. Emperors and bureaucrats 

Formal descriptions are important. They righdy emphasize the complexity 
and sophistication of later Roman bureaucracy and the extent of its con- 
cerns. But one should not be too beguiled by an impression of unchanging 
order or of the clear-cut categorization of administrative duties. In its 
operation, and particularly in the allocation and re-allocation of responsibil- 
ities, later Roman bureaucracy reflected both the varying fortunes of high- 
ranking officials and their influence at court, and, more broadly, the insistent 
need of emperors to demonstrate their independence by asserting their own 
authority against the strictures of standard administrative procedure. 168 In 
395, the emperor Arcadius stripped the eastern praetorian prefecture of 

163 Dimitrov (1962), esp. 58-9- 164 Joh. Lydus, Mag. 11.13. 

165 ChastagnoL, Prefecture urbaine 196—8. 

166 Kalavrezou-Maxeiner (1975), esp. 234-8, 242-3, 248—51; Monneret de Villard (195 3), esp. 90-4. 

,67 C.Th. vi.8.1 (=<7xii.j.i). 

168 Kelly (1994) 167-8; Jones, LRE 1.377; Boak (1924) 18—19; Carney (1971) 1.92—3. Noethlichs 
(1981) 3—1 8, 34-7 has an instructive comparison between later Roman and modern western bureau- 
cracies. 
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some of the jurisdiction over the cursus publicus (the public post), the scholae 
palatinae (the palace guard) and the fabricae (the imperial arms manufactories) 
which it had acquired under the influential prefect Rufinus, transferring 
these responsibilities to the magister officiorum. m The possibility of shifts in 
administrative competence was naturally attractive to aggrandizing officials 
(and, if carried too far, was potentially dangerous for emperors) but, in the 
main, the assignment of variable, indistinct or overlapping responsibilities 
helped ensure that no one department could become too independendy 
powerful. Strategically sensitive areas were arbitrarily split. Supervision of 
both the cursus publicus and the fabricae was shared — with see-sawing shifts in 
specific responsibilities — between the praetorian prefects and the magister 
ojficiorum . 170 The organizing principles of irregularity, disruption and divi- 
sion were widely applied. Many comparatively minor functions were fre- 
quendy distributed in a miscellaneous or patchwork fashion. The issuing of 
probatoriae (letters of appointment) to lower-ranking officials was divided in 
‘a quite arbitrary way’ between the scrinia under the supervision of the mag- 
ister ojficiorum. Alongside other varied duties, the scrinium memoriae dealt with 
the appointment of agentes in rebus , palatine officials of the financial depart- 
ments and junior military commands; the scrinium epistolarum with the staff 
of praetorian and urban prefects, proconsuls and vicarir, and the scrinium libel- 
lorumvAxh officials attached to senior military commanders . 171 

The overlapping of responsibility for various functions also increased 
the likelihood that departments - perhaps in the hope of enlarging their 
own sphere of operation - might monitor more closely the work of rivals. 
Cross-checking was an important factor in determining the distribution of 
administrative tasks and the allocation of personnel. The general principle 
of using agentes in rebus or notarii for a range of sensitive missions — cutting 
across the responsibilities of all other departments — was given particular 
force with the systematic secondment of senior agentes to the post of prin- 
ceps officii (the senior-ranking official heading an administrative department) 
in the praetorian and urban prefectures, all dioceses and a number of 
important provinces . 172 Their position in these departments was ambigu- 
ous. On the one hand, along with the other - internally promoted — senior 
officials, such as the cornicularius or primiscrinius, the princeps worked closely 
with his superior (prefect, vicarius or governor), bearing a considerable part 
of the responsibility for the administrative activity of his new department. 
On the other hand, the princeps was also well placed to keep these men and 

169 Joh. Lydus, Mag. 11.10=111.40; the accuracy of Lydus’ statement (accepted here following Boak 
(1924) 36—7, 78-9; Clauss (1980) jo~i, 120-2; MacMullen (i960) 32) has frequently been doubted; for 
discussion: Giardina (1977) i6-i8;Holmberg(i933) 1 25-30; Sinnigen (1962) 370-6; Stein (1920) 219-23. 

170 cursus publicus-. Blum (1969) 49-78; Boak (1924) 80; Clauss (1980) 45-51; Holmberg (1933) 86—94; 
Stein (1922) 61-7; Vogler (1979) 176-7: fabricae. Clauss (1980) 51-4. 

171 C.Tb. vni. 7. 21 (= CJ xii. 5 9.6), vm.7.22-3; CJ xii. 59. 10.3—5: Clauss (1980) 16-18; Jones, UiE 

1.368, quoting 576. 172 Sinnigen (1964) 79; Clauss (1980) 37—8. 
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their affairs under surveillance and to report back to the magister officiorum to 
whom, as a serving agens in rebus, he remained ultimately responsible. 173 
Reflecting on the history of the eastern praetorian prefecture in the late 
fourth century, John Lydus (himself an ex-cornicularius) had no doubt of the 
reason for this system of cross-departmental promotion: it was a deliber- 
ate restriction on the activities of the prefecture by an emperor who feared 
the autonomy of a powerful department. 174 

Similar tensions - and a repetitive insistence by emperors on the retention 
of some degree of independent action — were also played out in the selec- 
tion, appointment and promotion of officials. 175 As in any administrative 
organization, seniority was a significant factor. In j j 1 , Constantine affirmed 
this principle for the advancement of exceptores in the eastern praetorian pre- 
fecture: ‘each shall succeed to a position according to his rank-order in the 
department and his merit, in so far as he would have deserved to obtain that 
position by length of service’. 176 In addition to recognizing the importance 
of promotion by seniority, imperial laws also entitled certain higher-ranking 
officials in the central administration to appoint on their retirement a son or 
brother to a junior post in the same department. 177 Alongside seniority and 
inheritance, merit and competence might also be represented as relevant cri- 
teria for securing advancement. In 393, Theodosius I, Arcadius and 
Honorius instructed the eastern praetorian prefect that promotions were to 
be made on the basis of proficiency: ‘Enquiry shall be made to determine 
not who first entered the imperial service, but who has remained constant in 
the pursuit of his duty.’ 178 In more extravagantly rhetorical terms, 
Constantius II praised the achievements and capabilities of Flavius 
Philippus, who in 351 had been stripped (perhaps mistakenly) of his praeto- 
rian prefecture after confusion over his relations with the usurper 
Magnentius. An imperial letter to the proconsul of Asia - subsequently 
inscribed and publicly displayed in Ephesus — proclaimed: 

Innate virtue has this outstanding advantage for tested and faithful men, that when 
such a man is constantly alert in furthering the interests of his emperor and of the 
state, the glory of the endeavour compensates for the discomfort of the life itself, 
and besides, as regards fame, he is considered to have sought to obtain for himself 
this recognition: that by merit in the service of his employer he has succeeded as 
a result of hard work and long experience. 179 



1,3 Clauss (>980) 52-9; the role and status of these so-called prindpcs agentium in rebus has been much 
debated; for a range of views: Blum (1969) 9-27; Giardina (1977) 15—72 esp. 21—5 j;Jones, LRE in. 168 
n. 32; Holmberg (1953) 120-6; Purpura (1973) 242—7; Sinnigen (1957) 14-32, (1964); Stein (1920) 
*95-239; Vogler (1979) 207—9. 174 Joh. Lydus, Mag. 111.23. 

175 For good surveys of the diverse criteria involved in appointment and promotion: Pedersen 
(1970), esp. 175— 2o;;Jones, LRE 1.383—96, 602—4. 

1,6 C.Tb. vm.1.2: cf. vt. 24.9, vi. 27. 7, vi. 27. 14 ( =CJ xii. 20.1), vi. 27. 19, v1.30.22, vi. 32. 1 ( =CJ 
xii.25.1), vm.7.1. 177 C.Tb. vi.27.8.2: cf. C711.7.23.2. 178 C.Th. vn.3.1; cf. 1.9.3, vi. 24.6. 

179 Swift and Oliver (1962) 247 lines 2—6; for the background PLRE(i ) 696-7 (Philippus 7). 
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Despite such fulsome imperial praise (for a safely dead official), the 
importance of proficiency or competence in ensuring selection should not 
be overstated. In many laws, merita seem merely to be synonymous with 
length of service. 180 Moreover, without entrance examinations or formal 
qualifications, any assessment of a candidate’s ability was unavoidably 
dependent on personal recommendation. Suffragium - the influence exer- 
cised by family or friends (and their well-placed connections) — was fre- 
quendy a key factor in ensuring a successful career. 181 Over a quarter of the 
nine hundred surviving letters of the fourth-century senator Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus (urban prefect of Rome in 384) were directed to well- 
placed acquaintances, often themselves office-holders, who might be of 
help in finding posts for his proteges. Writing, perhaps somewhere in the 
380s, to Virius Nicomachus Flavianus (in turn quaestor sacri palatii , praeto- 
rian prefect and consul), 182 Symmachus - with accustomed well-turned ele- 
gance — put his request: 

Many people speak well of the merits of Sexio, who formerly governed Calabria. 
As a result of these, they have requested that I should recommend him to your 
patronage {suffragium). It is part of your customary good nature to regard as worthy 
of your affection those whom others have found agreeable. I ask you, then, that if 
nothing stands in the way of satisfying the wishes of those who make this request, 
you allow Sexio to profit from my words and the hopes of many . 183 

For those without access to grand patrons and their networks, 
recommendations for office (and often even the position itself) could 
sometimes be secured through the payment of money. 184 In 362, the 
emperor Julian legislated to prevent litigation for the recovery of monies 
paid out in exchange for recommendations. 185 In similar terms, in 394, 
Theodosius I affirmed that contracts to exchange gold, silver, movables 
and urban or rural property in return for a recommendation were enforce- 
able in the courts. 186 As these legal provisions indicate, money transactions 
might be concluded openly and officially sanctioned. The acquisition of a 
post through purchased recommendation was no more clandestine or 



180 Pedersen (1970) 178, 189; Swift and Oliver (1962) 251; Schuller (1982) 205; C.Th. vi.14.2, 
vi.27.13, vi. 27.14 ( —CJ xx.20.1), vi. 27. 19, vi. 29.4, vi.32.i(=C/ xii. 25.1), vi. 35. 7, vm. 1. 2 (quoted 
above), x 11.6.4. 

181 de Ste. Croix (1954) 44—5; Frank (1967); Jones, ERE 1.392-3; Krause (1987) 50-8; Matthews, 

Ammianus 270-4; Pedersen (1970) 180. 182 PLRE{\) 347—9 (Flavianus 15). 

183 Symm. Ep. 2.43: Matthews (1974), esp. 61-4; Roda (1986). For matching examples from the cor- 
respondence of the fourth -century Antiochene orator Libanius: Liebeschuetz, Antioch 192—8; Pedt 
(1956a) 158—66, 183—8. 

184 For useful surveys of the evidence: Collot (1965) 190-21 1; Jones, LRE 1.393-6; Kolias (1939) 
23—39; Krause (1987) 58-65; Liebs (1978) 170-83; Noethlichs (1981) 69-72; Vogler (1979) 247—52. 

185 C. Th. 11.29. 1 following Goffart (1970) with Barnes (1974); for a reading of this law as an attempt 
to ban or, at the very least, to discourage the purchase of suffragunr. Andreotti (1975) 12-25; Collot 
(1965) 195— 8; Jones, LRE 1.393; Liebs (1978) 174-82. 

186 C Th. 11.29.2 (=CJ iv.3.1): Andreotti (1975) 4-1 1 ; Liebs (1978) 182-3. 
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underhand than reliance on the support of friends or connections. Indeed, 
by the mid fourth century, suffragium was used, frequently without distinc- 
tion, to refer to a candidate’s influence - however obtained. 187 

This blurred spectrum of possibilities for appointment and promotion 
significantly reduced the independence and security of officials. Neither 
ability, nor seniority, nor inherited right, nor influence, nor the payment of 
money (nor some combination of these) was a sure guarantee of advance- 
ment. In such a system, emperors were more easily able to emphasize the 
importance of their own position - and the degree to which a successful 
career depended upon imperial favour - by encouraging or frustrating 
various tactics. A potentially threatening coalition might be weakened by 
the insistence on promotion by seniority or merit, rather than by the 
recommendation of senior officers or other influential persons; candidates 
not on existing networks might be brought into a department through the 
purchase of office. Conversely, a favoured individual might be allowed to 
strengthen his position by recommending the appointment of friends, 
family or associates. Taken together, imperial laws present a bewildering 
variety of tactics reflecting continual shifts in the criteria of appointment: 
the purchase of offices was not always sanctioned; seniority was not always 
preferred over merit. 188 More often than not, there was no attempt at 
setting out clear-cut or unambiguous provisions. Rather, imperial legisla- 
tion revealed a series of kaleidoscopic combinations — inheritance, the 
payment of money, merit and seniority all jostled, overlapped and com- 
peted against each other: 

The Emperors Theodosius II and Valentinian III to Nomus magister officiorum (z6 February 
444)- 

It is clear that it is utterly forbidden for any one, when he is later in the time of 
his appointment, to seek to gain the position of one ahead of him, unless perhaps 
it might be the case that there is a person who, held back by the time of his appoint- 
ment, is superior in regard to his work . . . We also decree that this rule be observed, 
except by the sons of the heads of departments. And indeed we determine that it 
is possible for each head to give preference to one of his sons, who, as regards 
length of service, shall have the advantage [ suffragium\ that even if he is known to 
have paid little attention to the imperial administration, he shall be protected from 
those who are appointed subsequendy with the merit of experience . . . 
Notwithstanding this, we order a person who has been granted a position in a 
department, to pay, in addition, 250 gold coins to the [retiring] head of department 
. . . But if anyone ... in order not to pay the money, wishes to decline the position, 
freedom is granted to substitute the next candidate in order of appointment upon 
payment of the aforementioned sum of money, in such a way that it is clear that if 



187 de Ste. Croix ( 1954 ) 59 with MacMullen, Corruption, 265 n. 8). 

188 C.Th. vi. 27. 19, vi. 29.4, vi.30.7, vi.38.1 (= C) xii. 32.1), viii.i.i.viii.i.i) (banning purchase of 
office); vi. 24.6, vii. 3. 1 (merit over seniority). 
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the second, or even the third, or anyone of whatever number, should persist with 
the same wish to be excused, the same opportunity, as was given to the one above 
who refused it, may also be given to the next in order of appointment . 189 

In such an intricate (and often uncertain) system there were undoubtedly 
costs in administrative efficiency. But efficiency is only one way of judging 
success. Many of the complexities and confusions which characterize later 
Roman bureaucracy reflect a careful balance - delicately engineered by 
both officials and emperors - between the maintenance of an administra- 
tion which enabled a greater degree of control to be exercised over empire, 
and the preservation of some measure of imperial autonomy. In 384, 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, then urban prefect of Rome, was required 
to adjudicate in a dispute over the appointment of one of the anhiatri 
(state-funded doctors) in the city. In 370, Valentinian I had ruled that a new 
appointee should be selected by existing office-holders and be counted the 
most junior in order of precedence. 190 But in 384, when a vacancy arose, 
one John — a highly placed former bureaucrat in the central administration 

- presenting a special imperial grant of title, petitioned for the post and the 
second most senior rank. The doctors appealed to Symmachus, arguing 
that John’s grant contravened previous legislation on appointment. In such 
a situation — faced with apparendy contradictory imperial pronouncements 

- Symmachus refused to adjudicate. He referred the whole issue to 
Valentinian II. He closed his covering letter to the emperor by deferentially 
explaining his failure to decide the matter: 

Therefore, disturbed by these uncertainties and neither venturing to quash the 
decree of your divine father nor to counter a particular imperial directive, I have 
left the final decision in this case to the divine judgement of your Godhead; I have 
appended the depositions of the parties involved and I await what your august 
counsels may decide . 191 

Symmachus’ inability independendy to resolve this difficulty was critical 
to the maintenance of imperial influence within later Roman bureaucracy. 
It drew attention to the central importance of emperors’ decisions in deter- 
mining rights or conferring legitimacy. By shifting responsibilities between 
departments or changing the criteria for appointment, emperors acted to 
prevent their exclusion from an administrative system more dependent for 
its successful day-to-day operation on predictable regulation than on the 
caprice of imperial will. For emperors, efficiency was not always an over- 
riding consideration. The clear advantages of a more systematically orga- 
nized bureaucracy had to be weighed against an equally pressing need to 
retain an effective level of imperial control over high-ranking officials and 
their departmental subordinates. The inevitable waste of resources caused 

189 67x11.19.7: Jones (1949) 50; Vera (1981) 198-202. 

150 C.Tb. XIII. 3. 9 (=C/x. 5 3.10): Chastagnol, Prefecture urban! 289—91. 

1,1 Symm. Rtl. xxvu.4: cf. similar difficulties in Re!, xxii and xliv. 
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by duplication, cross-checking, the transfer of personnel and the arbitrary 
division of tasks had to be balanced against an ever-present threat of 
further imperial isolation in the face of a more unified or streamlined 
administration. Later Roman emperors had no intention of becoming 
mere rois faineants. There were limits to the order they sought to impose 
and to the degree of predictability they found desirable in government. In 
an increasingly bureaucratic world, the continued presence of doubt and 
ambiguity helped ensure that emperors — rather than their officials — 
stood the greater chance of remaining the final arbiters upon whom all 
depended. 



j. Corruption 

For some modern observers, the increased incidence of purchased office 
or influence in the later Roman empire has been a sure sign of administra- 
tive incompetence and moral decay — ‘the will of a great empire dissolving 
in the uncontrolled impulses of private enterprise’. 192 Emperors’ attempts 
to stamp out such practices have been seen as futile (if laudable) attempts 
to stem an inexorably rising tide of corruption and venality. 193 Some 
support for these views can be found in the fourth-century sources. In the 
late 390s, the military magnate Stilicho - who, after the death of 
Theodosius I in 395, had consolidated his influence over the young 
emperor Honorius and his court in Milan - commissioned the poet 
Claudian to write a set of invectives, exposing the faults of those highly 
placed officials in Constantinople who had strongly resisted Stilicho’s 
attempts to extend his ‘protection’ to include the new eastern emperor 
Arcadius and his court. In his piece attacking Eutropius — Arcadius’ prae- 
positus sacri cubiculi 194 and consul in 399 — Claudian included (as part of a 
long catalogue of shameless abuses) the indiscriminate sale of offices: 

All that lies between the river Tigris and Mount Haemus he puts up for sale ... A 
schedule affixed above the open doorway to his house lists provinces with their 
prices; so much for Galatia, Pontus goes for so much, such an amount buys Lydia. 
Should you wish to govern Lycia, then put down thousands; if Phrygia, add a little 

195 

more. 

Less dramatically, a decade earlier, the famous orator and teacher Libanius 
had bitterly disapproved of the way in which purchased influence upset 



192 The most recent restatement of this case is strongly argued in MacMullen, Corruption esp. 148—97, 
quoting 197. 

193 Some examples: Collot (1965) 198; deSte. Croix (1954) 39-40; Jones, LRE 1.496-7; MacMullen, 

Corruption 149—52; Monks (1937) 749* 75 8, 768; Schuller (1975), esp. 10-17. 194 Above, n. 141. 

195 Claudian, In Eutrop. 1.1 90-221, quoting 196-7, 201-5: cf. 11.585—90. For the background to this 
piece: Cameron, Alan, Claudian 124-55; Dunlap (1924) 272-84; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 
96-103; PLRE{z) 440-4 (Eutropius 1). 
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traditional relationships within the city of Antioch and its surrounding 
territory. In his oration On Patronage , Libanius complained that his tradi- 
tional role as patron to tenants on his estates had been usurped by the local 
military commander, who had been presented with ‘barley, corn, ducks and 
fodder’ in return for his support in a court case . 196 This method of forming 
a business relationship — trading influence for payment like ‘meat and veg- 
etables ’ 197 — was in Libanius’ view typical of the questionable behaviour of 
imperial bureaucrats. In his opinion such cavalier disregard for long- 
hallowed arrangements was only to be expected from officials like the 
agentes in rebus or notarii — these were snoopers and spies, low-born, ill-edu- 
cated men whose fathers had been (at best) fullers, bath attendants and 
sausage-makers . 198 

Such trenchant moralizing must be put firmly in context. Claudian’s 
accusations of administrative corruption against Eutropius were part of a 
carefully constructed and highly rhetorical picture of depravity and ini- 
quity. Eutropius was a glutton, coward, ingrate, murderer, miser, perjurer, 
pander, pervert and — above all — a eunuch . 199 In some of ‘the cruellest 
invective in all ancient literature ’, 200 Claudian mercilessly exploited long- 
standing prejudices against a group widely regarded as personifying every 
vice. Concentrating on the unnaturalness of a eunuch holding a consulship 
- the most prestigious honorary office in the empire - Claudian, in a witty 
parody of standard descriptions of the splendours of official ceremony, 
imagined Eutropius in his consular garb: 

It was indeed a beautiful sight when Eutropius stretched his etiolated limbs bur- 
dened by his belt of office and the weight of his toga . . . He was like an ape (that 
counterfeiter of the human countenance) which for a joke a boy has dressed up in 
cosdy eastern silks, leaving both back and buttocks bare to amuse the dinner- 
guests. Thus richly attired he walks upright and is more misshapen in his splendid 
dress . 201 

Given Claudian’s aims and methods, one should be wary of singling out for 
approval his remarks on Eutropius’ venality simply because they seem 
more closely to reflect modern, western attitudes to public morality. That 

196 Lib. Or. XLvn.4— 1 8, quoting 13. For the background to this oration: Brown (1971) 85—7; Garnsey 
and Woolf (1989) 162— 3;Uebeschuetz,^tf/tiwv&2oi-8;Harmand(i95 5), esp. 173-83; Pack (1935) 45— 56; 
and particularly Carrie (1976), esp. 169-72, who stresses the importance of giving full weight to 
Libanius* rhetorical intentions, constructions and reuse of stock images and traditional topics. 

197 Lib. Or. 1. 109. 

198 Lib. Or. XLii.24— 5: and see above, nn. 118—21. Unsurprisingly, the accuracy of Libanius’ remarks 
has been doubted: Pack (1935) 65— 7;Teitler (1985) 64-8; Vogler (1979) 60-4. 

199 Some choice passages: Claudian, In Eutrop. 1.1— 23, 1 10-37, 252-71, 11 P T • 21—32. For a catalogue 

of Claudian’s categories of abuse: Christiansen (1969) 92-102, 120-4; Dopp (1980) 161—74. More 
generally, the position of eunuchs and the invective they provoked are discussed in Guyot (1980) 
157—76; Hopkins (1963), esp. 64-9, 78—80; Jones, ERE 1.568—70; Liebs (1978) 183-6; Matthews, 
Ammianus 174—7. 200 Cameron, Alan, Claudian 126. 

201 Claudian, In Eutrop. 1.299-307: cf. 24—31, 287—99, 3 1 7 ~ 7 °» 1124-94. 
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would be to privilege (in isolation) one particular element in a wide-ranging 
and consciously artificial critique. Accusations of corruption — like those 
of deformity, degeneracy, extravagance, excess and perversion — were part 
of a complex and highly charged rhetoric of execration. Claudian’s abusive 
version of Eutropius was no more credible than his portrayal of Stilicho as 
the longed-for saviour of Rome — a general whose military prowess and 
popularity put him on a par with the gods and the great men of old. 202 In 
both his conquests and his temperament, Claudian’s Stilicho was a second 
Scipio; an indomitable hero whose entry into Rome in 400 was the return 
of a victorious Mars from war. 203 These neady contrasting caricatures of 
Stilicho ’s virtue and Eutropius’ vice were skilfully and explicidy rhetorical. 
They were pieces produced to order, penned to please a powerful patron. 
Importandy, too, they were written as a partisan response to Stilicho’s signal 
failure to advance his cause at court in Constantinople. 

Loss of advantage was also central to Libanius’ oration On Patronage. His 
reaction to being taken to court by his tenants and losing in public, in front 
of the governor, was predictably strong. He blamed his humiliation on his 
tenants’ new-found supporter and the immorality of his methods. 204 There 
was a proper and time-honoured way of going about such things. Libanius 
presented a moralizing tableau emouvant in the finest classical tradition: 205 

For it is not proper for a slave who demands justice for wrongs he has suffered to 
look to one person and then to another, and to present himself before someone 
who is not his owner and ask his help, while ignoring his master . . . But suppose 
that those to whom they actually belong, by the will of god cease to be powerful. 
Then it is better that they should live their lives in their masters’ weakness and put 
up with their fate rather than purchase such a power as this and show up their land- 
lords. Take the example of a woman: if she belonged to two men, she would be 
more powerful, but you would not be pleased at her having the one in marriage 
and the other in adultery . . , 206 

For Libanius — some of whose estates had been in the family for four 
generations 207 — an unchallenged, exclusive relationship with his tenants 
was self-evidently attractive and morally defensible. He dreamt of a cosy, 
comfortable world free of trouble and complaint; a world where the land- 
lord was firmly in control and alternatives could not be bought. His tenants 
(perhaps not surprisingly) assessed the situation differently. One should 
hesitate before condemning them as immoral and their supporters as 
corrupt, or before endorsing Libanius’ complaints, his social pretensions, 
and his proposed, ethically correct solution. Like Claudian’s invective 



202 Some choice passages: Claudian, h Eutrop 11.501— 15; Dr Cos. Slit. 1.24—35, 138—47, 291— 313, 
11. 1-5, 100-72, in. 51-71: Dopp (1980) 1 75 — 98; Levy (1958). For a catalogue of Claudian’s categories of 
virtue: Christiansen (1969) 16-26, 117—20. 

203 Claudian, De Cos. Stil. hi pr. 21—4; 11.367—70; De Bello Getico 1 38-44. 204 Lib. Or. XLVii.13— 16. 

205 Carrie (1976) 162. 206 Lib. Or. XLVii.21— 4, quoting 21 and 24. 207 Lib. Or. XLVti.13. 
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Against Eutropius or the praises of panegyrists before emperors, Libanius’ 
moralizing, and his stress on traditional methods of initiating and main- 
taining a relationship, aptly suited his own position. It furthered and justi- 
fied his own interests. Under such circumstances, it would be as pointless 
to disapprove of Libanius’ arguments in favour of personal influence as it 
would be to approve of his stance against the payment of money. 208 

Not all contemporaries shared Libanius’ or Claudian’s moral preferences 
or found need of similar rhetorical condemnations. In some cases, 
payment for access to bureaucratic services was actively promoted, institu- 
tionalized and regulated. Central government issued ‘price lists’ which gave 
- often in considerable and complex detail — the fees for specific bureau- 
cratic actions. One of the most comprehensive surviving examples (known 
as the Ordo Salutationis) was carved on a large limestone slab erected 
between 361 and 363 in the market-place of the North African town of 
Timgad — modern Thamugadi in Algeria. Issued by the provincial gover- 
nor of Numidia, it laid down the cost of government services for those 
wishing to litigate in his court, and for the enforcement of judgements so 
obtained. 

The payment which must be made to the head of the governor’s officium [for 
enforcing a judgement]: within the town, five modn of wheat or the price thereof; 
within one mile of the town, seven modii of wheat or the price thereof; for every 
additional ten miles, two modii of wheat or the price thereof; if the official is 
required to travel overseas, then one hundred modii of wheat or the price thereof 
is required . 209 

The openness of these transactions is both striking and important. It under- 
lines the importance of money in obtaining access to later Roman bureau- 
cracy; it emphasizes that such payments were not necessarily grubby, 
under-the-counter dealings, always shameful for those involved. A similar 
frankness can also be seen in transactions aimed at securing influence or 
advancement. In a written contract dated 2 February 345, Aurelius Plas, a 
retired veteran and resident of Dionysias — a small garrison town in Middle 
Egypt — undertook to reimburse the camp commandant for any expenses 
incurred by him in securing the promotion of Aurelius’ son to a junior 
command. The matter was straightforward; the agreement was concluded and 
signed openly; Aurelius Plas demonstrated his good faith by swearing ‘before 
god’. 210 With an equal lack of embarrassment — and an equally shrewd judge- 
ment of advantage - Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (writing in 374 

208 For a different approach, arguing for a wider acceptance of Libanius’ opinions: Harmand (195 5) 
106—10; MacMuUen, Corruption 168-70, 196-7. A more moderate view is advanced in Liebeschuetz, 
Antioch 7—16. 

209 Chastagnol (1978) 76 lines 12-22; for other examples see Jones (1949) 5 1 ; MacMuUen, Corruption 
1 5 1-2; Noethlichs (1981) 195-9. One modiusot wheat equals 7 kg. 

2,0 P^Abinn. 5 9, quoting line 14: Bell ct at. (1962) 1 21-2; Liebs (1978) 17$; Remondon (1965) 140-1. 
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to his fellow bishop Amphilochius of Iconium - also in the southern hinter- 
land of Asia Minor), offered to help seek an exemption from civic duties for 
an important member of his congregation. They, again with the assistance of 
the Almighty, had to decide tactics: ‘so that we may set about asking this 
favour from each of our friends in power, either as a gift or for some moder- 
ate price, however the Lord may help us forward’. 211 A similar saintly 
combination of cash and connections was deployed in the early fifth century 
by Augustine, bishop of Hippo in North Africa. In April 41 8, after consider- 
able lobbying at court in Ravenna, the emperor Honorius had been persuaded 
to condemn as heretical the beliefs of the monk Pelagius and his followers in 
Rome. However, the disputes following the death of the pope eight months 
later gave Pelagius’ supporters an opportunity to reopen their case. Augustine, 
strongly convinced of the rightness of his cause, moved to block any such 
attempt. He relied on the good offices of Valerius — a high-ranking courtier 
and a close relation of a wealthy landowner in Hippo — to prevent any 
appeal. 212 In order to ensure widespread support amongst Valerius’ military 
connections, Augustine sent his fellow bishop Alypius to court with - so the 
Pelagians later claimed - the promise that on the successful conclusion of the 
case he would ship to Italy eighty African stallions fattened on the estates of 
the church. For Augustine (or so it was alleged) horses were an acceptable 
price to pay for the maintenance of Christian orthodoxy. 213 

This wide variety of views on one particular method of forcing access to 
power should come as no surprise. It is a neat and not unexpected corollary 
to a system in which success demanded the skilful selection or combination 
of various, often conflicting, tactics. (Even Libanius, despite his strong views 
on the growth of fourth-century bureaucracy, was prepared, in his efforts to 
secure preferment for his former pupils, to write to well-placed officials — 
and, on occasion, even to agentes in rebus .) 2 ' 4 For those whose primary advan- 
tage lay with their family, friends and connections, any other means of 
advancement constituted an unwelcome intrusion into a world tighdy bound 
by the civilities of recommendation and the promotion of proteges and their 
causes. Those who remained unmoved by such long-hallowed ties were 
incontestably immoral. But for those without these advantages (or for those 
wishing to reduce the influence of any rival network) the payment of money 
offered an effective alternative method for securing a position or getting 
grievances heard. Set in this wider frame, what we call ‘corruption’ or ‘venal- 
ity’ does not so unquestionably appear as a dubious practice whose very per- 
sistence stands as certain evidence of a deeply flawed administration on the 



211 Basil, Ep. 190.2 More generally, on Basil’s advantageous use of powerful connections: Treucker 
(1981). 212 PLRE{i) 1 143—4 (Valerius 3). 

213 Aug. Op. Imp. 1.42 ( 1 CSEL lxxxv.i. 30-1): Brown, Augustine 361—2. For further examples of 
bishops using money to gain advantage: MacMullen (1986b) 339—41. 

2,4 Pack (1935) 20-1; Peat, Libanius 360-1. 
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brink of decline. Not all who sold recommendations for office or purchased 
preferment for themselves or their causes were immoral, undeserving or 
entirely self-seeking. Nor is there any particular reason to believe that men 
who had bought their positions were on the whole any less competent than 
those who had risen through the ranks or had been advanced by powerful 
friends. Some individuals were well-deserving; some causes worthwhile; 
others not. The same might be said of those who unashamedly relied on 
their contacts to help them get on in the world. 

The payment of money - like the use of influential connections and the 
other various means of securing advancement — was integral to the workings 
of later Roman bureaucracy. 215 It was inseparably part of that shifting set of 
tactical possibilities which marked out the relationship between emperors, 
bureaucrats and those seeking access to the advantages they could offer. In 
the end, what really mattered - on all sides - was the ability to use, combine 
or block the various options which might lead to success (as well as to vil- 
ification by disappointed rivals, or to praise by admiring supporters). For 
Mark the Deacon, the biographer of Porphyry, bishop of Gaza, that holy 
man’s ability to work through the intricacies of courtly politics (using and 
combining various tactics as he progressed) was itself worthy of note. The 
dramatic incident — in which the baptism of an infant prince provided the 
occasion for the successful presentation of a petition demanding the closure 
of pagan temples in Gaza 216 - was the result of long negotiation and con- 
tinual pressure. Arriving in Constantinople in 400, Porphyry had relied on 
the good offices of the patriarch John Chrysostom, who was himself 
friendly with Amantius, a high-ranking eunuch in the empress Eudoxia’s 
entourage. Having used his powerful contacts and their connections to gain 
admission to the empress’ presence, Porphyry persuaded her of the right- 
ness of his cause and — as a demonstration of his own high standing with a 
heavenly king — declared that the child she was carrying would be born alive 
and healthy. Eudoxia agreed to lend her support. She also presented 
Porphyry with money to defray the costs he had incurred in securing access 
to her presence. Suitably grateful - and to the evident admiration of his biog- 
rapher — the saintly Porphyry, in a shrewd combination of available tactics, 
left the imperial audience chamber blessing Eudoxia and scattering gold 
coins at the feet of her decani— the empress’ doorkeepers. 217 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

The later Roman empire was before all things a monarchical state. The 
position of the emperor — so brilliantly emphasized by splendid courtly 



215 Schuller (1982) 206—8; and the thoughtful remarks of Veyne (1981), esp. 350-3. 

216 Above, n. 1 24. 217 V. Porph. 36-40. 
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ceremony and its surrounding litany of praise — was central to its system of 
rule. Imperial intervention, at any time, at any place or on any pretext, could 
never be entirely excluded. Indeed, given the restrictions imposed by the 
vastness of empire, the slowness of communication and the technological 
limitations of a pre-industrial state, it might be argued that later Roman 
emperors were strikingly successful in imposing their will on the 
Mediterranean world. But such assertions should not be phrased too 
crudely. The exercise of imperial power in the later empire involved the 
continual and often delicate balancing of sometimes conflicting sets of 
interest and advantage. Emperors moved to strengthen and justify their 
own position by (for example) linking earthly monarchy with heavenly 
archetypes, by arrogating to themselves certain ceremonies, symbols and 
language and insisting on their exclusivity, and by ensuring that those close 
to the imperial person or loyal to imperial policy were well rewarded. Those 
who benefited — and those who sought or hoped to benefit — were keen to 
collude in the promotion of an image of imperial power whose continued 
efficacy guaranteed them further advancement. By contrast, those excluded 
or disadvantaged tended to portray emperors as vain fools or murderous 
despots. 

Paradoxically, the same tactics which secured an emperor’s position 
could also weaken it. The strong concentration of imperial power at the 
centre exacerbated its tendency to drain away at the edges of empire. 
Strong men in provinces far distant from Constantinople could frequently 
do as they pleased. Those who enjoyed influential connections were able to 
deflect unwelcome enquiries into their activities. In the imperial capital, the 
confinement of emperors within a court society difficult of access 
increased their dependence on family, followers and officials for informa- 
tion and advice. Emperors risked being trapped by the very concentration 
of power which made their court attractive. As far as they were able, emper- 
ors moved to counter these dual threats of ignorance and isolation. The 
continual rise and fall of favourites, the reliance on certain groups of well- 
tested officials who could be sent into the provinces on confidential mis- 
sions, the brief tenure of most senior posts and the unpredictable shifts in 
imperial policy weakened the influence of opposition cliques. These tactics 
also ensured that the advantages of loyalty could be broadly distributed. 
New men might always hope for advancement, often by exposing the faults 
of those already in office. Importandy, too, emperors ensured that the 
penalties for flouting or misdirecting imperial power were severe and mem- 
orable. Just as the attractions of loyalty were both displayed and enhanced 
by the splendour of the emperor and his retinue, and by the ranks, tides 
and praise lavished — at least temporarily — on trusted officials, the conse- 
quences of disfavour were also loudly proclaimed. By widely advertising 
the beneficial or punitive consequences of imperial intervention, emperors 
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sought to maintain the belief that similar actions could be repeated without 
warning anywhere in the empire. Threats and inducements, and the hope 
or fear they inspired, were vital to the maintenance of imperial authority. 
They helped bridge that perilous gap between the advantageous concentra- 
tion of power around an emperor and his court, and the equally pressing 
need for a more certain degree of control over the empire as a whole. 

A similar conflict of interest marked out an emperor’s relationship with 
the bureaucracy. The development of an impressively organized and hier- 
archically structured administration was an important factor in the mainte- 
nance of imperial power. It improved the collection and collation of 
information from all parts of the empire; it permitted the more systematic 
enforcement of imperial regulations and (above all) the more efficient 
assessment and collection of taxes. But for emperors, the clear advantages 
of government by bureaucracy had to be balanced against the threat that, 
in the face of such an impressive administrative machine, the free exercise 
of imperial will might be gready hampered — canalized in directions deter- 
mined by the information or advice provided by officials, or simply dis- 
sipated in an endless, labyrinthine round of administrative regulation and 
appointment. In an attempt to minimize these risks, emperors moved to 
restrict the degree to which bureaucrats, carrying out their task or seeking 
preferment, could rely on predictable rules or routinized procedures. 
Administrative responsibilities were arbitrarily split or shifted; personnel 
were moved between departments; promotion was based on a set of often 
conflicting criteria - seniority, merit, money, inheritance, imperial favour. 
By preventing the formation of a self-regulating, rule-bound bureaucracy, 
emperors sacrificed administrative efficiency, preferring instead to ensure 
the continued importance of their own position and preferences. 

For all involved — given both the extent of imperial power and its 
obvious limitations — loyalty or subversion, promotion or disgrace were 
always matters of advantage and risk. Most expected that government 
would ‘give’ if pressure were properly applied . 218 (Even emperors expected 
to be able to cut through their own administration and make contact 
direcdy with individuals in the provinces.) In that sense — taken together — 
centralization, the growth of bureaucracy and the set of tactical combina- 
tions deployed to limit their disadvantages offered benefits to emperors as 
well as to those who sought to channel imperial power for their own ends. 
This was a delicately balanced system of rule in which many chanced to 
gain. The wide distribution of benefits (some undoubtedly illegally or 
immorally acquired) was important both in maintaining a broad level of 
support for the system as a whole and in ensuring a continued willingness 
amongst participants to play - despite the risks - for the advantages to be 



218 Brown, Power and Persuasion 14. 
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won. Of course, there were successes and failures: emperors were some- 
times deceived, just causes were sometimes thwarted, dishonest officials 
were sometimes caught and killed. In a knife-edge game, results were 
inevitably uncertain. But emperors continually strove to tilt the balance of 
risk to their own advantage. In the face of competing and irreconcilable 
interests, their strength ultimately lay in ensuring that the chances of their 
succeeding (though not always certain) could never be entirely discounted. 
That likelihood - combined with the considerable advantages offered by 
centralization and the growth of bureaucratic government - was a crucial 
factor in securing their position and underpinning their importance. In an 
uncertain world, only emperors, as they repeatedly insisted, stood a chance 
of resolving what for the majority caught up in later Roman government 
remained a shifting set of tactical possibilities to be played (as far as they 
were able) to best advantage. From that point of view — as long as imper- 
ial intervention, for good or ill, was perceived as a real possibility — it was 
clearly in the interests of all jockeying for power, position or preferment 
to cheer loudly as the glittering procession of a godlike emperor passed 
them by. 
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CHAPTER 6 



SENATORS AND SENATES 

PETER HEATHER 



At the start of the fourth century, the senatorial order was composed of 
the relatively few men — perhaps some six hundred or so — who were 
members of the senate of the city of Rome. Senatorial status was essen- 
tially inherited, although, since the beginnings of the empire, there had 
been a steady trickle of new elections to the order from the greatest pro- 
vincial families across the empire, so that not all were of Roman, or indeed 
Italian, origin. In the fourth century, nevertheless, some still claimed more 
or less direct descent from old republican grandees such as the Gracchi and 
Scipios. All, whatever their origins, had the same formal status and the same 
attendant privileges. As a body, the senate had little real political power, and 
its true importance resided in the men of whom it was composed. Many 
belonged to the wealthiest stratum of landowners within the entire empire, 
and this wealth brought power, influence and ambition in its wake. It was 
the wealth of the individuals, indeed, and not the power of the institution 
which underlay the numerous senatorial candidates for imperial office in 
the political anarchy of the third century. 1 

By a.d. 400, much of this had changed. A second senate had been 
created in Constantinople, and the senatorial order itself had grown enor- 
mously in size. Senatorial status remained hereditary, but, in the course of 
the fourth century, it also became much easier for outsiders to acquire it, 
particularly by pursuing a career in the imperial bureaucracy. The order 
itself had been subdivided further into three grades, with varying rights and 
privileges for each grade. This total revolution in the nature of the imper- 
ial senatorial order sets the agenda for this chapter, which will consider the 
institutional changes put in place in the course of the century, the new 
career patterns which resulted, and the evolving political role of senators, 
both in central, imperial politics and in the governing of localities. 

I. INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

The most obvious institutional innovation of the fourth century was the 
creation of the senate of Constantinople. The new body did not spring 

1 On the development of the senate up to c. a.d. 300, Talbot (1984); Arnheim (1972), ch. 1; Jones, 
LRE 54 5 fT. Claims to ancient descent: e.g. Jerome Epp. 108.1-4; 77.2. 
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fully formed from the head of the emperor Constantine, however, having 
at least three marked phases of development. These phases each had their 
own political context, and subsequent developments were by no means a 
necessary consequence of Constantine’s original act. 



/. Constantine 

Constantine’s new senate was part and parcel of the new capital he founded 
to commemorate his great victory over Licinius. According to trustworthy 
report, its members were originally given a lower status than their counter- 
parts of the senate of Rome: clan rather than clarissimi. It is evident, 
however, that Constantine meant his new body to grow, because, like its 
Roman counterpart, it was endowed with at least one praetorship. It was 
the giving of praetorian games which formally qualified a candidate for 
entry to the senate. Praetorships in Constantinople are first mentioned in a 
law of 340, but this is a terminus ante quern, and praetors were probably part 
of Constantine’s original scheme. The emperor also provided houses and 
food rations as economic incentives to attract would-be senators. 2 

Constantine’s motivation was no doubt in part ideological. According to 
a hostile pagan tradition, he was driven out of Rome and needed to set up 
home somewhere else. But Constantine’s relations with Rome were in fact 
good; he built on a very substantial scale in the old capital, reincorporated 
its senators into political life after their exclusion under Diocletian, and 
made a special journey west in 326 to celebrate his twentieth anniversary 
there. 3 A more positive motivation for founding the Constantinopolitan 
senate is thus required and is not hard to find. Constantine may well have 
felt that the foundation of a second imperial senate was not megalomania 
but an entirely appropriate act for one who had reunited the Roman world 
for the first time in several generations (discounting, as did Constantine’s 
propaganda, the tetrarchic period as one of fake unity). On one level, then, 
the new senate was designed to make a statement about the grandeur of the 
emperor’s achievements. 

At the same time, the new institution must also be set in its political 
context. Having defeated Licinius, Constantine faced a huge governmental 
problem. He had already ruled for the best part of twenty years, but only 
in the west; now he had taken over the east by force, where he knew 
nobody, where all senior appointees were Licinius’ men, and where all local 
men of importance were used to operating through channels set up by 



2 Basic account: Anon. Vat. vi.jo. Secondary accounts: Jones, LRE jijff.jDagron, Naissanct cbs 4— 6; 
Chastagnol (1975) 341-56; Chastagnol (1982) 228-34. Praetors: C.Tb. vi.4.5-6; cf. Chastagnol (1975) 
346-7; contra Jones, LRE 1 32-3. Reference wil] be made to this secondary literature only on points of 
contention. 

3 Zos. 11.29— 3 1 derived from Eunapius. Building: Krautheimer, Ram cb. 1. Visit: Barnes, NE 7 5 -80. 
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Licinius. In essence, Constantine had to begin from scratch to establish the 
chain of relations which would make the east governable (this explains why 
Constantine made an eastern rather than a western city his capital after 
Licinius’ defeat, and spent the vast majority of the rest of his reign in the 
Greek-speaking parts of the empire). 4 

The new eastern emperor took a series of measures to deal with this 
basic problem immediately after his victory. Taxes were reduced, those 
exiled by Licinius were recalled, and property confiscated by the previous 
regime was restored. Any individual who had also lost out under the pre- 
vious regime was a potential supporter of the new emperor. Alongside this 
went a double-handed propaganda campaign, presenting Constantine as 
both ‘triumphant’ ( victor) and most merciful ( dementis simus ). The message 
here seems clear; any supporter of Licinius who reacted positively to 
Constantine’s victory could hope for a sympathetic reception from the 
new regime. The reality of his success was further driven home by a series 
of imperial visits to the main political centres of the east. Adventus coin- 
ages celebrated his visits to Nicomedia and Antioch, and we know that a 
further visit to Egypt (no doubt aimed particularly at Alexandria) was 
planned. 5 

At the same time, Constantine was giving away vast sums of money. 
The hostile pagan tradition in Zosimus (11.38.1) reports that the emperor 
‘wasted revenue by unnecessary gifts to . . . useless people’; this might be 
discounted, but a similar report couched in positive terms also appears in 
Eusebius’ Life of Constantine. Giving a great deal away on acceding to a 
throne is part and parcel of making the relationships which, in the long 
run, will make for a successful reign. In 324, Constantine was actually start- 
ing his reign in the east, and inordinate generosity was very much to the 
point. 6 

The main point for present purposes is that Eusebius invites us to place 
the creation of the senate of Constantinople in precisely this context ( Life 
of Constantine iv.i), reporting that ‘the emperor devised new dignities that 
he might give tokens of his favour to a larger number of people’. Creating 
a new imperial senate in Constantinople thus assisted Constantine in his 
main political task after 324: generating from scratch a sufficient body of 
support to create a working governmental machine in the eastern 
Mediterranean. It gave him a new mark of status (with its own barrage of 
attendant privileges: see p. 206 below) with which to attract the land- 
owning elites without whom he would have been unable to govern in the 
east. 

4 On regime-building, Matthews (1971)- For one local group and their interrelations with central 
government, see liebeschuetz,y^/wv£, esp. 41-51 and pts. 3—4. 

5 Eus. V. Const. 11.24—42, 48—60; cf. Grunewald (1990) 134—41. 

6 V. Const. 1.9; 1.39; 11. 1 3; iii.i; hi. 22; ni-44; iv.i— 4; iv.49; cf. Heather (1994b). 
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2. Constantius II 

This first phase of revolution left the old senate of Rome more or less 
untouched. Its members retained in general a slighdy grander status, as we 
have seen, and senators of Rome resident in the eastern Mediterranean were 
not required to re-register in Constantinople. In the later part of the reign 
of Constantine’s son, Constantius II, however, two major initiatives were 
adopted with profound consequences for the older body as well as the new. 

First, the emperor decided to split the senatorial order of the empire 
upon purely geographical grounds. Senators of Rome resident in the east 
now had to re-register with the senate of Constantinople; the correspon- 
dence of Libanius provides a pertinent example in Olympias, a Roman 
senator living in Antioch ( Ep . 70). The importance of this move should not 
be missed. By this date at the latest, the collective formal status of the new 
senatorial body must have been raised to c/arissimus, as henceforth the only 
distinction between the membership of the two institutions was geograph- 
ical scope. This, of course, had important implications for the senate of 
Rome, which was now to serve not the empire as a whole, but only the 
western part of it, while the senate of Constantinople was to perform 
similar functions for the east. 

At the same time, Constantius authorized a formal recruiting campaign 
to strengthen specifically the eastern body. The orator Themistius (himself 
adlected to the senate in 355) travelled round the cities of the eastern 
Mediterranean in 3 5 8— 9 looking for likely candidates. A dozen or so of the 
new senators turn up in the correspondance of Libanius from this period, 
all of them from the curial classes of the cities. A law of 361 saw the 
culmination of the campaign, regulating various important matters and 
banning further recruitment. 7 

Constantius’ measures also have an interesting context. The expansion 
of the eastern senate came at a moment when the emperor was running the 
whole empire and was himself in the west, hovering over his newly created 
Caesar Julian (Constantius returned to the east only in late 359). The year 
359 also saw major treason trials, which made a considerable impact in the 
eastern provinces (Amm. Marc, xix.iz). Given the sequence of events 



’ Petit (1956a) 154-5; Petit (1957). esp. 549-54; Dagron, Naissana 152—4. Constantius’ legislation: 
CTh. 1.6. 1 ; 1. 28. 1 ;vi.4. 12-15; vii. 8.1; xi. 1.7; xi. 1 5.1; xi. 25.1; xiii. 1. 5; xii. 1. 48. There is some doubt over 
the size of the Constantinopolitan senate in the early 360s. In an oration of the 380s, Themistius says 
that in his time the senate grew from 300 to 2000, and some have taken it to mean that all this growth 
took place between 355 and 361: Or. xxxiv; cf. Chastagnol (1975) 350-1. This is possibly what 
Themistius meant posterity to understand, but the reigns of Valendnian and Valens saw many further 
extensions of senatorial status, and it seems unlikely that membership of the senate could have 
remained constant between 361 and the 380s. With Jones, therefore, I suspect that the growth in 
membership to which Themistius refers probably reflects development over thirty years; cf. Jones, T.RE 
l 44i 5 * 7 - 
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which marked the brief rule of Constanrius’ previous Caesar Gallus, who 
was executed for showing too much independence, it is tempting to suggest 
that wooing important eastern curials with grants of senatorial status, while 
at the same time giving considerable publicity to treason trials, was a stick- 
and-carrot approach designed to keep the eastern empire in line, at a 
moment when Constanrius had to be in the west. 8 

Possibly this is too bold a hypothesis; if so, a more straightforward one 
is available (and they are not mutually exclusive). The emperor’s letter to the 
senate in 355, recommending the election of Themistius, lays down the 
qualities which should be combined in the ideal senator: movable wealth 
(cash), landed wealth, distinction acquired by office-holding, and the cul- 
tural distinction imparted by a first-rate education. 9 These criteria show 
that Constanrius’ extension of the senate was aimed direcdy at the old 
wealth of the Mediterranean world: the richer elements of the curial 
classes, and, to judge by the individuals mentioned by Libanius’ letters of 
this period — as we have seen - it was precisely such men who were 
recruited. A general desire to widen his base of support among the power- 
ful landowners of the eastern Mediterranean - perhaps given added point 
by a sense of fragility in the difficult circumstances of the later 350s - may 
well have underlain Constanrius’ expansion of the senate. 

At the same time, Constanrius’ creation of two equal senates was prob- 
ably also responding to a general increase in senatorial numbers which was 
under way across the Mediterranean. Already in his reign, there was a 
marked tendency for imperial bureaucrats to find their ultimate reward in 
a grant of senatorial status. Given that senatorial status remained heredi- 
tary (i.e. families could not easily lose it), this meant that numbers could 
only increase. The link between the bureaucracy and the senate was fully 
institutionalized in the reign of Valentinian I and Yalens. 



j. Valentinian, Valens and after 

The Theodosian Code preserves several fragments from a crucial legisla- 
tive sequence of the year 372 which marks a final evolution in the nature of 
the senatorial order under the late empire. These laws consolidated into 
one unitary system all the ranks and marks of distinction available at the 
time, whatever their origin. Instead of the full-time central bureaucracy 
(the palatini), the holders of occasional high governmental posts ( dignitates ), 
and the army all having entirely separate ladders to climb, these main 
strands (and other minor ones) were now brought together - at their upper 
end — by grants of a common senatorial status. This legislation was final 



3 On Constanrius and his Caesars, Matthews, Ammianus 33-5, and ch. 6. 
9 W. Dindorf (ed.), Themistii Orationes (rpt. Hildesheim, 1961), 21—7. 
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Table 1. The Imperial Bureaucracy in c. a.d. 400 



(a) Notaries: 


520 in east in a.d. 381; all members had senatorial status by 
38..' 


(b) Sacra Scrinia: 


130 in east in a.d. 470; senatorial rank upon retirement; 
waiting-list in fifth century. 2 


(c) Agentes in Rebus: 


1 174 in east in a.d. 430 (plus waiting-list); senior members 
have senatorial status. 3 


(d) Largirionales: 


546 members in west in a.d. 399 (plus waiting-list); senior 
members first pefectissimi , then senators. 

834 members in east in a.d. 399: 224 regular members, 610 
supernumeraries. 4 


(e) Privadani: 


300 in west in a.d. 399- 5 



Total = 2700 approx, in each half of the empire (assuming similar 

numbers in east and west and ignoring waiting-lists). 



1 Jones, LRE 572-5; status: C.Th. vi.10.2-3; number: Libanius, Or. 11.58. 

2 Jones, LRE 575-8; numbers: CJ xii. 19.10. 

3 Jones, LRE 578-82; numbers: C.Th. vi.27.23 (increased to 1248 under Leo: CJ xu.20.4). 

4 West: C.Th. vi.30.1 5; east: C.Th. vi.30.16. Cf. Jones, LRE 584-5. 

5 Jones, LRE 585-6; numbers: C.Th. vi. 30.16. 



confirmation of a trend whereby senatorial status ceased so much to des- 
ignate a body of men marked out by particular biological descent (although 
this element never entirely disappeared, especially in Rome) as to become 
the ultimate distinction aimed for by all participating in the different career 
structures of the empire . 10 

The full significance of these laws emerges only when they are related to 
a transformation which had been working itself out within the upper levels 
of the imperial bureaucracy throughout the fourth century, especially 
(though not solely) among the palatine ministries. As Table 1 shows, by c. 
a . d . 400 there were five great central ministries. The number given for each 
department represents not the total of jobs available, but the number of 
very good jobs — very good jobs being defined as those which provided the 
holder with either top equestrian status (the perfectissimate) or, as was 
increasingly the case in the course of the fourth century, senatorial rank. In 
some departments, and this is again indicated, all jobs conferred high status 
immediately; in others, such advantages came only with the most senior 
positions. The standard pattern, however, was for the top men to retire 
each year and be succeeded by those next in order of precedence, so that, 
even in the less favoured departments, a bureaucratic career would bring 
high status by retirement. 

10 C.Th. vi.7.1; vi.9.1; vi. 1 1.1; vi.14.1; vi. 22. 4: Jones, LRE 142-3. 
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By c. a.d. 400, then, there were something like 3000 jobs in each half of 
the empire leading more or less direcdy to senatorial status. This represents 
an extraordinary transformation. According to the most comprehensive 
study, there had only been something like 1 80 high-ranking bureaucrats in 
the whole of the empire in a.d. 249, none of whom were senators. 11 Top 
bureaucrats from the newly expanded offices of the fourth century had 
certainly been adlected ad hominem to the senate before 350; Constantius II’s 
insistence on the importance of distinction via office-holding to the would- 
be senator (see above) hints that this may have happened regularly. 
Nevertheless, it was only with the legislation of Valentirtian and Valens that 
the equation of high office and, increasingly, senatorial status became an 
absolute one. Senatorial status had become the ultimate prize for an 
increasingly large aristocracy of service. 

The laws of Valentinian and Valens also institutionalized one other 
major change: distinctions of status within the senatorial order. This, no 
doubt, was a natural result of senatorial expansion. As numbers increased, 
the richer and more important were not content to be bracketed with par- 
venus. Already from the 350s, there is evidence for semi-official special 
titles, more important figures such as praetorian prefects being designated 
clarissimi et illustres rather than mere clarissimi. The legislation of 372, 
however, formalized such designations into a system of three separate sen- 
atorial grades: in ascending order, clarissimi (consular governors and some 
junior bureaucrats), spectabiles (proconsular governors, the four comites con- 
sistoriani and duces, high military officers), and illustres (praetorian prefects, 
urban prefects, consuls and magistri militum, top generals). 12 

Subsequent emperors, of course, continued to make changes to the sen- 
atorial order, and, although the run of legislation passes beyond the 
chronological boundary of this chapter, it is worth highlighting its two 
main trends. First, senatorial rather than top equestrian status was extended 
to most posts in imperial service. By the early fifth century, the equestrian 
order was largely moribund, and senatorial status had been extended to the 
lowest grade of provincial governor and all regimental commanders (tri- 
bunes). 

At the same time, distinctions between the privileges accorded each 
grade of senator continued to grow. The fiscal and jurisdictional advan- 
tages of illustres increased, while those of spectabiles and clarissimi were 
whitded away. Indeed, effective membership of the senate had, by the 
middle of the fifth century, been confined to active, not honorary, illustres. 
This is signalled, above all, by a law of the emperor Marcian excusing 
spectabiles and clarissimi from the praetorship — i.e. from formal entry to the 

11 Pflaum (1950) ch. 2. Cf., e.g.. Brunt (1985). This was much more a patronage machine than a regu- 
lated bureaucracy, and should be equated with the slow spread of senatorial status among provincials: 
Chastagnol (1975) 341 with refs. 12 Jones, LRE 143-4, 5 2 8~*9- 
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senate. The senate itself, therefore, became once again a more restricted 
body, but this did not mean that the changes of the fourth century had been 
reversed. The rank of illustris could be obtained only by an active bureau- 
cratic career, and, while active senators were again relatively few, there 
remained many senatorial families, distinguished at least by the rank of 
clarissimus, whose individual members could, in the course of their lifetimes, 
seek to win the higher grades of distinction . 13 The fourth century thus saw 
the definitive creation of senatorial orders in each half of the empire which 
encompassed a much larger cross-section of the landowning elite, and also 
established a firm link between high status and imperial service. 



II. SENATORIAL CAREERS 

These fundamental changes in the nature of the senatorial order naturally 
affected the type of careers being followed by its members. With far more 
roads leading to senatorial status in the fourth century, the number of 
careers which might properly be called senatorial shows a corresponding 
increase. The century is marked, indeed, by a dual pattern. On the one 
hand, the traditional senatorial cursus honorum continued largely unabated. 
On the other, many newcomers followed quite separate paths to the senate 
through the imperial bureaucracy. 



1. The traditional cursus 

There is much western evidence for the enduring attraction of the tradi- 
tional senatorial cursus honorum for established families of the senate of 
Rome. The writings of Symmachus and a host of Latin senatorial inscrip- 
tions have long established its basic patterns, and Symmachus himself pro- 
vides a fine example of its classic progression. 

Before the age of twenty, he had already held the three standard, now 
entirely honorary, senatorial magistracies: praetorship, quaestorship and 
suffect consulship. During the rest of his long career - he had fulfilled these 
early offices before a.d. 365 and seems to have died in about 402 — he held 
only three posts with administrative responsibilities. First came a govern- 
orship in Italy — Symmachus was corrector of Lucania in 365 — then a more 
prestigious proconsular governorship; Symmachus took his in North 
Africa in 373, but Greece was another possibility (proconsul Achaiae), held, 
for instance, by Symmachus’ close friend Vettius Agorius Praetextatus. If 
the senator were prominent, then the urban prefecture of Rome marked 
the natural culmination of an administrative career, since the urban prefect, 
amongst other duties, acted as the head of the senate, responsible for all its 



13 Marcian: CJ xn.a.i (450); cf., generally, Jones, LRE 528—30. 
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communications with the emperor (see below). Symmachus was urban 
prefect in 384—5. 

None of Symmachus’ periods in office lasted more than a year, and each 
tenure was punctuated by about a decade for recovery. The really promi- 
nent, like Symmachus himself in 391, might be further rewarded with the 
ultimate accolade of the consulship, but this was quite rare, and did not 
involve any actual administrative duties. Italian correctorship, proconsular 
governorship, and urban prefecture, with long periods out of office in 
between — such was the rhythm of the traditional western senatorial cursus. 
Such a progression also conveniently moved a senator up through the three 
grades of the senatorial order as established by Valentinian and Valens (see 
p. 188 above). Men less prominent or fortunate might go no further, of 
course, than the first step or two on the ladder. 14 

Once the senate of Constantinople had been fully established by the 
reforms of Constantius II, a similar cursus presumably existed in the east, 
although the evidence is not nearly so comprehensive. No letter collection 
survives from eastern senatorial circles, and late antique Greek commem- 
orative inscriptions have a quite different nature. Instead of a careful and 
precise listing of offices held (the norm in Latin senatorial epigraphy), they 
tend to celebrate their subject in allusive (and hence elusive) Homeric 
verse. 15 The point here seems to have been to show that one was part of an 
educated elite, but it also makes career patterns harder to reconstruct. 
There is just enough evidence to suggest, however, that the lives of the 
eastern elite would have been recognizable to their western counterparts. 

As we have seen, the praetorship existed as part of the Con- 
stantinopolitan senate from at the very latest a.d. 340, giving us reason to 
suppose that the full range of early, honorary administrative magistracies 
may well have existed. For the career patterns of older men, a different kind 
of insight is provided by the letters of Libanius. Libanius was not himself 
a senator, and many of his pupils were not of senatorial status. Of his 
former pupils appearing in the letters who later held high administrative 
posts, however, one-third (fourteen out of forty-two) only ever seem to 
have held a single provincial governorship. It may well be, therefore, that 
there was a substantial group among the elite of the eastern Mediterranean 
whose lives followed a pattern of occasional and brief tenures of high 
office, similar to those of Symmachus and his compatriots in the west. 16 

It is very easy to satirize the lifestyles associated with such career patterns. 
One contemporary, Ammianus Marcellinus, included in his history two 



14 Symmachus: ILS 2946; cf. PLRE 1.865 ff- Praetextatus: ILS 1 259; cf. PLRE 1.7228; See generally, 
Matthews, Western Aristocracies, esp. 1-1 2; Chastagnol, Prefecture urbaine. 

15 Robert, Hellen 'tca iv; cf. Roueche, Aphrocksius xxi, 17-19. 

16 Petit (1956a) 166. Although — cf. Jones, LRE 554-5 — there were substantial differences in wealth 
between the two senates. 
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savage attacks upon the elite of Rome, and more modern commentators, par- 
ticularly A. H. M. Jones in his magisterial survey of the later Roman empire, 
have been dismayed by the ‘amateurism’ of the empire’s elite. Symmachus, 
indeed, often wrote consolatory letters to his peers when they were about to 
embark upon one of their rare periods in office (including Petronius Probus, 
on whom see below). 17 No doubt, much of such criticism is justified. There 
has never been a staggeringly wealthy elite which did not, a few notable excep- 
tions aside, enjoy the fruits of that wealth to the utmost. There are a number 
of ways, however, in which the image of idle wealth which could be built up 
from the writings of Symmachus is substantially misleading. 

To start with, a powerful ideology laid out an agenda for senators’ exten- 
sive periods of leisure: otium. This was not to be devoted to dancing girls 
(although one of Ammianus’ complaints was that, during a famine, foreign 
visitors were expelled from the city of Rome when 3000 dancing girls were 
not: xiv.6.19), but to the furtherance of classical literary studies. Again, one 
of Ammianus’ complaints is that senators he knew took on nothing more 
exacting than the satires of Juvenal and the light biographies of Marius 
Maximus (xxvm.4.14), but some of Symmachus’ friends were of rather 
different calibre. Praetextatus, for instance, translated Greek verse and prose, 
including Themistius’ commentary on the Analytics of Aristotle; his love of 
philosophy and learning won even Ammianus’ approval. And a totally differ- 
ent vision of the senatorial life parodied by Ammianus emerges from the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, where a whole series of experts (including 
Symmachus and Praetextatus) is portrayed as gathering to engage in serious 
discussions of literature, religion and antiquarian lore. Moreover, this was 
not love of knowledge for its own sake. In the late-antique conception, the 
Graeco-Roman literary tradition lay at the heart of what it was to be civi- 
lized. By presenting the individual with countless examples of good and bad 
behaviour and of their consequences, this literature was considered to enable 
the individual to learn a higher morality, to subdue the shifting demands of 
the body by the stable power of the intellect. This, indeed, was the ‘point’ of 
the Roman empire; it protected and sustained a society where human beings 
could reach their full potential. A life devoted, in large measure, to literary 
studies was not self-indulgence, therefore, but serious business. 18 

On a second level, too, the image that might be fostered by a superficial 
reading of Symmachus’ works is misleading, because they deliberately 
underestimate the involvement of the senatorial elite in imperial politics. 
For many of the senators who fulfilled the traditional cursus subsequently 



17 Amm. Marc, xiv.6; xxvm.4. Symmachus Ep. i.j8;cf. Matthews, Western Aristocracies 10-1 1. Jones, 
LRE 536; cf. 543-4. 

18 Praetextatus: PLRE 1.723. See, generally, Chastagnol, Prefecture urbaine 435 (a dossier of the cul- 
tural activities of urban prefects); Matthews, Western Aristocracies 2—7, 370-2 (on Macrobius); Heather 
(1994a). 
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went on to hold important court or general administrative offices. A classic 
case in point is Petronius Probus. Although Symmachus consoled him on 
having to take office, an alternative picture is again provided by Ammianus 
who describes him as like a fish out of water when he had to endure periods 
of otium. Like Symmachus, he started gendy enough with a traditional office 
(the proconsulship of Africa in 358), and paid more than lip-service to lit- 
erature, dedicating a collection of his own and his grandfather’s verses to 
the emperor Theodosius I. The bulk of his career, however, was passed in 
quite different circles. He held the most important general administrative 
position in the empire, the praetorian prefecture (there were three or four 
such officers with responsibility for different areas at any one time) on at 
least four separate occasions, including a mammoth seven-year tenure of 
office in Illyricum between 368 and 375 (the average tenure of the pre- 
fecture of the East, by comparison, was between eighteen months and 
three years: see p. 196 below). In the course of this long tenure, he ran 
Illyricum virtually as an independent fief, and became a prime mover in 
imperial politics. He was one of the major players in the crowning of 
Valentinian II after Valentinian I’s death in 375, and a major pillar of the 
former’s regime after the murder of his brother Gratian in 383. 

Nor is Probus an isolated example. Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, 
Symmachus’ great friend, went on from his proconsulship to become prae- 
torian prefect of Italy, Africa and Illyricum in 384. Likewise Virius 
Nicomachus Flavianus, another of Symmachus’ close friends, went on 
from traditional senatorial office to mainstream bureaucratic posts: vicar of 
Africa in 377, he was later imperial quaestor (chief law officer) in 389—90, 
and praetorian prefect in Italy for much of the early 390s. Love of litera- 
ture and the senatorial cursusddd not mean, therefore, that individuals nec- 
essarily avoided the great events and administrative offices of their day. 
Symmachus himself, indeed, was far from bypassed by great political cur- 
rents. In the 380s, for instance, he gave a speech in praise of the western 
usurper Maximus, and, when Maximus was later defeated by Theodosius, 
was faced with the delicate task of apologizing, which he did successfully 
enough to be rewarded by Theodosius with the consulship. Moreover, 
much of Symmachus’ life as a career-broker - recommending promising 
young men from the senatorial classes and the schools of Rome to the 
good and great at court — absolutely depended on his making and retain- 
ing multiple contacts in the mainstream of imperial political life. Hence his 
correspondents included leading bureaucrats such as Probus, top eastern 
generals such as FI. Timasius, and even influential bishops such as 
Ambrose, little though he may have liked any of them. 19 

19 Probus: PLRE 1.736-40; Praetextatus: PLRE 1.722-4. See generally, Matthews, Western 
Aristocracies , esp. 12—31; Matthews (1985), particularly on the way in which contentious issues were 
systematically avoided. 
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The career patterns of the traditional senatorial classes, therefore, are 
more complicated than a first glance might imply. They did represent a 
leisured elite of extraordinary wealth - in the east as much as the west. They 
were not, however, political amateurs, but, according no doubt to individ- 
ual preference, wealth, and luck, combined traditional pursuits with a 
healthy interest and involvement, via a whole range of means, in contem- 
porary affairs: from out-and-out office-holding to merely staying in touch. 
Their literature generates a deliberate smoke-screen, concentrating on the 
non-contentious in their lives, but, in reality, many within this elite were not 
the politically isolated figures — interested in dancing girls or books accord- 
ing to taste — they might appear to be. Nor could it have been otherwise, 
for at the imperial court crucial decisions were taken which dictated the 
pattern of their lives. 



2. New senatorial careers 

Alongside traditional senatorial career patterns, the institutional changes to 
the nature of the senatorial order created new senatorial careers. Once sen- 
atorial status - of whatever grade - came at the end of a bureaucratic 
career, then that bureaucratic career itself became senatorial. For the most 
part, these careers were not attractive to those who were already senators. 
They were militia , rather than dignitates, which meant that the occupants of 
such an office were required to serve a lengthy term, in many cases essen- 
tially a working lifetime (although lengths of service did tend to reduce: see 
below), rather than the normal year or so of a dignitas such as a provincial 
governorship. Nonetheless, these careers did create senators, and in that 
sense were certaindy senatorial. 

We have now left the world of Symmachus, but the legal codes allow us 
to see how important a phenomenon the new senatorial bureaucratic career 
of the fourth century actually was. As we have seen, there were, by c. a.d. 
400, some two thousand seven hundred bureaucrats among the eastern and 
western palatine ministries, many of whom would retire with at least the 
lowest grade of senatorial rank. Indeed, by this date virtually all public 
careers of any distinction whatsoever brought such a reward. The one 
hundred or so provincial governors, twelve vicars and three or four prae- 
torian prefects all received senatorial rank upon appointment, if they did 
not already possess it, as did all military officers down to the rank of tribune 
(regimental commander). To envisage three thousand public officers in 
each half of the empire possessing or receiving senatorial rank at any one 
time, then, is no exaggeration. 

Other features of service in the bureaucracy further increased the total 
number of such jobs per generation. First, as we have seen, many of the upper 
offices of state (for instance, governorships) were dignitates held only for 
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short periods. Fifty proconsuls of Africa between 357 and 417 averaged 
little over a year in office each. Even a much more important job, such as 
the praetorian prefecture of the East, saw little greater continuity; between 
337 and 369, the average was three years, and between 414 and 45 5 only 
eighteen months. 20 Second, in addition to their normal complement of 
staff (these numbers were regulated by imperial edict), the great central 
palatine ministries had large waiting-lists of supernumeraries (bureaux 
known to have had waiting-lists are indicated in Table 1, p. 189 above). In 
the east, for example, there were 224 largitionales'm 399, but 610, nearly three 
times as many, supernumeraries ( C.Th . vi. 30.16). Limiting the discussion to 
established officers, then, will grossly underestimate total numbers. Letters 
of Libanius show children being enrolled in the palatini , so that ‘putting the 
child down for Eton’ may have been one function of the supernumerary 
list ( Epp . 358-9, 362, 365—6, 875—6). Third, length of service was set by 
statute and tended to decrease. By 400, members of the agentes in rebus and 
scrinia served only for fifteen years, privatiani and largitionales for twenty (all 
had started at twenty-five years). 21 At least in the former departments, these 
were hardly jobs for life. The total number of people pursuing one of these 
new senatorial careers per generation, therefore, by the end of the fourth 
century must have been well over three thousand in each half of the 
empire, perhaps even double that number. 

This is not huge compared, say, to the total population of the empire, 
current estimates of which vary between fifty and seventy millions. It 
represents a substantial redirection, however, of the energies of the 
empire’s landowning elite, who numbered but a fraction of this, and from 
whom, it is quite clear, most of the new bureaucrats and senators were 
drawn. Admittedly, Libanius devoted one famous speech - Oration xlii - 
to showing that some very significant figures in the senate of 
Constantinople’s brief past had had rather dubious origins. Three praeto- 
rian prefects of the 350s and early 360s, he reports — Domitianus, Helpidius 
and Taurus (the latter also consul in 361) — had fathers who engaged per- 
sonally in manual labour, while a certain Dulcitius, proconsul of Asia from 
361 to 363, was the son of a fuller, and the father of yet another praetorian 
prefect and consul, Philippus, made sausages. 22 

These men all represent, however, a particular group of Constantius II’s 
appointees, and the bulk of evidence, even from his reign, suggests that 
senatorial expansion was aimed not at ‘new men’, but at mobilizing the loy- 
alties of the already rich and powerful: the upper echelons of the curial 
classes who had long run the cities of the Mediterranean. As we have seen, 
the criteria Constantius laid down in his letter of recommendation for 



20 Jones, LRE 380-1. 21 Vogler (1979) 163-9 with refs. 

22 Or. xlii. 24— ;; on these individuals, see PL-RE 1.262, 274, 414, 696—7, 879—80. 
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Themisdus virtually excluded anyone else, and it was precisely such people 
thatThemistius recruited (see p. 187 above). The expansion of the bureau- 
cracy was sustained by recruitment from exacdy the same groups. A lengthy 
run of imperial constitutions in the Theodosian Code, for instance, orders 
curials to return to their cities from imperial service. These are collected at 
C.Th. xii. 1, and come thick and fast from the reign of Constantius II 
onwards. Libanius’ letters, similarly, offer countless individual examples of 
curials entering imperial careers, and perhaps the most telling evidence is 
the fact that the sine qua non for entry into the bureaucracy was possession 
of the linguistic skills gained by full exposure to the literary education 
(whether in Latin or Greek) which was the norm for the late imperial elite. 
This involved at least ten years’ private education, so that a family had to 
be well-off in the first place to be able to educate a child or children in this 
manner. The example of Augustine suggests that the cut-off line for this 
would have fallen broadly at the bottom end of the curial class; of poorer 
curial stock, Augustine had to delay for a year the later stages of his educa- 
tion while his family found the necessary money. 23 

Senatorial and bureaucratic recruitment thus drew on men who had pre- 
viously tended to follow careers in the local politics of their home cities. 
Throughout the empire’s history, there had been some tendency for the 
richest men in local society to gravitate towards imperial careers, but never 
on such a scale. The fourth-century transformation of the senatorial order 
thus represented a political revolution not only at the imperial centre, with 
the rise of a senatorial bureaucracy, but also in the localities, as a significant 
proportion of city landowning elites stretched their horizons beyond their 
local curias. 



III. SENATORS AND EMPERORS 

Individual senators and institutional bodies dominated by senators were 
deeply involved in a wide variety of ways in imperial politics: the formula- 
tion of policy and regimes. The most obvious senatorial bodies, the 
senates of Rome and Constantinople, had only limited formal roles in the 
running of the empire and virtually no political powers, but the senator- 
ial orders were composed of rich and influential individuals, who were 
certainly of account both as landowners and increasingly as bureaucrats 
and politicians. It was mostly, therefore, as powerful individuals that sen- 
ators had political importance, but, on certain specific issues, they could 
act much more as a body, and, especially from a.d. 400 onwards, a variety 
of institutional developments made it increasingly possible for two 

23 Libanius: Uebcschuetz, .Sndocb 175-180 and App. 3, with refs. Education: Kaster, Guardians of 
Language chs i— 2, esp. 27ff. on the Ladn west, but his remarks are equally applicable to Greek grammar- 
ians of the east. Augustine: Brown, Augustine ch. 3. 
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regional groupings of western senators to act in concert over issues of 
common import. 

For the formal role of the senate in the fourth century, our main source 
of information is again Symmachus. In particular, the urban prefect acted 
as intermediary between the emperor and the senate of Rome, and the rela- 
tiones, official letters, Symmachus wrote in this capacity to the court of 
Valendnian II provide key insights into the relationship between emperor 
and senate. There is every reason to suppose that formal relations between 
eastern emperors and the senate of Constantinople functioned along 
similar lines. As the relationship emerges in Symmachus’ letters, it seems to 
have consisted essentially in a mutual duty to keep one another informed. 
The senate as an institutional body had no constitutional rights to vote on, 
or even, as far as one see, to be consulted on imperial policy. Emperors 
seem to have made formal communications to the senate, the contents of 
which senators could vote formally to endorse, but there is no sign that they 
could put forward alternatives. In certain circumstances, the senate could 
take initiatives, by passing resolutions on particular issues which would 
then be passed on to the emperor. The classic example of this is the vote 
in favour of the altar of Victory which, as his famous third relatio makes 
clear, Symmachus had by law to communicate to the emperor. Minutes of 
all senatorial meetings, indeed, were passed on to the emperor by the urban 
prefect’s office. The senate could thus use resolutions and votes to take 
some initiatives, but could not in the normal run of affairs interfere with 
what was already imperial policy . 24 

What is true of the senate as an institution, of course, is not necessarily 
true of its individual members. As has already emerged from senatorial 
career patterns, particular individuals who moved from the traditional 
cursus into imperial court circles could amass great power: none more so 
than Probus. Established senators from old families did not tend to put 
themselves forward as candidates for the throne in the fourth century — 
most emperors and imperial candidates not from existing imperial families 
were drawn from the upper reaches of the military or the bureaucracy — but 
many senators, as we have seen, were deeply implicated in different regimes. 
Perhaps more interesting in the present context, the senate, or, at least, the 
influential men of which it was composed, could on occasion act as one 
body, a political power bloc. 

It is very important not to overestimate the prevalence of this phenom- 
enon. A wide variety of evidence makes it clear that the senates of Rome 
and Constantinople were essentially composed of individuals, not parties, 
making it very difficult to reach anything approaching a common opinion 
or point of view. Libanius, for instance, put a considerable effort into mobi- 



24 Relationcs y trans. Barrow; cf. Chastagnol, Prefecture urbainc ch. 3 and pt. 1 passim. 
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lizing support among Constantinopolitan senators for the election of his 
friend Thalassius, but the vote went against him. In the west, similarly, 
opinion was always likely to be divided over an issue such as the altar of 
Victory. Symmachus and his friends managed to engineer a vote in favour 
of their resolution, but Ambrose could claim that a majority of senators 
were Christian, and Symmachus, noticeably, nowhere claimed the opposite. 
Presumably, therefore, the vote had been carefully organized for a day on 
which the altar lobby felt it could achieve the necessary majority. Indeed, as 
the institutional changes of the fourth century worked their way through, 
the thousands of new bureaucratic senators must have made canvassing, 
lobbying, and the organizing of votes increasingly difficult, especially as 
many of the new men were not resident in Rome or Constantinople. A law 
of 383, presumably acknowledging a fait accompli, formally permitted sena- 
tors to reside outside Rome and Constantinople ( C.Th . vi.1.13), and 
Symmachus’ correspondence suggests that, by 400, his senatorial col- 
leagues were domiciled widely across the western empire. This certainly 
had its advantages when it came to procuring animals from far-off places 
for his son’s praetorian games, but does underline that, in general, senators, 
even in just one half of the empire, could not function effectively as a single 
body of opinion. 25 

Over very specific issues, or in very specific circumstances, this norm 
was reversed. For instance, Symmachus, in a series of letters and speeches, 
claims to speak for the Roman senate as a whole when describing the col- 
lective relief felt at the death of the emperor Valentinian I in 375, and the 
subsequent fall from power of all his main henchmen. Here the notion of 
something approaching a common senatorial reaction, in Rome at least, is 
credible, because there was an obvious and substantial issue which might 
have generated it. Whether by design or accident, Valentinian’s decision 
that magic should be treated as treason had meant that senators became 
liable to torture when facing the enquiries on this front of imperial officers 
such as Maximinus. This, understandably, outraged senatorial opinion in a 
general enough way to create a united front, and the regime of Gratian, 
Valentinian’s son, which came to power on the latter’s death, took carefully 
calculated steps to conciliate the offended senators. 26 

A particular recourse open to the senate, when some matter had gener- 
ated consensus, and one that was utilized in the case of the magic-cum- 
treason trials, was the formally constituted senatorial embassy. The main 



25 Thalassius: Petit (1957) 350-1: there are twelve surviving letters from Libanius to senators from 
this campaign. Altar of Victory: Symmachus, Rei m; Ambrose, Epp. 16-17; with the commentary of 
Matthews, Wtsttm Aristocracies 205—10. Games: Symmachus, Epp. 9, for example 12, 15—25, 132, 135, 137, 
etc 

26 Symmachus esp. Or. iv— v, both delivered (in reverse order) to the senate; cf., generally, Matthews, 
1 Western Aristocracies 65—8. 
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advantage of this manoeuvre was that the emperor was duty-bound to 
receive such ambassadors, just as he had to take notice of formal written 
accounts of senatorial proceedings. Many senatorial embassies were 
routine, such as the one which brought Symmachus to Trier to congratu- 
late Valentinian I on his quinquennalia (fifth anniversary) in 369. Special 
embassies could alert the emperor, however, to issues where imperial policy 
was significandy out of line with senatorial opinion. Thus an embassy com- 
posed of three senatorial big guns - Praetextatus, Venustus and Minervius 
— was sent to complain about the torturing of senators in the magic trials, 
and, when confronted by them, Valentinian backed down (Amm. Marc, 
xxvni. 1. 24— 5). This was only sensible; if a particular issue could unite such 
a diverse and faction-ridden body of rich, tax-paying landowners against 
imperial policy, then, unless the emperor was really seeking direct 
confrontation with them, it was much better to change the policy. 
Embassies, therefore, could signal when matters had got out of hand, and 
were clearly a general mechanism, bypassing normal channels, for commu- 
nicating direcdy with the emperor in difficult times. A commemorative 
inscription of Memmius Vitrasius Orfitus, similarly, records the embassy 
he undertook as urban prefect for the senate difficillimis temporibus. This 
almost certainly refers to his role in achieving a reconciliation between the 
emperor Constantius II and Italian senators who had given their general 
support to the recendy defeated usurper Magnentius. 27 

All the evidence discussed so far relates to the western half of the 
empire, and this emphasis very much follows the pattern of the evidence. 
Symmachus’ writings, the nature of inscriptions and the particular histori- 
cal interests of Ammianus Marcellinus all mean that we are much better 
informed about the west. Ammianus, for instance, devotes considerable 
space to Rome in general and to an almost continuous history of the city’s 
urban prefecture in particular, while providing nothing comparable for 
Constantinople. There is plenty of evidence of a different kind, however, 
that the new eastern senate was important in similar ways. Again, there is 
no indication that it had formal, institutional powers of any great moment. 
There is also plenty of evidence that it was riven with political faction. The 
death of Theodosius I, for instance, was followed by virtually a decade of 
extraordinary political instability: a swift succession of regimes punctuated 
with exiles, treason trials and political murders. 28 As in the west, we can 
hardly talk of it as a united power bloc within the body politic of the 
eastern empire. 

At the same time, panegyrics — formal speeches in praise of emperors 
given on public occasions - provide a different kind of evidence that the 

27 Symmachus and Valentinian: Symmachus Or. i-ii; Matthews, Western Aristocracies 3 iff. Orfitus: ILS 
1 243; cf. Chastagnol, Pastes 142. Other examples of senatorial embassies: Matthews (1992) 297 and n. 
32. 28 Most recendy, Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politics. 
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Constantinopolitan senate was an important forum for manipulating and 
testing opinion among the landowning elite of the east. As early as 362, for 
instance, in the course of thanking the emperor Julian for promoting him 
to the consulship, Claudius Mamertinus paid a series of graceful compli- 
ments to the senate before whom he was making the speech. Likewise, 
many of the political orations of Themistius, celebrating and justifying 
imperial policy, were given in front of the senate, whose spokesman he 
claimed to be. What is particularly striking about these speeches is the 
careful way in which senatorial opinion was prepared, in order that it might 
accept lines of policy which would not have been immediately attractive. 
Oration xv, for instance, of January 381 was already preparing opinion for 
the fact that the Gothic war could not be won outright (an event previously 
looked forward to in Oration xiv of 379), so that a group of at least semi- 
independent barbarians would have to be tolerated upon Roman soil. The 
actual peace treaty did not come until October 382. And throughout these 
political speeches, Themistius can be shown to have employed sophisti- 
cated propagandistic devices to make imperial policy into an unbroken 
chain of success. The fact that he bothered to work so hard is clear testi- 
mony to the importance placed by various eastern emperors, all 
Themistius’ employers, in securing the good opinion and complaisance of 
the sample of the empire’s richest landowners of whom the senate was 
composed. 29 Senators of Constantinople also used resolutions to attempt 
to influence imperial policy. When the city of Antioch was facing the threat 
of dire retribution after imperial statues had been overturned in the tax riot 
of 387, for instance, senators with Antiochene connections made sure that 
a petition was passed urging the emperor to be merciful (Lib. Or. xx.37; cf. 
xxii. 3 3). A similar range of weapons, therefore, was available to eastern 
senators as to their Roman cousins, even if, like its western counterpart, 
their institution was mainly important as a touchstone of landowning 
opinion, rather than a political body which initiated policy. 

At least in the west, changing circumstances led to some modification of 
this position from c. a.d. 400 onwards. Essentially, barbarian invasion, 
which really affected the west only after 405/6, and the responses of 
various imperial regimes combined to create two regional political forums, 
dominated by the relevant portion of the senatorial landowning elite. As a 
result, these institutions, if probably more by accident than design, allowed 
regionally based power blocs to be created, and gave them the institutional 
means of expressing themselves. 

First, the intrusion of different barbarian groups into the empire led to 
a considerable loss of land and reduction in geographical scope for the 



25 Mamertinus, Pan. Lai. xi. 2-3.1; 1 4. } — 6; 24.J. Themistius: Heather and Matthews (1991) ch. 2; 
Heather, Goths and Romans , esp. 166-75 with re ^ s - to those interpreting Themistius at face value. 
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senatorial landowning elite. Particularly important here seems to have been 
the loss of Africa to the Vandals in the 430s, for many Italian senatorial 
families also seem to have had holdings in Africa, the loss of which drove 
them back to Italy. Second, the effect of actually losing lands was magni- 
fied by the accompanying retreat of senators to safe areas. Rutilius 
Namatianus is famous for leaving Italy to return to Gaul, but his poem also 
mentions two Gallic landowners, Victorinus and Protadius, who took the 
opposite decision, leaving the pardy Goth-occupied Gaul after 41 8 to move 
back to Italy ( De Red. Suo 1.49 3 ff., 542ff. respectively). In taking such a deci- 
sion, these Gauls were matching the retreat of Roman administration in 
Gaul from its previous centre at Trier on the Rhine to Arles on the 
Mediterranean, a move taken in direct response to the barbarian invasion 
of 406. The end result of such manoevres was a ‘re-concentratiori of sen- 
atorial families upon their estates in Italy. As a natural corollary, Italian sen- 
atorial families came to dominate to an unprecedented extent major offices 
within the remit of the imperial court which was now established at 
Ravenna. 30 Thus some of the circumstances which had prevented the 
Roman senate from acting as an effective political institution in the fourth 
century were incidentally overcome. Many conflicting interests remained 
among its members, and it formed no unified bloc against outsiders. None 
the less, most of its members now held most of their lands in Italy, and this, 
of course, gave them a much stronger common political interest. 

Indeed, as lands were lost from central imperial control in Britain, 
northern Gaul, Africa and Spain, Italian landowners and their interests 
began to figure ever higher on the agenda of imperial regimes — that is, as 
potential rival interests were eliminated. Hence, once the assassination of 
Valentinian III ended dynastic continuity, Italian senators, such as 
Petronius Maximus and Libius Severus, once again became candidates for 
the imperial throne. 31 

At the same time, an institution with a similarly regional focus was 
emerging in southern Gaul. Some of the factors behind its creation paral- 
leled those at work in Italy. Once the Goths had settled further west on the 
Atlantic coast around Bordeaux, Mediterranean Gaul, like Italy, became a 
relatively safe haven, a place of retreat for senatorial families who hap- 
pened to have extensive holdings in the area. The key development, 
however, was an imperial initiative to revive the council of the seven Gallic 
provinces, which was put into action precisely in the years (416—18) that the 
Goths were being settled in Aquitaine. As many have argued, this can 



30 Africa; Matthews, Western Aristocracies 357—8. Move from Trier: Chastagnol (1973). Senators and 
offices: Sundwall (1915) 22; Matthews, Western Aristocracies 558-69. 

31 The literature on Italian senators and fifth-century imperial politics is extensive and polemical. See 
Stein, Bos Empire 1.337—8 with the replies of Twyman (1970) and Zecchini (1983) ch. 10. Note now the 
warning against oversimplification in Weber (1989) esp. 491—7. 
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hardly have been an accident. The remit of the council was that repre- 
sentatives of governors, city curial classes and honorati (by this date, ex- 
officials of largely senatorial status) should gather annually at Arles. 
Initially, no doubt, this was designed as a forum through which political 
consent could be constructed for the settlement of the Goths. In the 
longer term, however, it became a regional forum through which the Gallic 
aristocracy could express itself as a regional power bloc. As in Italy, offices 
in Gaul came to be dominated by Gallic aristocrats, and, like the Roman 
senate, the council became a real political centre. That, at least, is how it was 
operating by c. 450 when the writings of Sidonius Apollinaris begin. Thus, 
for instance, having launched his regime among the Goths, the second 
move of the emperor Avitus was to win the approval of his fellow Gallic 
landowners at a meeting of the council. 

Again, it would be wrong to see the Gallic landowners as a single, united 
bloc. The revolutionary events of the fifth century produced many alterna- 
tive and mutually contradictory responses from the Gallic senators of whom 
the council was composed. The writings of Sidonius, for instance, are full of 
references to their quarrels and disputes (such as the coniuratio Marcelliana, and 
the cases of Paeonius and Arvandus) as they tried to chart the best course in 
difficult times. In extremis , likewise, Sidonius was willing to sacrifice even the 
great city of Arles to the Goths so long as his native Clermont could remain 
part of the now rapidly diminishing Roman empire ( Ep . 7.7). None the less, 
the council did provide an institution through which a second section of 
western senatorial landowning opinion was able to turn itself into a relatively 
unified pressure group. It was, however, emphatically an imperial institution 
which achieved this effect, and any idea that the council was a home for 
Gallic separatism is entirely misplaced. There is not the slightest evidence 
that senatorial landowners positively wanted to switch their political alle- 
giance to incoming barbarian kings or to establish any kind of Gallic empire; 
political accommodations were made with the new powers in the later fifth 
century because the landowners had no choice. 32 

A delicate balance must thus be struck in any account of the involve- 
ment of senators in imperial politics. The senates of Rome and 
Constantinople had no important formal powers, and, as the fourth 
century progressed, their members were increasingly of diverse back- 
grounds, interests and opinions. As a result, emperors could for the most 
part deal with senators as important and potentially useful individuals, and 
no more. Just occasionally, particular issues or problems could unite 



32 Council: Matthews, Western Aristocracies 334—8. Office-holding: Sundwall (1915) 8—9, 21—22; cf. 
Matthews, Western Aristocracies 3 3 3-4, 346-8. A good introduction to the operation of upper-class pol- 
itics, and the options facing the senatorial landowning elite, is now provided by Drinkwater and Elton 
(1992) esp. essays by Heather, Roberts, Harries, and Teitler. Arvandus and Paeonius: refs, as PLRE 
11. 1 57—8, 817 respectively. 
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enough of them to create a real political power bloc composed of an 
important cross-section of the empire’s richest men. And although even in 
these circumstances the senate could not have stood up to the emperor and 
his troops in open conflict, they were too important as taxpayers and as a 
force for order and the smooth extraction of revenue in the localities (on 
which see p. 208 below) to be ignored. Good political management, from 
an emperor’s point of view, thus lay in making sure that such a consensus 
was not generated, in which case the Roman and Constantinopolitan 
senates could remain only passive political entities. As far as we can tell, this 
remained true of the senate of Constantinople into the fifth century. The 
sources for the internal politics of the eastern empire after 400 are pitiful, 
but there is no evidence that the senate as a unit was involved in any way in 
the construction of regimes. In the west, however, the loss of geograph- 
ical diversity, as barbarian invasions reduced the empire to a more concen- 
trated rump, combined with the side-effects of reviving the council of the 
seven provinces to create two more-consolidated regional power blocs of 
senatorial opinion. Anachronism must be avoided: these were not parlia- 
ments; they did, however, lead to a stronger senatorial influence on policy- 
making and on the construction of regimes. 

IV. SENATORS AND LOCAL POLITICS 

The institutional changes of the fourth century which greatly increased 
senatorial numbers also had a revolutionary effect upon local government, 
because, as we have seen, most of the new recruits to the senatorial order 
came from the curial landowning elite who had traditionally run the cities. 
Moreover, the three thousand plus jobs per generation in each half of the 
empire leading to senatorial status were only one way in which new ‘impe- 
rial’ careers impinged upon this elite. As Table 2 shows, there were at least 
another seventeen and a half thousand other new governmental jobs avail- 
able empire -wide in the bureaux of praetorian prefects, vicars and pro- 
vincial governors (known collectively as cohortale s), which, under the early 
empire, had been filled by soldiers on secondment. At least some of these 
jobs were attractive to curials, perhaps the slightly less wealthy. Even so, one 
cohortalis was wealthy enough to commission an inscription honouring a 
governor of Caria in fifth-century Aphrodisias. Likewise, cohortales were a 
major source of recruitment for the legal profession, implying that their 
families were wealthy enough to afford the training involved (several 
extra years on top of a basic literary education), all of which is consonant 
with Egyptian evidence of cohortales as substantial landowners. 33 A full 

33 Roueche, Aphrodisias 73—5. To the list, we must add governor’s legal advisers ( assessorts ), smaller 
state bureaux, such as the scrinium dispositionum , and the legal profession, which again numbered several 
thousand; see further Heather (1994b) 21 with refs. 
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Table 2. The Provincial Administration in c. a.d. 400 



(a) Praetorian Prefects’ Staffs: 


3/4X 1000 officers =4000' 


(b) Urban Prefects and Vicars’ Staffs: 


12XC. 300 officers = 36 oo 2 


(c) Provincial Governors’ Staffs: 


104X0 100 officers = io.ooo 3 



1 Jones ,LRE 586-92. 

2 Jones, LRE 592—3: numbers varied; the vicar of the Orient had a staff of 600, the vicar 
of Asia only 200. 

3 Jones, LRE 593-6. 



catalogue of the new ‘imperial’ jobs attractive to curials can perhaps be put, 
therefore, as high as ten thousand per generation in each half of the empire. 

The attraction of these jobs was increased by the fact that, at the same 
time, the central imperial authorities unleashed a severe crackdown upon 
the financial independence of the cities. From the mid third century 
onwards, the imperial government both levied higher rates of taxation 
upon the cities, and confiscated the bulk of their traditional revenues: 
income from local tolls and taxes ( vectigalia ) and the income derived from 
the cities’ extensive holdings of public land. The quieter waters of the 
fourth century saw some relaxation, with Valentinian and Valens, follow- 
ing a trend established by Constantius II, returning up to one-third of these 
revenues, but much of the money which had previously provided the point 
of local political quarrels was now controlled from the centre. In migrat- 
ing to ‘imperial’ careers, the curials were merely following the money, but 
this migration created a major structural problem within imperial 
administration. Senatorial (and even top equestrian) status, gained by impe- 
rial service, brought the holder immunity from curial duties, so that the 
pool of wealth available locally to fulfil governmental tasks shrank as the 
fourth century wore on. 

In traditional historiography, these related phenomena are usually 
encountered as the ‘decline of the curial classes’ and considered an impor- 
tant factor contributing to imperial collapse, since the major motive 
ascribed to the curials who moved on is that they wanted to opt out of 
participation in the political life of the empire. Once it is realized, however, 
that they were responding to financial restructuring in the balance of power 
between central and local government by opting in in a different way, it 
becomes much less obvious that the overall effect was so negative. As the 
mass of imperial legislation trying to evict curials shows, imperial initiatives 
to expand the bureaucracy gained unexpected momentum from the 
response of local elites, who energetically seized the chance to graze in lush 
new meadows. The so-called ‘decline of the curials’ is as much a story of 
local elites coming to participate more fully in imperial structures, and 
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hence a sign of success. Two further considerations help to sustain a less 
negative view of these phenomena. 34 

First, the evolving sequence of imperial legislation - attempting to close 
one loophole after the other — eventually seems to have achieved a com- 
promise which dealt with the structural problem posed to local govern- 
ment. In the earlier part of the fourth century, emperors simply tried to ban 
curials from bureaucratic service and advancement to the senate. From the 
time of Valentinian and Valens, however, more of a compromise was 
adopted, whereby curials were allowed to advance, but only if they had 
already fulfilled their curial obligations, and in the case of senators, whose 
status was hereditary, left a son to fulfil them again in the next generation. 
By the mid fifth century, this had developed into a pattern whereby immu- 
nity from curial service was now allowed only to senators of the top grade 
( illustres ), who tended anyway to be career bureaucrats (see p. 190 above). 
Others could obtain the lesser ranks, and even become honorary illustres , 
but did not lose their curial obligations. 35 

Second, it is far from clear that the main attraction of senatorial status was 
the negative one of escaping local service. Some of the new senators moved 
to the imperial capitals of east and west; many, however, had acquired their 
status either via honorary grants, which required no actual service at the 
centre, or via a year or so’s tenure of a dignitas, which was again hardly a major 
commitment to life away from their locality. Likewise, as we have seen, the 
length of service required even in the palatine ministries tended to decrease 
over the century, and there are also references in the codes to government 
servants with extensive leaves of absence. These indications make it clear 
that a new ‘imperial’ career should not be seen as a complete alternative to 
the traditional pattern, where the majority of life had been spent in the local- 
ity where inherited familial estates lay. As we have seen, by 383 the imperial 
government was ready to acknowledge that many senators would be resident 
in the provinces rather than in Rome or Constantinople, and, indeed, made 
a virtue of necessity by giving a hugely important role to high-status former 
government servants - the so-called honorati - who had returned to the 
provinces (or never left them). The range of positive benefits enjoyed by 
these men, together with the roles in which they were employed, makes it 
clear that they had, by a.d. 400, become the new leaders of local society. 

Honorati seem to have benefited, for instance, from deliberately low tax 
assessments on their holdings, and probably also enjoyed favourable 
commutation rates, when taxes in kind were to be converted into cash. 
Other aspects of the system also favoured them. Exemptions from extra- 

54 Constantius II: C.Tb. iv. 13. 5; Valentinian and Vaiens: C.Th. 1v.1j.7- Attempts to evict: C.Tb. xii.i. 
For a traditional commentary, see, e.g. Jones, LRE 732-4, 757 — 63. For an alternative view in more detail. 
Heather (1994b) 2zff., drawing on Roueche, Apbrodisias xxiv, 1—4; Crawford (1975); Durliat (1990) 
14—30. 35 Jones, LRE 528—9, 741-3 with refs. 
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ordinary taxes and munera sordida were granted such men, and the regular 
remissions of unpaid tax may also have worked to their advantage, since 
they in particular had sufficient influence to delay payment. 36 

More generally, their high status made honorati dominant in local society; 
they come above curials, for instance, in a ceremonial list from Numidia of 
the 360s detailing the order in which different groups were ceremonially to 
greet the governor every morning. That such matters were so carefully regu- 
lated is clear testimony to their practical importance. Honorati stood in a 
much stronger position, for instance, than other members of local society 
when it came to dealing with representatives of the imperial authorities, and 
must often have been of similar or higher status to the governors sent out 
to rule them. At least as important, however, was the relatively free access 
to the governor which high status gave these men, allowing them much 
greater opportunity to influence gubernatorial decision-making. The impor- 
tance of this is signalled very clearly by a law of the emperor Gratian for- 
bidding informal afternoon visits to governors ( C.Th . 1.16.3: a.d. 377); these 
were notoriously the moments for underhand deals. All kinds of benefits 
flowed from access to the governor’s ear. Libanius and all the Cappadocian 
fathers, for instance, considered it quite normal to write to governors in an 
attempt to influence their decisions in legal cases. Honorati even sat on the 
bench beside the governor during trials, acting as legal assessors. Similarly, 
a striking feature of fourth-century government was the new life breathed 
into annual provincial councils, which were very much precursors of the 
Gallic council, where central government met local government. At these 
meetings, the presence of honorati -was demanded. Having to attend was no 
doubt a chore, but these councils were important social and political occa- 
sions where local opinion was tested and many a favour swapped. Much 
informal influence over local politics could flow from regular attendance. 37 

Their status thus afforded these men important powers of local patron- 
age; informally, their privileged access to governors and the annual pro- 
vincial councils naturally meant that they would be courted by their more 
modest fellow citizens. 38 This standing was also reflected in, and extended 

36 Tax assessments: C.Th. xi.20.6, reducing but not cancelling these benefits; cf. Jones, LRE 466. 
Delayed payments: Jones, LRE 466-7; cf. Basil Ep. 88. Gratian defined munera sordida as grinding corn 
and baking bread for troops, furnishing animals for the post and hospitality for officials, helping to pay 
for delegations to the emperor and for building and maintaining public works: Jones, LRE 452. 

37 Order of precedence: FIRA 1/2.64. Honorati and governors: Jones, LRE 502— 5; cf. 490-1, on 

legislation (esp. C.Th. ix.1.15) which envisages that provincial governors might need assistance in 
dealing with senators. Legal matters: Jones, LRE 505-4; cf., e.g, Libanius Epp. 56, 105, no, 1 168—9, 
1257-8, 1249, 1598; Basil Epp. 107, 109, 177-90; Greg Nyss. Ep. 7; Greg Naz. Epp. 22-4, 105, 146-8. 
Despite himself writing such letters, Libanius complains about whisperings in governors’ ears during 
trials: Or. Councils: Jones, LRE 765-6. 

w Libanius wrote numerous letters to great men to procure favours for others: Liebeschuetz,y 4 «/wrA 
1 7—1 8. Though ecclesiastical rather than secular honorati , the Cappadocians worked in similar ways, esp. 
in letters to governors: Basil Epp. 5,65,84, 86, 157, 186-7; Greg Naz. Hpp. 10, 104-6, 125-6, 151, 140-1, 
147, 154-6, 195, 198, 207. 
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by, some of the formal dudes put upon them by central government. 
Amongst other things, honorati were responsible for conducting audits of 
their local curias, and, probably most important of all, for tax equalizations, 
when tax assessments were adjusted. The de facto power generated by the 
ability to influence one’s neighbour’s tax assessment can hardly be over- 
stated. As Basil of Caesarea put it, control of the tax census gave a man the 
opportunity to benefit his friends, harm his enemies and generally make a 
lot of money ( Ep . 299). 39 

The new political order thus offered considerable opportunities to those 
who could obtain imperial preferment. Apart from opening up a whole 
new world at court for those who wanted to operate in central politics, it 
also changed the rules by which local society operated, so that high impe- 
rial rank had considerable advantages even for those who just wanted to 
stay at home. And in practice, these two groups of new senators shaded 
into one. The right job meant that even a brief period of office-holding 
could be used to cement local standing. Out of eleven governors recorded 
as building in the city of Aphrodisias in late antiquity, five were local men 
and the father of a sixth had originated in the city; there is thus every reason 
to think that men often governed their own homelands . 40 Some of these 
men may well have been committed imperial careerists, but there must have 
been considerable ambiguity over whether others were serving central 
government in the localities, or using governmental office to enlarge their 
own local standing. Likewise, other aristocrats might have wished for a 
career at court, but returned to more local society when those ambitions 
were frustrated; the advantages obtained could be used interchangeably at 
either level. 

The exploitation of ties between aristocrats in imperial government and 
aristocrats at home was also part of the system. The Cappadocian fathers 
exploited tame great men at court for help with a whole range of local 
issues — everything from alleviating the more unpleasant consequences of 
the subdivision of their province to adjusting tax assessments and validat- 
ing wills. Gregory of Nazianzus, in particular, used his few years in 
Constantinople to build up a range of contacts which were assiduously 
maintained upon his return to Cappadocia . 41 Top equestrian or senatorial 
rank thus enabled great men either to find their way at court, or to play the 
game of local politics more effectively, or both. Salvian effectively, if nega- 

39 The Cappadocians correspondingly address many requests for favours to tax officials: Basil Epp. 
83, 99, 104, 1 10, 142, 299, 309, 312—13; Greg. Naz. Epp. 67-9, 98, 21 1 (cf. 209-10). 

40 Roueche, Aphrodisias nos. 7, 24, 32, 38—40, 5 3—4, 55—8, 66 (a man honouring Aphrodisias as his 
father’s homeland); cf. Basil Epp. 78 (cf. 63—4), 96, 137. 

41 Basil’s main court contacts were natives of Caesarea: Sophronius Mag. Off. & P. V.C. {Epp. 32, 75, 
96, 177, 192, 273) and Aburgius P.PO. Or. {Epp. 33, 75, 147, 178, 196). Gregory of Nazianzus’ wider 
range: e.g. Epp. 93—7 (shortly after his return to Cappadocia to friends in Constantinople), 128-30, 
132—4, 1 36-7, 168-70. Basil Ep. 107 is good on the tact that had to be used when pestering great men. 
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rively, sums the matter up: ‘an [imperial] office once held gives the privilege 
of a perpetual right of rapine’ ( Gub. Dei vu.92). A spell in imperial service 
had thus become part of establishing and extending a local political profile, 
and senators (originally top-grade equestrians and senators) were now the 
dominant force in the localities. 



v. conclusion 

The essential problem in writing about senates and senators in the late 
imperial period should be clear. Many ancient senatorial traditions sur- 
vived, and, particularly in the writings of Symmachus, receive rather full 
coverage in our sources. The emergence of a bureaucracy whose leading 
members were all rewarded with senatorial status by the end of the fourth 
century, however, meant that, in numerical terms at least, the traditional 
senatorial elite had been swamped by arrivistes. It is thus in the rise of the 
senatorial bureaucrat and the adaptation of the old aristocracy to new 
conditions that the real story of the fourth century lies. Likewise, the 
senates of Rome and Constantinople played no single, fixed institutional 
role. The extent to which their members, or some fraction of them, could 
act together as a political force - if at all — varied according to outside cir- 
cumstance and the issues involved. Only rarely did senators use either 
senate as an active political forum, and it was only the very particular cir- 
cumstances of the fifth century which breathed new life into senatorially 
dominated institutions. 

More clearly in focus, if equally subject to infinite variation, depending 
on particular circumstance, is the role of the senator in localities across the 
empire. Here the decline of the curial classes consequent upon the shift of 
financial and political power towards the imperial centre, made curials- 
turned-senators into dominant figures within local society. It was now de 
rigeur for the local aristocrat to participate at least to some extent in imper- 
ial power structures. 

To put these developments into broader perspective, we might consider 
the size of the Roman empire. In a world without telephones, telexes and 
faxes, much power had of necessity to be devolved to the localities. The 
main political problem, therefore, was how to manage devolution without 
generating fragmentation — political fragmentation, of course, having 
bedevilled the empire in the third century. The expansion of the senatorial 
order, and the new roles given its members, direcdy addressed this problem 
by giving dominant local landed elites everything to gain from the contin- 
ued existence of the empire and their own participation in it. This exten- 
sion of central state structures certainly impinged upon the autonomy of 
cities, but did so in ways which fostered political unity. Moreover, no form 
of social organization is ever perfect. There was plenty of scope for 
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corruption in the new order, which handed enormous powers of local 
patronage to large landowners willing to invest in the imperial system. But 
corruption in the form of unfair competition is of the essence of all closed 
oligarchies, and this is what the old city curias had also been. The creation 
of new patronage networks, which tied local landowning elites more 
closely to the imperial centre, thus marks, contrary to more traditional 
views, no obvious decline in the socio-political organization of the later 
Roman empire. 
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CHAPTER 7 



THE ARMY 

A. D. LEE 



The army was an institution of central importance throughout Roman impe- 
rial history. Its military effectiveness was obviously critical to the security of 
the empire, but as the empire’s largest employer and the biggest single item 
on the imperial budget, it was also an organization whose impact on the 
economy was wide-ranging, while the ever-present danger of its being turned 
against a reigning emperor gave it a political dimension as well. In the late 
Roman period, all these issues assumed heightened significance. The more 
precarious strategic circumstances of the empire consequent upon the rise 
of Sasanian Persia to the east and the emergence of the Frankish, Alamannic 
and Gothic confederacies in the north meant that the army’s military role was 
even more vital. Whatever the precise magnitude of the increase, the 
enlarged size of the fourth-century army had serious ramifications for the 
empire’s manpower and economic resources. And the alarming frequency of 
military revolts during the mid third century must have left fourth-century 
emperors even more conscious of their vulnerability from this direction. 

Two sources, very different in character, are especially valuable for late 
Roman military matters and deserve individual comment at the outset. The 
administrative document known as the Notitia Dignitatum enables us to see 
something of the formal organization of the empire’s military forces — the 
army on paper, as it were — while the History of Ammianus Marcellinus 
allows us to observe the army in action, not only in its specifically military 
capacity, but also in its wider political and social context. 

The Notitia was a register kept by the senior notary {primicerius notariorum) 
in which were listed the senior civil and military offices of the empire, 
together with details of those under their authority. In the case of the mil- 
itary offices, this included not only immediate staff but also, very impor- 
tantly, the names of the regiments under their command. Uncertainty 
remains about the purpose of this register, but given that the primicerius 1 
duties included issuing commissions and keeping track of the size and dis- 
position of army units, it was appropriate that he should be the official to 
maintain it. ! Since, from time to time, army units were relocated and 



1 Purpose: Mann and Hassall in Goodburn and Bartholomew (1976 ); primiceriut duties: Claudian, 
Carmina minora xxv.82-91; Seeck (1924) 904; Clemente (1968) 361—5- 



21 I 
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spheres of administrative responsibility were redefined, it was a document 
subject to periodic revision, creating scope for the introduction of errors 
over the years. For example, it still lists as being on active service certain 
units known to have been destroyed in battle. 2 The fact that entries were 
revised at different times makes dating the Notitia problematic. In its sur- 
viving form, it comprises two parts, one for the eastern half of the empire, 
the other for the western, which implies a date after the division of the 
empire between Theodosius’ two sons in 395. However, since the eastern 
portion contains virtually nothing datable after 395, the lists in this part 
must largely reflect the situation prior to Theodosius’ death, whereas 
updating of the western portion continued, albeit inconsistently, into the 
420s. 3 

The surviving (latter) half of Ammianus’ History presents a narrative of 
the empire’s history between 353 and 378 in the classicizing mode — that is 
to say, it sought to emulate classical models such as Tacitus in both subject 
matter and style of presentation. Among other things, this meant a focus 
on war, and since Ammianus had served as an officer in the army during 
the 350s and 360s he had the practical experience to write authoritatively 
about such matters, often from personal involvement in particular epi- 
sodes. As a result his history is characterized by an attention to detail which, 
combined with his generally even-handed assessment of individuals and 
events, makes it an invaluable source for this subject. 4 He is, for example, 
almost the only fourth-century writer who takes the trouble to include the 
actual names of regiments, 5 and he offers detailed accounts of the army in 
action, whether it be his descriptions of battle with the Alamanni at 
Strasbourg in 357, of Roman forces under siege in the fortress of Amida 
in 359, or of the army on campaign in Persia in 363. At the same time, he 
shows a surprising readiness to offer comment critical of the military. 6 This 
is not to say, however, that his work is without its difficulties. It is apparent, 
for example, that loyalty to his general Ursicinus could sometimes result in 
his misunderstanding imperial decisions, 7 while the literary canons to 
which he adhered mean that his battle descriptions contain a certain 
amount of rhetorical embellishment and that he generally avoids the use of 
technical terminology, which would have been regarded as inappropriate in 
a work with literary pretensions. These limitations must be kept in mind, 
but they ought not to be allowed to obscure the fundamental value of 

2 Tomlin (1972) 255- Other anomalies: Jones, LRE 1420-1, 1426; Clemente (1968) 28-56; Grigg 
(1983). 

3 Discussions of dating: Jones, LRE Appendix 11; Clemente (1968); Hoffmann, Btwcgungsbttr, chs. 
1—3, 10; Mann (1991). 

4 For general appreciations, see Crump (1975); Austin (1979); Matthews, Ammianus^ esp. ch. 13. 

5 ‘As a retired officer, he may have respected their esprit de corp /: Tomlin (1972) 25 5, with a complete 
list of the units named in Appendix i. 6 Demandt (1965) 28— 44. 

7 Thompson (1947) ch. 3; Matthews (1986) 553-6. 
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Ammianus’ history for understanding the Roman army of the mid fourth 
century. 



I. ORGANIZATION AND DEPLOYMENT 

The army inherited by the sons of Constantine was an institution which 
bore strongly the imprint of their father. But while Constantine himself 
was undoubtedly responsible for many of those organizational features 
which distinguished the army of the early fourth century from its second- 
century counterpart, he was in a number of respects also building on the 
initiatives of his predecessors, both immediate and more distant, even if 
the inadequacies of the surviving evidence from the third century make it 
difficult to discern little more than the bare outline of some developments. 
One of the most fundamental of these was the emergence of a two-tier 
system of organization whereby selected regiments formed a central field 
army, distinct from the remaining units stationed in the provinces. 
Certainly, the name by which field army troops of the fourth century were 
known - comitatenses - is first attested during Constantine’s reign, 8 but the 
basic idea of the emperor retaining a significant body of troops for deploy- 
ment wherever crises might require them can be seen to have precedents 
in the military arrangements of Gallienus in the 260s and, going back even 
further, in the dispositions of Septimius Severus. 9 Constantine’s contribu- 
tion was not to conceive the idea of a central field army as such, but rather, 
during the course of his campaigns against Maxentius and Licinius, to 
expand it significandy in size compared with the relatively modest forces 
retained by Gallienus and subsequent emperors, to create the new ranks of 
magister peditum and magister equitum (master of the infantry and of the 
cavalry) as field army commanders, 10 and to enhance the status of these 
elite troops with various privileges. 11 

This is not to underestimate the importance of these changes. They did 
represent a fundamental shift of emphasis away from the policy of 
Diocletian who, while maintaining a small field army, had sought to guar- 
antee the empire’s security by concentrating on reinforcement of the fron- 
tiers with both men and fortifications. 12 At the same time, Constantine’s 
changes do not warrant Zosimus’ polemical gibe that he removed most of 
the troops from the frontiers and left the empire fatally exposed to attack. 13 
In order to expand his field army, Constantine naturally withdrew some 
units from the provinces, but many of the regiments which comprised his 



8 C.Th. vn. 20.4 (325)- 9 Birley (1969). 10 Demandt (1970) j6off. 

11 As set out in C.Th. vt 1.20.4 (325). 

12 Mann (1979) 180-1. Further discussion and references to archaeological and epigraphic evidence 

of Diocletianic fortifications: Johnson (1983) 252—5 (Rhine to middle Danube), Isaac, Limits of Empire 
1 63-7 * (east). 13 Zos. 1 1.34.2. 
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comitatenses were new creations. Moreover, Constantine still acknowledged 
the value of the troops stationed in frontier regions — the ripenses, known 
later in the century as the limitanei, whose role was to remain vital — and he 
too was vigorous in the construction of military installations in frontier 
regions. 14 Indeed, Constantine completed a reform begun by Diocletian of 
direct relevance to local provincial troops — the separation of civil and mili- 
tary responsibilities and the creation of the office of dux with command 
over the military units in the frontier region of a province or group of 
provinces. 15 

Another distinctive feature of the army by the early fourth century was 
the proliferation of units and unit-types. The legions and auxilia of the 
principate were now only two out of a wider array of unit-types. The comi- 
tatenses comprised three types of regiment: cavalry squadrons ( vexillationes ) 
of perhaps 500 men, recruited predominantly from non-Roman peoples; 
infantry legiones of probably 1000 men, mostly drawn from inhabitants of 
the empire — some of these units were direct descendants of the legions of 
old; and a new type of infantry unit (500—800 men?) known as auxilia-. they 
were first recruited by Maximian from Germanic peoples beyond the 
Rhine, and Constantine then increased their number and made them the 
backbone of his field army. 16 Troops stationed in the frontier regions 
included a more diverse mix of unit-types, comprising old-style legions, 
and alae and cohorts of the traditional auxilia , together with cavalry units 
of more recent origin designated cunei or simply equites. The early fourth 
century also saw the creation (possibly by Diocletian) of the scbolae, a new 
imperial bodyguard which soon filled the role of the old Praetorian Guard 
once the latter body had been disbanded by Constantine. Although not for- 
mally a part of the field army — they came under the authority of a civilian 
official, the magister officiorum — they were nevertheless high-quality troops 
who, by virtue of having to be wherever the emperor was, took an active 
role in campaigning during the fourth century. 17 

Although considerable uncertainty surrounds the precise numerical size 
of all these units, it is clear both from literary sources and from the 
archaeological evidence of fort-sizes that units in the Constantinian army 
were significandy smaller in size than the traditional legion. 18 This develop- 
ment was part of a longer-term trend towards specialization of function or 
armament which can be seen occurring during the third century and which 
is reflected in the profusion of units bearing names such as lanciarii, ballis- 

14 Value of ripenser. C.Tb. vn.20.4 (325) (the term limitanei is first attested in C.Tb. xn.1.56 (363)). 
Archaeological and epigraphic evidence of Constantine’s construction activities: Johns on (1983) 254—7 
(Rhine to middle Danube); Brennan (1980) (lower Danube). 15 Mann (1977) 1 2. 

16 Hoffmann, Bewegungsbeer, ch. 6. 

17 Jones, LRE 61 14; Frank (1969); Hoffmann, Bewegungsbeer 1.27 9- 303. 

18 For a useful tabulation of some of the archaeological data, see Duncan-Jones, Structure and Scale 
Appendix 4 (214-17). 
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tarii, clibanarii, cetrati and funditores , 19 Another consideration which encour- 
aged the fragmentation of larger blocks of troops into smaller groupings 
lay in the area of logistical expenditure: ‘in the scattering-about of soldiers 
in small clusters . . . there lay substantial savings in cost: for their distribu- 
tion thereby conformed better with existing patterns of production and 
distribution’. 20 

The main theme in the organizational evolution of the field army after 
Constantine’s death is regionalization. In the course of the final decade of 
his reign he gave regional responsibilities and the title of Caesar to his three 
sons and his nephew Dalmatius, which meant the creation of multiple field 
armies. 21 The murder of Dalmatius after Constantine’s death, followed 
closely by the death of Constantine II in 340, soon reduced the number of 
successors to two, but it seems that even within their field armies there was 
already movement towards regionalization: Constantius II appears to have 
kept part of his field army in Syria and part in Thrace, while Constans 
divided his between Gaul and Illyricum. After Constantius became sole 
ruler in the early 350s, multiplicity remained the rule, which is hardly sur- 
prising given the size of the empire and the technological limitations on 
moving large bodies of men about quickly. In addition to the forces which 
always accompanied the emperor himself, substantial armies had to be kept 
in Syria and Gaul to cover the Persian frontier and the Rhine, with smaller 
ones in Thrace and Illyricum for the Danube; the latter two were com- 
manded by officers titled comes rei militaris, a lesser rank than that of magis- 
ter . 22 

The Notitia allows us to see how the field armies continued to evolve 
down to the end of the century. Although different patterns emerged in 
east and west, the overall trend in both was towards a larger number of 
smaller armies. A distinction developed among these forces between the 
so-called ‘praesental’ armies serving ‘in the emperor’s presence’, and the 
remaining regional armies. The praesental armies acquired greater prestige 
by virtue of their proximity to the emperor, and regiments in them gained 
the epithet ‘palatine’ (from the Latin for ‘palace’) — a term first attested in 
a law of 365 23 — to distinguish them from the ordinary comitatenses of the 
regional field armies. Field army auxilia are found only in the praesental 
armies, emphasizing their elite status. 24 

The Notitia shows that by the end of the century there were five field 
armies in the eastern half of the empire, each under the command of a 

19 Brennan (1980) 5 5 3-4, with much fuller discussion in Brennan (1972). 

20 MacMuUen (1984) 575; cf. Carrie, ‘Esercito* 467. 21 Barnes, CE 250-3. 

22 Jones, LRE 124-5. 23 C.Th. vm.i.io. 

24 Hoffmann, Bewegungsheer 1.396-404. The Notitia listings obscure this distinction somewhat because 
of subsequent cross-postings of regiments between praesental and regional armies. Stricdy speaking, 
the designation comitatenses for regional field armies is now anomalous since regiments in this category 
no longer ‘accompanied’ the emperor himself. 
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magister militunr. they comprised two praesental armies based near 
Constantinople, and three regional armies of the East, Thrace and 
Illyricum. 25 For the western half of the empire, the Notitia reveals a rather 
different picture. On the one hand, the command structure is much more 
centralized, while on the other, there is a larger number of smaller regional 
armies. Thus there is one magister peditum praesentalis'm overall command; the 
largest of the regional armies, in Gaul, was under a magister equitum, but the 
Notitia makes it clear that he was subordinate to the magister praesentalis, 
while the other armies, in Africa, Tingitania, Spain, Britain and Illyricum, 
were commanded by comites , also under the magister praesentalis?*’ It has been 
suggested that this arrangement, almost certainly the work of Stilicho, was 
a formalization of the measures forced on Julian and Valentinian in the 
360s, when crises in Britain, for example, required the temporary despatch 
of detachments from the Gallic field army: ‘given the scattered nature of 
the western provinces, particularly with long stretches of sea between the 
different areas, a larger number of small field armies was far more useful’. 27 
Thus by the end of the century, in both east and west, the exigencies of 
space and time had resulted in the field armies being deployed in patterns 
which effectively represented a significant reformulation, if not a partial 
abandonment, of the original Constantinian model. 

It is much less easy to trace developments in the deployment of what 
were to become the limitanei of the later fourth century, in spite of the fact 
that those chapters of the Notitia which list units of limitanei under their rel- 
evant dux also specify a geographical base for each unit. In the first place, 
it is not always possible to identify every ancient place name, while in the 
second, the Notitia does not reproduce the situation at one particular point 
in time. The Notitia’ s distribution of troops for Britain and a number of the 
Danubian provinces, for example, still seems largely to represent 
Diocletianic arrangements which underwent little change during the fourth 
century, whereas that for the Gallic provinces reflects the turmoil of the 
early fifth century. 28 Various observations about the main frontier regions 
can nevertheless be made, proceeding clockwise from the north-west. 

In northern Britain, where the Romans had to deal with the Piets, units 
were deployed along the Wall, but also in considerable numbers through- 
out the hinterland to the south, a distribution which has been seen as a 
classic example of ‘defence-in-depth’ in operation. 29 There is, however, a 
simpler explanation for this pattern: because of the large number of units 
relative to the shortness of the frontier, it was not feasible to post them all 
immediately adjacent to the frontier, and so some simply had to be placed 
to the rear. 30 Britain was also the location of the only major ‘coastal fron- 

25 Not. Dig. Or. v-ix. 26 Not. Dig. Occ. v-vii. 27 Mann (1977) 14; cf. Mann (1979) 181-3. 

28 Jones, LRE 58, 610. 29 Jones (1979) 67. 30 Mann (1979) 180. 
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tier’ in the empire, the so-called ‘Saxon shore’, whose series of forts along 
the Channel and lower North Sea coasts seems to have been intended to 
counter the threat of seaborne Saxon and Frankish raiders . 31 

Although the Notitia listings for the Rhine frontier are clearly incom- 
plete, with a mere fifteen units between the three duces of Belgica, 
Moguntiacum and Sequanica — many limitanean units have been trans- 
ferred into the western field armies as part of the response to the crisis of 
the early fifth century — it is likely that most limitanei were deployed adja- 
cent to the Rhine during the fourth century. This is the implication of their 
earlier tide of ripenses, and was certainly the pattern along the Danube fron- 
tier , 32 as well as being consistent with the numerous fourth-century military 
installations excavated along the Rhine, as along the Danube . 33 In this 
context it is worth drawing attention to the fact that by no means all of the 
military structures along the Rhine and Danube were narrowly defensive in 
purpose: a significant number of forts and fortified landing-places have 
been found on the opposite banks of both rivers , 34 at least part of whose 
purpose was to facilitate the launching of attacks against the Franks, 
Alamanni, Goths or other barbarian peoples. Ammianus describes a 
considerable number of such expeditions undertaken by Constantius II, 
Julian, Valentinian and Valens during the mid fourth century . 35 As his 
accounts make clear, however, a major weakness in such a strategy of 
forward defence was the difficulty of cornering the enemy and making 
them stand and fight: more often than not, they melted away into the 
forests and mountains, leaving the Romans to inflict what damage they 
could on their settlements and fields. 

The deployment of Roman forces vis-a-vis Persia stands in sharp con- 
trast to the essentially linear pattern along the Rhine— Danube frontiers. 
The limitanei of northern Mesopotamia were not stationed along a chain 
of forts and watch-towers, which would have posed few problems for the 
more sophisticated Persian army, but rather in a defensive network based 
on strongly fortified cities and towns such as Nisibis, Amida and Singara, 
whose effectiveness in preventing or at least hampering a speedy Persian 
advance into Syria was proved on a number of occasions during the mid 
fourth century . 36 To the south, the troops posted along the Strata 



31 Mann (1989). For late Roman naval forces more generally, see Demand t, Sp'dtantike 260-1 with 
further references. 

32 See Wilkes (1989) 349-52; Mocsy (1962) 647—53; Fit 2 ( ! 976); Aricescu (1980) ch. 3. 

33 See Johnson (1983) chs. 6-7 for a convenient summary of the evidence. 

34 Schonberger (1969) 180 (Deutz), 185 (Mannheim-Neckerau, Engers), 186 (Whylen); Johnson 
(1983) 141 (Fig. 54), 255, 259; Mocsy (1974) 369-70- For late Roman structures deeper in barbaricum , 
about whose purpose(s) there is considerable uncertainty, see Pitts (1987); Lee (1993) 179-82. 

35 E.g. Amm. Marc, xvn.12, xvm.2; xxvn.5, 10, xxix.4, xxx.5 (cf. Brennan (1980) for Diocletian 
and Constantine). The troops involved in such expeditions will, of course, mainly have been comitatenses 
rather than limitanei 36 Frezouls (1979) 209; Dillemann (1969) 21 2, 224. 
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Diocletiana, the fortified road stretching south-west from the Euphrates 
towards Damascus, were once again deployed in a linear configuration. 
The question here, however, and further south, concerns their purpose. 
The long-held assumption that it was to counter large-scale attacks by 
nomadic Arabs issuing from the Syrian desert has been challenged in 
recent years and the reality of the ‘nomadic menace’ called into question. 
A strong case has been made instead for seeing the function of these 
troops and associated installations in terms of the protection of travellers 
against small-scale Arab raids and brigandage . 37 In the adjacent region of 
Palestine, a number of units of limitanei are found deployed well away from 
the Via Nova Traiana and the eastern frontier, suggesting that their primary 
role was the maintenance of order in an area with a long history of resis- 
tance to Roman rule, whose terrain was also conducive to banditry . 38 
Concerns about internal security would also appear to have been a factor 
in the distribution of units in Egypt, and similar considerations can be 
seen influencing the deployment of troops in North African Mauretania, 
where the main enemy was not some external threat from the south but 
rather the unruly tribesmen of the hills and mountains within the 
province . 39 It would be natural to place in this category the two regiments 
devoted to containing the endemic banditry of Isauria in south-eastern 
Anatolia, but it is unclear whether these troops should be classified as lim- 
itanei: certainly, they were under the command of the dux Isauriae, but the 
chapter heading in the No/itia 40 refers to the comes per Isauriam, and the units 
are not allocated the geographical bases which elsewhere in the Notitia are 
the distinctive mark of limitanean status . 41 Whatever the answer to this 
particular question, the cases of Palestine, Mauretania and Isauria are 
useful reminders that the army in its military role was not always directed 
against external enemies. 

A final broader issue deserving comment in this context is whether it is 
realistic to think in terms of late Roman emperors co-ordinating the more 
general deployment of the empire’s armed forces according to any sort of 
‘grand strategy’, or whether it was rather a case of ad hoc responses to 
immediate problems — an issue of wider relevance, obviously, than the 
fourth century alone . 42 The idea of emperors being able to formulate strat- 
egy on an empire -wide scale has come in for sharp criticism, on the 
grounds that the prerequisites for the formulation of coherent policy at 
such a level — for example, accurate geographical knowledge, reliable 
sources of intelligence, even recognition of the very need for rational 



37 Graf (1989); Isaac, Limits of Empire ch. 4; for a response to these views, see Parker (1992). 

38 Isaac, Limits of Empire 208 ff. Note particularly that the Samaritans revolted a number of times 
during late antiquity. 39 Bagnall, Egypt 174-5; Matthews in Good burn and Bartholomew (1976). 

40 Not. Dig. Or. xxix. 1 8. 41 Cf. Mann (1977) 15 n. 18. 

42 Luttwak, Grand Strategy , in fact ends with Constantine. 
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decision-making — were limited, if not lacking, in the Roman context. 43 
Observations of this sort are salutary reminders of the dangers of trans- 
posing modern concepts and assumptions into the ancient context, but 
there is a risk of carrying the critique too far. There are, for example, 
grounds for thinking that emperors in the late Roman period had access to 
more in the way of information and intelligence than has generally been 
recognized, especially concerning Persia and the eastern frontier. 44 And 
although the development of smaller field armies in the west can be seen 
as in one sense a response to various crises during the 360s, on the other 
hand the final pattern revealed by the Notitia at the end of the century is 
almost certainly the work of one man, albeit the commander-in-chief 
rather than the emperor himself. 45 While the notion of grand strategy on 
an empire -wide scale may therefore readily be abandoned, it is less certain 
that the same can be said for planning and strategy at the regional level. A 
more balanced and differentiated approach may be the way forward on this 
important question. 



II. RESOURCES AND MANPOWER 

The size of the empire’s armed forces during this period is a matter of rel- 
evance not only to the army’s ability to deal with foreign invaders, but also 
to its impact on the empire’s economy, and as such requires careful 
consideration. Two sixth-century authors, John Lydus and Agathias, 
provide totals of 389,704 and 645 ,000 respectively. Although often taken as 
referring to the fourth century, the second figure is given only a very vague 
context by Agathias (‘under the earlier emperors’) and so is not in fact of 
much help, but the first is ascribed to the reign of Diocletian, and its very 
precision has made it more believable. Nevertheless, questions can be 
asked about the accuracy of the records John may have consulted — the 
problem of ‘paper’ strengths as against actual numbers — and of the sub- 
sequent transmission of his figure in the manuscript tradition. 46 There is 
also the possibility that, while accurate for Diocletian’s reign, army numbers 
may have risen over the course of the fourth century. Another approach 
has been to make a calculation on the basis of the number of units listed 
in the Notitia and their estimated sizes. In principle, this has a greater claim 
to credibility, but different attempts over the years have produced quite a 
diversity of figures, ranging from around 500,000 to more than 7oo,ooo. 47 
This diversity, the result of differences of opinion about the dating of the 
Notitia and about unit sizes, does not inspire confidence. Moreover, even 

41 Millar (1982); Isaac, Limits of Europe ch. 9. For a detailed response to these critiques, see Wheeler 
(1993). 44 Lee (1993). 45 Mann (1977) 14. 

44 John Lydus De Mens. [.27, Agathias v.13.7, with Jones, I -RE 679-80; MacMullen (1980) 433. 

47 For a useful summary of the different results, see Luttwak, Grand Strategy 1 88, 231 n. 222. 
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the lowest of these figures is difficult to accept in view of the small size of 
actual armies and units that appear in the narrative sources from the fourth 
century, such as Barbatio’s army of 25,000 in 356, Julian’s of 13,000 at 
Strasbourg, and the army of 65,000 for his Persian expedition, by far the 
largest Roman force of which we know from this period. 48 This suggests 
that calculations of half a million men or more, if approximately right, can 
nevertheless only represent ‘paper’ numbers, and that units were in prac- 
tice significandy under strength — though by how much, we have no way of 
estimating. 

From the point of view of feeding and paying the army, however, it was 
the paper figures which mattered. Even if one adopts the lowest of the cal- 
culated figures, about 500,000 men, one is still dealing with a significant 
increase in the nominal size of the army compared with the early third 
century (for which a more reliable estimate of 350,000—400,000 is avail- 
able). This might have had very serious implications for the empire’s tax 
burden, and in the light of bitter comments such as that of Ursulus on the 
ruins of Amida — ‘see with what courage our cities are defended by men 
for whom the resources of the empire are denuded to supply them with 
pay!’ 49 — there is a strong temptation to assume that this was in fact the case. 
Yet given that military expenditure was bound to be by far the largest item 
on the imperial budget, 50 it will have been natural to link complaints about 
taxation with criticisms of the army, irrespective of whether the actual level 
of military expenditure had changed for the worse. Heavier taxes need not 
have been the inexorable consequence of larger numbers, if the value of 
soldiers’ income had declined relative to prices. Relevant data is scarce, but 
the best available, from Diocletian’s reign, suggests that this was in fact the 
situation at the beginning of the fourth century, 51 and a continuation of 
this trend would help to explain the evident reluctance of individuals to 
serve in the army. 52 

Although fourth-century soldiers still received an annual stipendium paid 
in money, the inflation of the third century had rendered this all but worth- 
less, and the main form of remuneration was payment in kind, principally 
food ( annona ) but also clothing. Indeed, one of the main points of 
Diocletian’s new fiscal arrangements was the transfer of these material 
resources from taxpayers to the army. This process was supervised by the 
regional praetorian prefects, the most senior post in the civilian 
administration — an arrangement perhaps intended to discourage any 
inclination to revolt on the part of senior generals — and detailed regula- 
tions governed the collection, storage and issuing of the relevant 

48 Jones acknowledges this problem ( LRE 684-5), without, in my view, providing a persuasive 
response. 49 Amm. Marc. xx. 1 1 . 5 (tr. Hamilton); cf. De Rebus Bellicis v. 50 Hendy, Studies 1 57 ff. 

51 Duncan-Jones, Structure and Scale ch. 7; cf. Whittaker (1980) 8—9; Bagnall, Egypt 172. 

52 See pp. 221—2 below. 
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foodstuffs (though as inflationary pressures eased during the fourth 
century there was an increasing tendency to commute the annona to 
money). 53 Specific campaigns entailed the provision of additional stores 
in the relevant region, and the ability of the Roman administration to make 
the necessary preparations is impressive, whether it be the three million 
medimnoi of grain stockpiled in Raetia in 360 in advance of Constantius II’s 
projected riposte against Julian, or the complex operation co-ordinated by 
the praetorian prefect of the East Auxonius in 367 whereby supplies for 
Valens’ expedition against the Goths were transported from eastern 
provinces via the Black Sea to the mouths of the Danube and thence 
upstream. 54 At the same time it is evident that these additional exactions 
did mean an increased, and much resented, tax burden on at least some of 
the empire’s population. 55 

The army was of course also a consumer of human resources, and 
emperors of the period do seem to have had difficulties finding sufficient 
recruits. A sequence of laws throughout the century tried to tie sons of 
veterans to military service, but their very repetition betrays their 
ineffectiveness, while it is difficult to find more than two actual cases 
where individuals were inconvenienced by them. 56 Other evidence is 
more impressionistic — a report from Egypt in the 340s of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to seize conscripts from a village, the surmise of a 
Cappadocian bishop in the 370s that an increase in applicants for the min- 
istry was motivated in many cases by the desire to avoid conscription, the 
need to brand recruits, and the practice, apparendy not uncommon in the 
fourth century, of chopping off a digit to disqualify oneself from military 
service. 57 As these examples suggest, the problem was not so much 
population decline as unwillingness to enlist. 58 This situation was exacer- 
bated by significant losses of seasoned troops in batde at various points 
during the fourth century: Constantius’ hard-fought defeat of the usurper 
Magnentius at Mursa (351), in which (according to a contemporary com- 
mentator) ‘great resources were wasted, adequate for any number of 
foreign wars’; 59 the siege of Amida (359), whose capture by the Persians 
meant the loss of seven legions (perhaps 7000 men); Julian’s disastrous 
Persian expedition (363), involving at least 65,000 men, of whom a sig- 
nificant proportion must have perished in Mesopotamia; and above all, 



53 Jones, LRE 623—30; Isaac, Limits of Empire 285-91. 

54 Jul. Ep. adAth. 286b; Zos. iv. 10.4; cf. Amm. Marc. xiv. 10.2-5; xvm.2.3-4. See also Lee (1989) 
with further references. 55 E.g. Zos. iv.16.1; Theod. HE v.19.1; cf. Hendy, Studies 221 ff. 

56 C.Th. vii.22.4-10 (332—80); MacMullen (1964b), esp. 52 (citing PAbinn. 19, Sulp. Sev. V. Mart. 11). 

57 PAbinn. 35; Basil Ep. 54; C.Th. x.22.4 (398); vn.13.4 (367), 13.5 (368), 13.10 (381); Amm. Marc. 
xv.12.3. 

58 Another factor during the critical years after 395 was the obstructive tactics of senatorial land- 

owners, when attempts were made to levy recruits from their estates: Matthews, Western Aristocracies 
268-70, 276—8. 59 Eutr. Brev. x.i 2. 
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the Gothic victory at Adrianople (378), in which two-thirds of a field 
army was destroyed. 60 

Various steps were taken to try to compensate for these losses. 
Valentinian initiated vigorous measures in the mid 360s, which included the 
systematic hunting down of deserters and lowering of the minimum height 
requirement by 3 inches to 5 foot 7 inches. 61 These moves may also have 
been related to another development in the evolution of the empire’s field 
armies — the emergence of paired units of seniores and iurtiores. The lists in 
the Notitia and the evidence of Ammianus are consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that Valentinian’s division of the empire with Valens in 364 included 
the splitting in two of about fifty elite regiments, while also providing a 
convenient explanation for the terms seniores and iuniores-. the additional 
epithet seniores would be appropriate for those of the resulting units which 
accompanied the elder brother Valentinian westwards, iuniores for those 
which remained in the east with the younger brother Valens. But if this is 
what happened, then it must have involved more than simply splitting units. 
It has been suggested that ‘Valentinian divided regiments into two cadres, 
not necessarily equal in numbers, age, or experience, which were then filled 
out with recruits who would mature more quickly side by side with old sol- 
diers than if drafted into new regiments ... By building from cadres, he 
could expand the field army rapidly, to compensate for Julian’s losses in 
Mesopotamia.’ 62 This interpretation makes good sense of much of the evi- 
dence, but it must nevertheless be acknowledged that some difficulties 
remain. 63 

Another approach to dealing with the manpower problem was the 
recruitment of barbarians. In the first instance, this meant drawing on 
peoples living in regions beyond the empire: defeated enemies might be 
required to provide men as part of the peace settlement; prisoners-of-war 
were sometimes placed into units; and individuals entered the empire on 
their own initiative seeking employment in the Roman army. 64 But recruit- 
ment of barbarians also meant making use of peoples whom emperors had 
settled within imperial territory, often in very large numbers. Indeed, some 
such settlers were admitted with this specific purpose in mind. The idea of 

60 Ammianus (xxxi. 15.18) gives the proportion. Hoffmann (Bewegungsheer 1.444) argues for an army 
of 50,000—40,000, which would give casualties of 20,000—26,000; Heather ( Goths and Romans 147) 
regards these figures as unrealistically high, and suggests losses of 10,000-12,000; cf. Austin (1972) 
82-}. 61 C.Tb. vn.18.1 (565); 15.} (367). 

62 Tomlin (1972) 264; cf Hoffmann, Bewegungsheer, who reached similar conclusions independently 
and in much greater detail. 

63 Some aspects of the analyses of Tomlin and Hoffmann have been challenged on the basis of a 
new epitaph from Nakolea in Phrygia, dedicated to a soldier who had served in the Io(vii/ viam) Com(uti) 
sen(iores) y with a firm dating to 556 (Drew-Bear (1977)). This poses a problem for any exclusive associa- 
tion of the seniores /iuniores division with 564 and for crediting Valentinian with originating the idea, but 
it does not rule out the possibility that it was employed on a large scale in 564. 

64 Ho ffmann, Bervegungsbeer 1. 14 1 — 5 . 
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incorporating barbarians in the army was by no means novel. Nevertheless, 
the scale on which there was recourse to it during the fourth century was 
unprecedented. One indication of this is the number of individuals of 
barbarian extraction, especially Germans, who rose to high rank in the 
army during the period. 65 Another is the fact that the elite cavalry vexilla- 
tiones and infantry auxilia of the field armies drew heavily on barbarians, 
again particularly those of Germanic origin. Those Germans who reached 
high office can only have been a fraction of the total number who served: 
since the number who did reach high office was considerable, 66 the total 
number in lower ranks must have been very great indeed. 67 It was these 
developments which prompted Fustel de Coulanges’ wry observation that, 
for many Germans, the Roman empire was not an enemy, but a career. 68 

The batde of Adrianople and its aftermath resulted in a significant 
increase in the use of barbarian troops. First, one of the ways in which 
Theodosius sought to make good the men lost at Adrianople itself was by 
a recruiting drive north of the Danube. 69 Secondly, the compromise setde- 
ment which he finally reached with the Goths in 382 placed them under a 
general obligation to do military service for the empire, but mosdy in the 
form of contributing units of allied status (foederatt ) for specific campaigns 
rather than supplying men for long-term service in the regular army. 70 The 
crucial difference here was that these federate units consisted exclusively of 
Goths under Gothic command, thereby introducing a significant degree of 
independence compared with the regular army, where barbarians were 
under the command of others and tended to serve in mixed units. This 
change was one of the factors which contributed to the Gothic problem 
which emerged after Theodosius’ death, the eventual outcome of which 
was the setdement of the Goths in southern Gaul. 71 

The term ‘barbarization’ has often been used to sum up this nexus of 
developments across the fourth century. In so far as barbarians made up a 
steadily larger proportion of the army’s numbers and were increasingly 
prominent at the highest levels of command, use of the term may be jus- 
tified. The problem is that it has come inevitably to carry with it an unwar- 
ranted bundle of pejorative connotations, especially concerning the 
loyalties and effectiveness of the army — prompting some scholars to talk, 
instead, of the ‘un-Romanization’ of the army and the ‘demilitarization’ of 
the empire. 72 The pejorative connotations are unwarranted because, first, 

65 Waas (1965); Stroheker (1975); Demandt (1970); Hoffmann (1978); MacMulIen, Corruption , 
Appendix a; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops ch. 1 . 

66 The fact that German officers often Latinized their names means that we are more likely to under- 
estimate than to exaggerate their numbers’: Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 8. 

67 Hoffmann, Bewrgungsbecr 1. 145. 68 Cited in Whittaker (1983) 1 17. 69 Zos. iv.30.1. 

70 Heather, Goths and Romans 1 60-4. 

71 Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops chs. 4—5 ; Heather, Goths and Romans chs. 5—6. 

72 MacMulIen (1964c) 446; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 1—2. 
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there is very little evidence to suggest that barbarians in Roman employ 
were disloyal, or wavered in the heat of batde when fighting other barbar- 
ians - in talking about ‘the Franks’ or ‘the Alamanni’ (let alone ‘Germans’), 
it is easy to gain a misleading impression of the degree of ethnic self- 
consciousness that existed in what were, after all, stall loose confederations 
of smaller tribes between whom co-operation was by no means guaran- 
teed; and secondly, the fact that the barbarian presence was particularly 
concentrated in the vexillationes and auxilia, elite units in the field armies, 
should give the lie to the idea that greater numbers of barbarians in the 
army were responsible for any decline in its effectiveness . 73 



III. THE ARMY, POLITICS AND SOCIETY 

From the advent of monarchy under Augustus, maintenance of a good 
relationship with the army was always one of the most important polit- 
ical priorities of emperors . 74 The spate of army revolts and usurpations 
during the mid third century can only have served to re-emphasize to 
emperors of the fourth century, if they needed reminding, the funda- 
mental necessity of retaining the allegiance of the soldiery. On numerous 
occasions Ammianus presents emperors addressing troops, often in polit- 
ically charged circumstances, and such speeches are invariably couched in 
terms of the language of comradeship - the troops are the emperor’s com- 
militones (fellow soldiers) or socii (comrades) - and of deference to their 
wishes (‘if I have your consent’ and the like ). 75 Such speeches need to be 
treated with caution, given that they were part of the literary stock-in- 
trade of the Graeco-Roman historiographical tradition — not to mention 
the practical problems of an emperor or general making himself heard by 
more than a small proportion of his army . 76 At the same time, they ought 
not to be dismissed out of hand. For one thing, non-literary records of 
imperial communications with troops which survive from this period 
show that emperors really did use the language of comradeship . 77 Nor, 
importandy, was this mere rhetoric, in so far as most emperors of the 
fourth century involved themselves actively in campaigning and the 
rigours of military life . 78 The language of deference cannot be docu- 
mented in the same way as that of comradeship, but by portraying emper- 
ors as flattering troops about their importance in imperial decisions, 
Ammianus was reminding his audience of a basic truth: in the final analy- 



73 On which see pp. 232—7 below. 74 Campbell (1984) Part 1. 

75 E.g. xiv.10.13-1 5; xvi. 1 2.30-1; xxi. 5. 2— 5; xxvii.6.6— 12; cf. Symm. Or. 1.19. 

76 Cf. Hansen (1993). 

77 C.Th. vii. 20.2 (Constantine greets troops as conveterani)\ Honorius’ letter to Spanish soldiers, 
whom he addresses twice as commilitonts nostri (Sivan (1985)). 

78 Cf. Zos. 11.44.3 (Constans); Amm. Marc, xvi.5.3 (Julian); xxix.4.5, xxx.9.4 (Valentinian). 
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sis the troops were in a strong position to act as ‘arbiters of imperial 

3 70 

power . 

Other factors capable of influencing military loyalties are suggested by 
an account of the way in which Constantius II apparendy won back muti- 
nous troops from the usurper Vetranio in 350: ‘throughout his speech he 
reminded the soldiers of his father’s liberality to them and of the oaths 
they had sworn to remain loyal to his children’. 80 The ability to claim 
blood-relationship with a former emperor clearly carried weight with sol- 
diers, as indeed more generally - this was one of Procopius’ strongest 
cards in his attempt to overthrow Valens, 81 and Nepotianus, one of those 
who tried to seize power in 350, could also claim descent from 
Constantine’s family. 82 Lack of such a connection was not, however, an 
insurmountable obstacle to winning military support for a coup , as demon- 
strated by the cases of Magnentius, Magnus Maximus and Eugenius, 
among others. A more important determinant of loyalties, as Constantius 
acknowledged in 350 by his reference to Constantine’s liberality, was the 
prospect of material gain. Vetranio, for example, had originally won the 
support of the troops for his usurpation by means of ‘rich presents’; it was 
the ‘hope of great rewards’ which was said to have induced soldiers to back 
Procopius in 365; and there were units in the Gallic army of the 350s 
‘whose loyalty was apt to waver and who could be influenced in any direc- 
tion by a handsome bribe’. 83 Emperors attempted to insure themselves 
against this sort of danger by means of regular donatives to the troops. 
Such payments were made several times annually, on the birthday and on 
the accession-anniversary of the reigning emperor(s), and represented a 
substantial financial supplement to the basic military pay. 84 And just in case 
the soldiery missed the point, their distribution could be accompanied by 
exhortations to loyalty. 85 

It will already be apparent, however, that even regular donatives were not 
necessarily sufficient to guarantee loyalty — a determined usurper with ade- 
quate resources could always offer more money. What is not so easy to 
explain is the lopsided geographical distribution of usurpations between 
3 37 and 425: with the exception of Procopius’ attempt, they all occurred in 
the western provinces, but scholars have had litde success in accounting 
satisfactorily for this pattern. 86 Troops in the west undoubtedly had a rep- 
utation for political unreliability, as Ammianus explicidy acknowledges in 
describing the tense days which followed the death of Valentinian in 375: 
‘anxious fears were felt about the attitude of the units serving in Gaul, who 
were not always loyal to the legitimate emperors and regarded themselves 

19 Amm. Marc, xxx.io.i; cf. xiv.io.i 5; xxvn.6.1 1 . 80 Zos. 11.44.} (tr. Ridley). 

61 Amm. Marc, xxvi.6.18; 7.16. 82 Zos. 11.45.2. 

83 Zos. 11.44.4; Amm. Marc xxvi.6.1 j; XV.5.J0 (tr. Hamilton); cf. xiv.i 1.19. 

84 Jones, LREbi',— 4. 85 Amm. Marc, xv.6.j. 86 Cf. Jones, LRE 1055-4; Wardman (1984). 
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as arbiters of the imperial power’. 87 Nevertheless, it is by no means clear 
why troops in the west should have been particularly prone to this. One 
thing which certainly will not have helped to ameliorate this situation, 
however, is the practice, apparently common in the fourth century, of not 
disbanding units involved in an unsuccessful usurpation — they were, quite 
simply, too valuable, and adopting a severe line would only have served to 
discourage precious potential recruits. 88 

A subject of possible relevance to the issues of usurpation and revolt is 
that of the religious loyalties of the army. But while a certain amount is 
known about the changing pattern of religious affiliation amongst senior 
commanders over the course of the fourth century, 89 the attitudes of the 
rank-and-file are more difficult to chart. Certainly, in spite of the presence 
of some Christians in the ranks at the start of the century, 90 it seems a rea- 
sonable assumption that the majority of Constantine’s soldiers were pagan 
in sympathy, on the basis that the army’s major recruiting grounds com- 
prised the relatively un-Christianized rural inhabitants of Illyricum and 
Gaul, and non-Christian barbarians. 91 How rapidly did this situation 
change under Christian emperors? 

A number of Christianizing measures were introduced on imperial ini- 
tiative, particularly by Constantine. Some form of Christian symbol was 
displayed on his soldiers’ shields during the battle against Maxentius in 
3 1 2, 92 thereafter becoming a regular feature. 93 Constantine also introduced 
the labarum, a special imperial standard modelled on the cross, though 
probably not until the mid 320s; 94 it too became an established part of the 
army’s symbolic regalia, except for the brief period during which Julian 
predictably did away with it. Constantine is further credited with granting 
leave on Sundays to those troops wishing to attend church, while those 
who did not were required to parade and recite a monotheistic prayer. 95 
The claim by one fifth-century church historian that he appointed the first 
military chaplains seems, however, to be mistaken, since there is no inde- 
pendent attestation of clergy in attendance on troops before the mid fifth 



87 XXX. 1 0.1. 

88 Hoffmann, Bewegungsheer 1.30, 398-9, 11.11 n. 41 (to which add Constanrius’ incorporation of 
Vetranio’s troops into the forces he led against Magnentius in 351: Zos. 11.45. 2). Note, however, the 
uncertain case of the Oivitemes- Tungrtcant tuitions', their absence from the Notitia has been taken as 
indicative of their having been disbanded by Valens following their support of Procopius (Tomlin 
(1972) 258), though Hoffmann argues otherwise {Bewegungsheer 1.398). 

89 von Haehling (1978) 238— 83, 453-83. 90 Helgeland (1979). 

91 Jones (1963) 23—4; Gabba (1974)97—104; MacMullen, Christianizing 44- 5 . 

92 Lact. De Mort. Pen. 44.5-6, with discussion and references in Creed (1984) 1 19. 

93 MacMullen, Christianizing 140 n. 23 (for references to subsequent iconographic evidence). 

94 Eus. K Const. 1.28— 3 1, written at the end of Constantine’s reign, places it in 312, but the earliest 
representations of the labarum appear on coins datable to 326: Bruun (1962) 27. 

95 Eus. V. Const, iv. 1 8-20. 
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century; 96 the same author also says that Constantine used a portable 
prayer-tent and provided one for each legion, but if so the practice appar- 
endy fell out of use during the remainder of the fourth century at least, 
for Constantius II and Theodosius I resorted to nearby chapels before the 
battles of Mursa and the Frigidus. 97 There is no doubt, however, that a 
revised version of the military oath came into use at some point during the 
fourth or early fifth century, whereby soldiers swore obedience in the 
name of the Trinity. 98 

It is difficult to assess the impact on soldiers of these measures. They 
certainly do not amount to the direct imposition of Christianity on soldiers, 
though before dismissing them out of hand as merely superficial gestures, 
it is worth remembering that legionary standards had long been the focus 
of religious cult in the army, in the light of which Constantine’s introduc- 
tion of the labarum acquires more profound significance; and the swearing 
of the military oath ( sacramentum ) was, as its name implies, a ritual act like- 
wise imbued with religious meaning. Nevertheless, it is likely that their 
influence on the ethos of the army was only very gradual and indirect. In 
361 Julian, en route to the east, was able to report that ‘we worshipped the 
gods openly, and most of the army which accompanies me reveres them’. 99 
His troops at this stage were of course drawn mostly from the under- 
Christianized west, and it is western units whom Ammianus later singles 
out when censuring the over-indulgence of soldiers during sacrifices in 
Antioch in 363. 100 There is, moreover, archaeological and epigraphic evi- 
dence that pagan shrines in military contexts remained in use along the 
Rhine and Danube until late in the fourth century. 101 Julian had to work 
harder to win back to the old gods the troops stationed in the more 
Christianized east, 102 some of whom had, for example, already assisted in 
the destruction of pagan shrines during the reign of Constantius II. 103 



96 Soz. HE i.8 f with Jones (195 5). I am less confident than Woods (1991) 42 that the irpcofivrcpov 
tojv a\oXwv referred to by Palladius c. 404 {V. Job . Chrys. xx) was a priest to the scholae palatinae. o\o\r\ 
can mean ‘catechumens or newly baptized persons’ (Lampe, s.v. oxoXrj, 6b), and later in the same 
chapter Palladius is careful to describe a soldier in the scholae palatinae as a arparuoT^g rwv nepl r ov 
fiaoiXla ax°Xd)v. 

97 Woods (1991) 4}, citing Sulp. Sev. Hist. Sac. 11.58, Theod. HE v.24; for Constantine (the prece- 
dent), cf. Eus. V. Const. 11. 1 2, 14. 

98 Veg. Epit. Rei Militaris 11.5. A firm date for Vegetius would help to define the parameters for the 
introduction of the new version: Milner (1995) xxv-xxix has recendy presented a cogent argument for 
Theodosius I being the dedicatee of the work, and it would be consistent with the tenor of his reign 
for Theodosius to have introduced a Christianized form of the oath. 99 Julian Ep. 26 Bidez. 

100 Amm. Marc, xxii.i 2.6 (Petulantes and Celtae). 101 References in Bowder (1978) 95, 205. 

102 Cf. Lib. Or. xvm. 167-8. 

103 Fowden (1978) 59. The best-known individual soldier from this period and part of the empire, 
Abinnaeus, long thought to have been a pagan, was probably in fact a Christian, while arguments for 
continuing paganism among his troops based on the cult-statue found in his Egyptian camp are inse- 
curely founded: Barnes (1985) 575—4. 
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Some soldiers refused to burn incense when receiving donatives from 
Julian, 104 but there is no indication that his return to paganism prompted 
widespread dissatisfaction in the army, and embarrassed Christian apolo- 
gists had to resort to explanations couched in terms of the simple nature 
of soldiers and of their being inured to obedience to the imperial will. 105 
On the other hand, there are no obvious signs of discontent in the army 
when the imperial office was resumed by avowed Christians after Julian’s 
death — and this in an age when soldiers were certainly willing to revolt over 
other issues. 106 Soldiers supporting the usurper Procopius in 565 may have 
sworn by the name of Jupiter ‘in the usual military way’, 107 but Procopius 
is shown winning the support of units by alluding not to Valens’ 
Christianity, but to the fact that he was an upstart from Pannonia; 108 and 
although Eugenius numbered some prominent pagans among the support- 
ers of his usurpation in the 390s, it would be unwise to make deductions 
about the religious sensibilities of his troops from the pagan symbols 
reported to have been present on the battlefield at the Frigidus. 109 

The overall impression from the fourth century, then, is one of acqui- 
escence or indifference on the part of soldiers with respect to the religious 
affiliation of emperors, and of emperors treading with caution in any reli- 
gious requirements made of their troops. After all, they could hardly afford 
to alienate this fundamental element of their power-base. Whether pagans 
were formally banned from service in the army in the early fifth century (as 
Jews certainly were) remains unclear, 110 but if so, recruitment problems 
must in practice have dictated the same sort of pragmatic approach which 
had operated at the level of senior commanders during the fourth 
century, 111 and which clearly continued to operate in their case well into the 
fifth century. 112 Certainly religious loyalties cannot be shown to have exer- 
cised a significant influence on the stance adopted by soldiers in any of the 
usurpations or attempted usurpations of the fourth or early fifth century. 

As already observed, the personal involvement of emperors with their 
troops on campaign was an important factor in retaining their loyalty. 

104 Soz. HE v.17. 105 Greg. Naz. Or. iv.64. 106 Cf. Nock (1952) 227. 

107 Emphasized by MacMullen, Christianizing 46. 108 Amm. Marc. xxvi. 7. 16-17. 

109 Szidat (1979) 504—5. For what it is worth, the collection of late-fourth-century military epitaphs 
from Concordia in northern Italy, which way commemorate soldiers associated with the conflict in 394 
(for other possibilities, see Tomlin (1972) 269-72), includes three men who advertise their Christianity 
(Hoffmann (1963) nos. 1 1, 14, 35), while the remaining tombstones provide no explicit indications of 
paganism. 

110 C.Tb. xvi. 10.21 (416) has been so interpreted (Clauss (1986) 1 108; Woods (1991) 43), but militia 
can refer to the civilian administration in the late Roman context, whereas the ban on Jews {C.Tb. 
xvi. 8. 24 (41 8)) refers explicitly to the militia armata. The story of Generidus, of potential relevance, pre- 
sents many difficulties: see Paschoud’s commentary on Zos. v.46. 

111 E.g. in contrast to his policy in senior civilian posts, Julian left experienced Christians in impor- 
tant commands: von Haehling (1978) 537—47. 

112 E.g. the wagit/erLitorius consulted haruspices before batde in 439, while Marcellinus, magisler in 
the 460s, was an avowed pagan (see PLRE 11, s.v. Litorius, Marcellinus 6). 
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However, the death of Theodosius in 395 precipitated a very significant 
change in this respect, the unavoidable consequence of the youth and inex- 
perience, first, of Theodosius’ two sons Arcadius and Honorius, and then 
of Theodosius II and Valentinian III, their effective successors in east and 
west until the mid fifth century. Non-participation in campaigning served 
to distance these emperors from the soldiery, and facilitated the emergence 
of army commanders as highly influential figures in political life, particu- 
larly in the west. This development had in fact been presaged by the one- 
sided relationship of the magister Arbogast and the young Valentinian II 
prior to 395; thereafter western affairs were dominated by a succession of 
powerful figures, of whom the most prominent were Stilicho and Aetius. 113 
The east had its fair share of ambitious generals, too — the most serious 
challenge came from the magister Gainas in 400 - but here the emperor, or 
at least his civilian officials and advisers, managed by and large to maintain 
control. 114 

A formal division between military and civil spheres of responsibility 
was of course a distinctive feature of office-holding during the fourth 
century. Moreover, there are various indications from the period of antag- 
onism between the two arms of government. During the reign of 
Constantius II, a praetorian prefect was ‘exposed to extreme danger’ at the 
hands of soldiers who were hungry but also, says Ammianus, ‘naturally 
inclined to be hostile and harsh towards those holding civil positions’. 
Another of Constantius’ civil officials, the comes sacrarum largitionum U rsulus, 
likewise brought down the wrath of the military on his head through his 
rash remark about the ruins of Amida. 115 It has rightly been observed that 
the military had some justification for resentment against the civil officials 
of Constantius’ court, for it was a group of them who had conspired 
against the magister Silvanus and brought about his downfall a few years 
before. 116 At the same time, however, one should beware of assuming that 
relations between the two groups were consistendy characterized by 
enmity. ‘Within the setting of the imperial court, military officers and 
members of the administrative bureaucracy were not part of separate 
groups, but moved in the same circles and shared many interests’, 117 and 
there are undoubtedly a number of instances where military figures can be 
seen co-operating with civilian o fficials, whether in political in trigues or the 
choice of an emperor. 118 

There is also another, less formal sense in which one can talk about ‘mil- 
itary— civilian relations’, removed from the sphere of high politics — inter- 
action between soldiers and civilians in the broadest sense, in ordinary, 

1,3 Cameron, Alan, Claudiaer, Demandt (1970), Mat’heu-s. Western Aristocracies ch. 10. 

114 Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops , Part 2; Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politics 525—56. 

115 xiv. 10.4; xx.i 1.5, xxii. 5.7-8. 116 Tomlin (1976) 192— 5. 

117 Matthews, Western Aristocracies 120. 118 Tomlin (1976) 195— 4. 
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everyday contexts. The mostintimate and exacting form this could take was 
having to accommodate soldiers within one’s own home, a practice some- 
times given the euphemistic label hospitalitas. The soldiers in question would 
be troops of the field armies, who were usually billeted in cities and towns 
when not actually on campaign. Subject to certain privileged exceptions, 
the householder was obliged to surrender without recompense one-third 
of his home for occupation by the military. Theoretically, this was sup- 
posed to involve nothing more than the relevant room or rooms, but it is 
apparent that in practice these unwanted guests could be very demanding, 
even threatening violence if their hosts did not supply additional items 
such as mattresses, oil and wood. 119 

Even in the case of the limitanei, who had their own camps or forts in 
which to live, there remained plenty of scope for contact with the local 
population. The dossier of documents from the Fayum in Egypt known as 
the Abinnaeus archive provides particularly valuable insights into this 
aspect of military life. Flavius Abinnaeus was commander of a unit sta- 
tioned at Dionysias during the 340s, and the surviving letters and petitions 
addressed to him reveal the involvement of his men with the local popula- 
tion through policing, and assisting the civilian authorities in the collection 
of taxes. 120 In fact, of course, a large part of soldiers’ time must have been 
taken up with these and other peace-time activities, such as supervision of 
cross-frontier travellers, collection of customs tolls, and construction work 
of various sorts. 121 

Abinnaeus’ papers also show him receiving complaints from local com- 
munities and individuals about the violent or criminal behaviour of some 
of his troops, ranging from the protest by the headman of a village about 
the way a detachment had looted a house and driven off cattle, to the 
accusation that some soldiers had literally fleeced a man by shearing his 
sheep under cover of darkness. 122 Though by no means a phenomenon 
unique to the late Roman period, this sort of behaviour was an unfortunate 
and all too common feature of military-civilian relations during the fourth 
century, attested by a wide range of sources. The humorous Testamentum 
porcelli, chanted by unruly schoolboys of this period, appears to have been 
in origin a clever piece of pointed satire directed against the ‘licentious and 
destructive soldiery’ of the fourth century. 123 Most contemporary com- 
mentators, however, found little cause for amusement. A bishop in Asia 
Minor alluded in a matter-of-fact manner to ‘the violence and injuries 
which the soldiery by reason of their arrogance are accustomed to inflict 
on the peasantry’; a pagan rhetor in a large eastern city regarded as typical 

1,9 C.Th. vn.9, with Jones, LRE 631-2; Goffart, Barbarians and Romans 4 1—7; Isaac, Limits of Empire 
297 — 30 1 . 120 P^ttrinn. 3 and 9. 

121 MacMuUen (1963) ch. 3; Carrie, ‘Esercito’ 460; Demandt, Spatantike 265. 

122 P.A.binn. 18, 49; cf. 28. 123 Champlin (1987). 
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the way in which ‘a soldier provokes a market trader, employing abuse and 
verbal insult: he lays hands on him, manhandles and ill-treats him’; a 
spokesman from North Africa argued before an audience in 
Constantinople that ‘the troops should be ordered to show consideration 
for those dwelling in the cities and countryside, and not cause them trouble, 
being mindful of the exertions which they undertake for their sake’; even 
a commander in Gaul pleaded with his men — ‘see that none of you is 
carried away by the heat of the moment into inflicting harm on private 
persons’. 124 

There were, however, other sides to this picture. First, there is the general 
point that soldiers brought economic benefits to civilians. Although the 
concentration of too many troops in one place for an extended period 
could cause severe economic dislocation, such as Antioch experienced 
during the preparations for Julian’s Persian expedition, the presence of 
troops was usually more benign in so far as they constituted a substantial 
market with a steady income. Northern Italy, for example, appears to have 
experienced a period of prosperity during the late 380s and early 390s, a 
development which has been linked with the presence in the region during 
those years of the imperial court and field army, while the military units 
permanently stationed in the Syrian hinterland have been seen as partly 
responsible for the prosperity enjoyed by the region during the fourth 
century. 125 

Secondly, there were situations in which military muscle was flexed on 
behalf of civilians, or at least certain groups within civilian society. Such 
patronage could take traditional forms, arising naturally from the position 
of authority and power which military officers understandably held within 
the local community. The petitions directed to Abinnaeus illustrate this — 
requests that he use his influence to resolve petty problems of various 
sorts, sometimes accompanied by material inducements, in one case com- 
prising ‘two jars of quails, one pot of fish paste and a flagon of grape 
syrup’. 126 The latter half of the fourth century also witnessed the develop- 
ment of a new species of patronage. Powerful men — in some cases, mili- 
tary officers — began to offer protection to peasants, even whole villages, 
against the demands of landlords and local government. In Syria, tenants 
started using the influence of generals to win court cases against their land- 
lords, while peasants invoked their help to shield them from tax-collectors. 
In return for their services, the military received, at the very least, gifts of 
produce or money, and perhaps in some cases virtual possession of the 
village and its lands. Similar developments, involving officers even as high 

124 Greg. Nyss. Or. in XLMartyres (n) (PC Xi.v1.784); Lib. Or. xLVii.33 (tr. Norman); Syn. De Regno 
18; Amm. Marc, xxi.5.8 (tr. Hamilton). 

125 Ruggini, Economia e societa Part 1; Liebeschuetz, Antiocb 80; more generally MacMullen (1963) 

89-95. 126 PAbinn. 31. 
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as the dux himself, are apparent in Egypt. 127 Although military involvement 
is not explicitly attested in other parts of the empire where the general phe- 
nomenon is also in evidence (e.g. Gaul), there is no obvious reason why it 
should have been confined to the two eastern regions already noted. 128 

IV. MILITARY EFFECTIVENESS 

Did developments of this kind adversely affect the performance of the 
army’s military duties? Was there a deterioration in the army’s military 
effectiveness during the fourth and early fifth centuries? Definitive answers 
to these questions are impossible, but a number of observations can be 
made which go some way towards providing answers. First, there is the 
question of soldiers’ armour. One contemporary source claimed that until 
the reign of Gratian troops continued to be well equipped with armour and 
helmets, but thereafter they became lazy, abandoned drill and training, and 
gave up wearing protective armour because of its weight, with disastrous 
consequences in battle. 129 Although the strongly moralizing character of 
this claim should prompt caution, it continues to find unquestioning accep- 
tance in some quarters. 130 Indolence and abandonment of armour by sol- 
diers were something of a literary topos and it is possible that Vegetius was 
generalizing from a particular incident, 131 while other evidence, particularly 
iconographic, supports the conclusion that armour remained in wide- 
spread use well beyond the early 380s. 132 Furthermore, one implication of 
the inclusion in the Notitia of the state-run arms factories (fabricae) is that 
their products — which included not only weapons but also protective 
armour — continued in use after the time of Gratian. 133 

As for discipline in battle, the detailed evidence of Ammianus provides 
no support for the conclusion that this had undergone serious deteriora- 
tion in the field armies down to the battle of Adrianople. At the battle of 
Strasbourg (357), it was certainly the case that cavalry units on the Roman 
right wing panicked and broke ranks when the commander was wounded, 
but this incident cannot be used to support a more generalized thesis of 
a decline of discipline in the fourth century: panic by individual units was 
hardly a phenomenon without precedent in Roman history, and the 
potentially disastrous consequences on this occasion were forestalled 
by the discipline of adjacent infantry regiments which held steady in 
spite of the danger of their being trampled underfoot by the retreating 

127 Lib. Or. xi.vii; C.Th. XI. 24; I jebeschuetz, Antioch 192-208; Garnsey and Woolf (1989) 162-6. 
Note also the cautionary remarks of Bagnall (199Z). 128 Whittaker (1993). 

129 Veg. Epit. Rei Militaris 1.20. 

130 E.g. Piganiol, Empire chrcticn 369; MacMullen, Corruption 175, 274 n. 1 3 ; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians 
and Bishops 25 . 

131 As observed by Milner (1993) 18 nn. 2 and 6 (citing Tac .Ann. xin.35.1, Fronto Print. Hist. 1 1—12). 

132 Coulston (1990). 133 For full discussion of the fabricae, see James (1988). 
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cavalry. 134 Moreover, although Ammianus’ detailed account of this battle 
fails to explain precisely why, after a long and hard-fought contest, the 
Romans finally achieved such a decisive victory, the outcome seems to 
have hinged on the simple inability of the Alamanni to break the Roman 
centre, in spite of being superior in numbers. 135 

But what about the great military disasters of the fourth century — 
Julian’s Persian expedition, and Adrianople? The outcome of the former 
was not in fact determined by a major set-piece batde, since the Persians 
preferred to wage a very effective campaign of attrition and harassment. 
The debacle is explicable in terms not of poor batdefield discipline, but 
rather of planning and execution — such as the non-appearance of the 
second Roman army, and the failure of the Romans to anticipate the will- 
ingness of the Persians to hamper the Roman advance through the destruc- 
tion of irrigation canals and dykes. 136 As for Adrianople, the Roman line 
did eventually break, but only, according to Ammianus, under the pressure 
of overwhelming numbers and after the Roman front-line troops had 
fought ferociously in utter disregard of their personal safety. 137 Errors of 
judgement on the part of the emperor Valens provide a more persuasive 
explanation for this defeat than deficiencies in discipline or courage. 138 

The termination of Ammianus’ history with this batde makes it much 
more difficult to gauge the quality of field army troops subsequendy. 
Detailed accounts of the Roman field armies in action after 378 are lacking, 
while other evidence is far from satisfactory. Much has sometimes been 
made of Libanius’ claim in a speech of 380/1 that ‘all the enemy needs to 
do in action is to set up a yell, and they are off and away, and any who stays, 
stays to be beaten’. 139 Yet less than two years earlier, in a speech from 379, 
he is full of praise for the quality of Roman soldiers — ‘let there be no talk 
of cowardice, weakness or lack of training!’ 140 Such inconsistency, no 
doubt due to the underlying argument in each speech requiring a different 
emphasis, must cast doubt on the value of any of Libanius’ statements 
about military efficiency, whether positive or negative. 

The performance of the army during the decades after 378 was by no 
means an unmitigated disaster. The main western field units under Stilicho 
managed to hold Alaric twice in 402, at Pollentia and Verona, and defeat 



134 Amm. Marc xvi. 1 2.37—8. 133 Matthews, Ammianus 298. 

136 Cf .ibid. 139, 1 39— 60. This is not to deny individual cases of cowardice or lack of discipline during 
the course of the expedition (e.g. Amm. Marc, xxiv.3.1— 2), but such incidents cannot be regarded as 
having had any serious influence on the overall outcome of the campaign. 

137 xxxt. 13. 5— 7. When the Ba/avi, held in reserve, were called on to join the battle, none of them 
were to be found (13 .9): it is possible that they had deserted, but it may equally have been that they had 
already ‘become helplessly involved in [the battle]’ (Matthews , Ammianus 298). 

138 Cf. Crump (1973) 94-6. 

135 Or. 11.38 (tr. Norman): see e.g MacMullen, Corruption 175, 274 n. 1 5. 

140 Or. xxiv. 5 (tr. Norman). 
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Radagaisus at Faesulae in 406 (albeit with the aid of Gothic, Hun and Alan 
cavalry units in this last instance), while the magister Constantius was able to 
dictate terms to the Goths in southern Gaul during the next decade. 
Matters cannot therefore have deteriorated irretrievably even by that stage. 
On the other hand, the magister Aetius, who dominated western affairs from 
the 430s onwards, clearly had to rely heavily on the troops of barbarian 
allies — a development which can plausibly be linked with the casualties 
suffered during the various civil wars of the early fifth century, and the 
decline in revenues consequent upon the loss of Britain, Gaul and Spain. 141 
In the east, Theodosius certainly proved unable to expel the Goths from 
Thrace during 379—82, but this was of course the period when the losses at 
Adrianople were still being made good. A few years later, in 386, the magis- 
ter Promotus managed to defeat another invading force of Goths. The 
record of the eastern field armies after Theodosius’ death remains prob- 
lematic because of the inadequacies of the sources. The apparent inability 
of the eastern government to employ a military solution to the revolt of 
Gainas in 400 has been seen as indicative of the inadequacies of the eastern 
field armies at this time, 142 but this is by no means the only possible inter- 
pretation of this complex episode. 143 The eastern armies did achieve 
success against the Huns in 398, 144 and although unable to win a decisive 
victory against the Persians in 421-2, they seem to have acquitted them- 
selves adequately in that campaign. 145 

The starting-point in assessing the effectiveness of the limitanei must be 
the question of whether they were in origin a peasant militia, given land to 
farm while they performed military service. The implication of this defini- 
tion is that they were only part-time soldiers, in which case there might be 
reason to query their military utility. Careful analysis of the relevant texts 
shows that there are in fact no grounds for describing the limitanei as a 
peasant militia. In particular, too much credence has been given to a 
passage from one of the most unreliable ‘Lives’ in the Historia Augusta . 1 46 
The fact that units of limitanei were sometimes transferred into the field 
army further supports this conclusion, as does the way in which limitanei, 
like field army troops, received part of their pay in kind — surely an unnec- 
essary step if they were farming land to support themselves. Moreover, the 
practice of granting land allotments to soldiers upon retirement pre- 
supposes that the limitanei did not already possess land to farm. 147 

141 Cf p. 5 35 below; Liebeschuet2 in Rich and Shipley (1995). 

142 Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops, Pan 2. 

143 Cf. Jones, LRE 202; Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politics 223—32. 

144 Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 99— 100. 

145 Cf p-435 below. Holum (1977) 167—9 presents a more sceptical assessment, a divergence which 
reflects the problems of the sources. 

146 Isaac (1988) 139-46, reiterating and strengthening the conclusions of Jones, LRE 649-54. 

147 Jones, LRE 6 50-1. 
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This is not to deny the existence of statements in contemporary sources 
critical of the efficiency of the limitanei. The rhetor Themistius described 
the condition of the troops in the most easterly sector of the lower Danube 
frontier before Valens’ reign in the following terms: 148 

Until now, on account of the neglected state of our defences, the enemy used to 
think that peace and war depended utterly on them. They saw our soldiers not only 
without arms but even in many cases without adequate clothing, dejected in spirit 
and squalid in body. They saw our officers and centurions were more like traders 
and slave-dealers: their one concern was to buy and sell as much as possible. The 
number of soldiers dwindled, while these officers drew the pay for soldiers who 
did not exist, as profit for themselves. Our fortresses were falling into ruin, desti- 
tute of both arms and men. Seeing all this, they naturally considered themselves 
superior when it came to fighting. 

These are damning criticisms, but it is worth recalling their context — a 
speech addressed to the emperor Valens in 370 following his campaigns 
against the Goths in 367 and 369. These campaigns had not produced any 
victories in the field, and Valens had finally had to force the Goths to parley 
by means of a trade embargo, so there was no great military triumph to 
eulogize. Instead, Themistius had to praise the emperor for his clemency 
in granting peace to the enemy, and for his restoration of the frontier. It 
was clearly in Themistius’ (and Valens”) interests that the poor state of the 
troops and defences prior to Valens’ campaigns be exaggerated in order to 
magnify the extent of the emperor’s achievements. No doubt there were 
some abuses on the part of officers and some lack of discipline on the part 
of soldiers, but these were hardly phenomena unknown before the fourth 
century, 149 and while epigraphic testimony confirms that Valens had some 
new defensive structures built, 150 archaeological investigations have 
revealed no evidence of forts in the region undergoing repairs in the years 
immediately following 369. 151 Moreover, Ammianus has the following to 
say concerning the state of the Danube frontier in the early 360s: 

Julian did not neglect military matters . . . He strengthened all the cities of Thrace 
as well as frontier fortifications, and took particular care that the troops posted 
along the Danube, of whose watchfulness and energy in the face of barbarian 
attacks he heard such good reports, should not lack either arms or clothing or pay 
or food . 152 

Granted that imperial attention during the mid 360s was of necessity 
directed elsewhere, it remains difficult to believe that the condition of the 

148 Or. X.136B. 

149 Cf. Tac. Ann. 1.17; xm.35; Hist. 1.46; Pliny, Ep. vn.31.2; PMicb. 468 LL38 — 41 (early second 

century), PSl 446 (130s). ILS 770. 

151 Neither of the two most recent and detailed studies of the archaeology of Scythia (Aricescu 
(1980); Scorpan (1980)) refers to evidence of rebuilding or repairs on any site in the early 370s. 

152 xxn.7.7. 
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lower Danube frontier had deteriorated to the extent portrayed by 
Themistius in so short a space of time. 153 In the light of all this, it would 
be unwise to take Themistius’ description at face value, let alone generalize 
from it about the condition of limitanei throughout the empire. 

Similar difficulties arise with respect to Synesius’ portrayal of the limitanei 
in early-fifth-century Cyrenaica. He paints a dismal picture of the fighting 
qualities of the troops who were supposed to defend Cyrenaica from the 
raids of the nomadic Austuriani, with inhabitants of the region largely 
forced to fall back on their own devices. Yet while, compared with the state- 
ments of Themistius, this picture emerges in a more circumstantial manner 
from Synesius’ correspondence, 154 it is apparent that he also had his own 
axes to grind. The local dux may well have had to abandon rural areas 
(including, significantly, Synesius’ own estate) to the raiders temporarily, 
but the archaeological evidence indicates vigorous measures to defend the 
cities and the eventual re-establishment of wider control through the 
construction of fortified block-houses which were garrisoned into the 
sixth century. 155 

As for other parts of the empire, the frontiers were undoubtedly 
breached at various times during the fourth and early fifth centuries, but it 
is worth recalling that in many instances this happened only after the 
defences had been weakened by the withdrawal of units for other purposes: 
the Alamannic invasion of the early 350s was greatly facilitated by the 
usurper Magnentius having stripped the Rhine of troops for his confronta- 
tion with Constantius; and Stilicho permanently removed units from the 
Rhine to help deal with Alaric in 402, thereby fatally weakening the remain- 
ing forces which had to confront the Vandals, Alans and Sueves at the end 
of 406. As for the eastern frontier, legio I Parthica Nisibena must have contrib- 
uted substantially to the successful defence of Nisibis on the three occa- 
sions it was besieged between 337 and 3 50, 136 and although Amida was 
captured by the Persians in 359, Ammianus’ detailed eye-witness account 
shows that it was only after a lengthy siege in which the Roman troops 
involved acquitted themselves with vigour and courage. 157 Moreover, the 
dux Osrhoenae is mentioned as participating in Julian’s Persian expedition, 
which implies that the limitanei under his command cannot have been con- 
sidered significantly inferior to field army regiments 158 - a conclusion given 
more general validity by the frequency with which limitanean units were 
transferred into field armies (they are designated pseudocomitatenses in the 



153 Although C.Th. xv.i.i j (365) has Valentinian instructing the dux of Dacia Ripensis to construct 
towers along the frontier, the additional command to repair towers carries the important qualification 
‘if any, by chance, are in need of restoration’. 154 References in Tomlin (1979). 

155 Goodchild (1976) chs. 15 and 19. 156 Lightfoot (1988) 108-9. 

157 The defenders were not, however, exclusively limitanei , since units of comitatenses were also present 
(Amm. Marc, xvm.9.3-4). 158 Amm. Marc, xxiv.i .2. 
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Notitia). 

On the other hand, it is less easy to avoid the conclusion that the limitanei 
had undergone some deterioration by the mid fifth century even in the 
more stable east. It is apparent from an imperial law of 443, clearly con- 
cerned with limitanei throughout the eastern empire, that officers had been 
indulging in corrupt practices, troop numbers had been allowed to fall, and 
daily drill had been neglected. 139 The problem here is to know just how 
widespread these problems were, how long it had taken for them to come 
to the attention of the central government, 160 and how effective the pro- 
posed remedies proved to be, but this was certainly not the end of the 
eastern limitanei. It is unclear whether their western counterparts were 
already beyond redemption by this stage. Our final glimpse of them is in 
Noricum in the years prior to 476. Troops here continued endeavouring to 
fulfil their duties in spite of shortages of arms and of pay, and it was only 
when it became clear that no more resources could be expected from the 
government in Italy that the regiments in the region finally dispersed for 
good. 161 

159 Theodosius II Novel 24. 

160 Was the law perhaps a reaction to the performance of units during the wars with Persia and/or 

the Huns in the early years of the 440s? 161 Eugippius, V. Severirti 4, 20. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE CHURCH AS A PUBLIC INSTITUTION 

DAVID HUNT 



I. INTRODUCTION: BISHOPS AT COURT 

To the experienced and observant eye of Ammianus Marcellinus, com- 
posing his history at Rome in the 380s, the Christian church and its 
institutions were an unremarkable component of his contemporary 
world. Christian buildings had come to share the urban landscape with the 
rest of the public architecture of the age, and Christian leaders were 
recognizably prominent in the affairs of their communities and of the 
empire at large. In an often quoted observation on the hectic ecclesiasti- 
cal politics of the reign of Constantius II, Ammianus (xxi.16.18) noted 
the strains to which the cursus publicus was subjected in having to provide 
for bishops summoned to a succession of church councils at the 
emperor’s bidding. Despite its element of satirical exaggeration - most of 
Constantius’ councils (save the ‘universal’ gatherings at Sardica and, 
jointly, at Rimini and Seleucia) were modest affairs, and the travelling 
bishops must have been outnumbered many times on the road by secular 
officials going about the emperor’s business — the historian’s comment 
none the less captures a vivid snapshot of Christian bishops now partic- 
ipating in the public life of the Roman empire, and sharing the privileges 
and precedence accorded to the emperor’s own subordinates. For the 170 
or so bishops who came to Sardica in 343 this public profile itself contrib- 
uted to the political division between east and west which paralysed the 
council. The easterners complained of wasted journeys which diverted 
the attention of state officials required to look to the needs of the bishops 
and, in a foretaste of Ammianus’ later criticism, exhausted the resources 
of the cursus ,' while western bishops took issue with the prevailing ten- 
dency for ecclesiastical matters to have become the public business of the 
empire. They urged Constantius to restrain his provincial governors from 
entering into judgement on clerical cases; 2 and endorsed decisions to 
uphold the autonomy of ecclesiastical procedures and provide for 
recourse not to the secular hierarchy of the empire, but to St Peter’s 



1 See ch. 25 of their synodical letter: CSEL Lxv.64. 2 CSEL lxv. 181-2. 
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successor in Rome . 3 Led by their doyen Ossius of Cordova these western 
bishops castigated those of their fellows who habitually frequented the 
imperial court from motives of worldly ambition, and not a proper 
Christian concern for the poor and underprivileged (Can. 8 ); and they 
aimed to regulate such episcopal approaches to the government by having 
them channelled through provincial metropolitan bishops, even author- 
izing bishops travelling to the court to be interrogated en route about the 
reasons for their journey (Can. 1 1 ). 4 

That Ossius and his colleagues at Sardica should lay claim to ecclesiasti- 
cal autonomy and seek to distance the church and its concerns from the 
secular government was less a matter of principle than a fact of current 
church politics: the supporters of Athanasius consistently accused his 
detractors of sheltering behind the apparatus of the state to subvert the 
church’s own procedures, and it was in such a context that bishop Julius of 
Rome first invoked the tradition of his authority as the successor of Peter . 5 
But in the post-Constantinian empire, ‘church’ and ‘state’ were inseparable 
categories, and neither camp at Sardica was in any position to evade the 
legacy of Constantine’s imperial takeover of Christian institutions — not 
least the management of church councils: both west and east assembled on 
the instructions of the emperors, and both travelled with access to the facil- 
ities of the imperial cursus — none could be under any illusion that the gath- 
ering was other than an instrument of imperial policy with the object of 
forging ecclesiastical unity, especially in the presence of a senior comes and 
palace official from Constantius’ court . 6 There is some irony in the fact that 
Ossius should take the leading role in affecting to separate church from 
emperor, when it was he who, at Nicaea, had been actively involved in the 
Constantinian revolution which had irrevocably united them. The 
Christian church in the Roman empire had been transformed from an 
object of (at best) official indifference and (at worst, and most recently) 
active hostility into the recipient of favour, privilege and protection. The 
beneficia which the Roman emperor traditionally bestowed on his most hon- 
oured subjects were now the preserve of the Christians, as churches 
acquired new buildings and prosperity, and their leaders recognition and 
status in the world at large. For an emperor increasingly convinced of his 
own special responsibility as a servant of his new-found God there was 
never a question that he — even though an unbaptized layman — was inter- 
vening in matters beyond his sphere; indeed the church’s own bishops, 



3 On these ‘appeal canons’, nos. 5c, 4, 7 (Larin), see Hess (19)8) 109—27, with summary by Barnes, 
Athanasius 78—80. 4 Hess (1 9 j 8) 128—56 (I follow his numbering of the Latin canons). 

5 In writing to Athanasius’ opponents in the east see Athan. ApoL c. Ar. xxxv. 

6 The comes Strategius Musonianus (future praetorian prefect of the East) and castrensis Hesychius: 
Athan. ApoL c. Ar. xxxvi, Hist. Ar. xv. A former prefect of Egypt, Philagrius, was also close at hand: 
Festal Index , 1 j. On the political context of the council, Barnes, Athanasius 71 ff. 
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encouraged by their unaccustomed recognition, were only too ready to 
‘appeal to Caesar’ and invoke the emperor as arbiter of their differences. 
Their access to the court made them a new breed of amici Caesaris, ‘fellow 
servants’ of Constantine in their Christian duty, and receiving from him 
hospitality and generosity on an imperial scale: one of their number, 
Constantine’s panegyrist Eusebius of Caesarea, in a moment of exuberant 
fancy imagined the emperor surrounded by bishops in his palace as an 
image of God’s kingdom in heaven. 7 

Of many Constantinian occasions which might serve to illustrate this 
convergence of state and church the most pervasively influential was the 
council of Nicaea in the summer of 325 (actually the context of Eusebius’ 
foretaste of the kingdom). With the aid of bishop Ossius, Constantine had 
turned the church’s internal conciliar mechanism into an instrument of his 
own grand design for ecclesiastical harmony, and the bishops who attended 
in his presence into something resembling imperial agents and courtiers. It 
was a process reminiscent of the transformation of the Roman senate 
under Augustus and his successors, accompanied by the same exaggerated 
expressions of deference and respect on the part of the emperor, and the 
same acquiescence among bishops eyeing the opportunities of the 
moment. Nicaea even revealed no lack of willingness to accept the implica- 
tions of the ‘secular’ enforcement of the council’s conclusions - that dis- 
senting bishops would incur the emperor’s punishments. Bishops ordered 
from their sees by imperial command (a catalogue which begins with the 
aftermath of Nicaea) were to become as revealing an indication of the 
church’s ‘public’ status as were those who shared the emperor’s table. Some 
two years after the council of Nicaea, a gathering of bishops at Antioch 
issued canons which show the first signs of reaction against the emperor’s 
role in the resolution of ecclesiastical disputes; yet that did not prevent the 
bishops whom this council deposed from office (including the bishop of 
Antioch) from being sent into exile on the emperor’s orders. 8 



II. ORGANIZATION AND HIERARCHY 

Besides reflecting the political absorption of the church’s leaders into the 
machinery of imperial rewards and punishments, the council of Nicaea 
had also given formal recognition to an ecclesiastical organization based on 
that of the Roman state. 9 However varied and irregular the advance of 

7 V. Const, hi . 1 5.2. For Constantine’s self-portrayal as the ‘fellow servant’ of bishops, see (e.g.) V. 
Const . 1 11. 1 7.2. 

8 For the exiled bishops, see Barnes, CE 227—8. Cone. Antioch. Can. 12 QonkeT$ t Acta 52) expresses 
reservations about ‘troubling the ears of the emperor’ (these canons were wrongly attributed in the 
tradition to the 341 council at Antioch). 

9 For what follows in this section, see generally Gaudemet (1958) 322-30, 378— 407; Jones, LRE 
874-94. 
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Christianity in different areas of the empire, it had adopted structures 
which stemmed from the surrounding ‘secular’ framework. In the early 
fourth century this process of structural assimilation was far more 
advanced in the eastern empire (whence almost all of the bishops at Nicaea 
originated), where not only was Christianity more deeply entrenched, but 
the civic focus of secular administration had the longest history. For the 
bishops assembled at Nicaea, the fundamental unit of ecclesiastical 
organization as of secular government was the city and its surrounding ter- 
ritory, each with its own autonomous bishop and dependent clergy who 
had the care of the congregation within their boundaries. Even before 
Nicaea it had become a tenet of church discipline — to be reiterated by sub- 
sequent synods — that no bishop, priest or deacon should transfer from the 
city in which he was ordained — although no ecclesiastical canon, any more 
than imperial laws striving to enforce immobility, could contain the ambi- 
tions and careers of individual clerics, especially bishops who gained polit- 
ical advantage from moving to more influential sees (among the notable 
prelates of Constantius’ reign, for example, Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Valens of Mursa and Eudoxius of Antioch all defied the rules against epis- 
copal translations). 10 Yet the identification of bishop and clergy with the 
basic unit of secular government remained a cardinal reflection of the 
church’s acknowledged place in the workings of the empire. Each bishop 
should have his civic status. Thus the western half of the council at Sardica 
in 343 accepted that it was inappropriate to consecrate a bishop for a 
‘village or small city, for which one presbyter alone is adequate ... if a city 
is discovered to have a congregation sufficiently numerous to be thought 
worthy of a bishopric, it shall have one’. 11 The bishops were perhaps 
reflecting the less urbanized government of the western provinces which 
they represented, as also their less advanced state of Christianization; but 
they share the sense of the bishop’s local importance dictated by his 
identification with his city. Constantine had earlier provided an example of 
precisely what the Sardica bishops envisaged, when in according city status 
to Maiuma, the port of Gaza, he had provided its predominantly Christian 
population with their own bishop and clergy — who survived even after 
Julian reincorporated Maiuma into the city territory of Gaza (Sozom. HE 
v. 3 .6ff.). 

The number of bishoprics was constantly on the increase, though with 
much regional variation in their distribution. Even into the fifth century 
the remote Black Sea province of Scythia had only a single bishop, at 
Tomi (Sozom. HE vi.21.3), while at the other extreme the North 
African provinces could count their sees in hundreds; here the pattern of 

10 For the prohibition on moving to another city, see Com. Arelat. Can. 2, 21 (Jonkers, Acta 24, 28); 
Cone. Nicacn. Can 1 5 (Jonkers, 44); Cone. Antioch. Can. 21 (Jonkers, 54). Socr. HE vn.36 provides a list 
of bishops who changed sees. 11 Can. 6 Latin (Hess (1958), 100-3). 
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correspondence with the secular administration breaks down, for the 
rivalry of Catholics and Donatists led not only to the proliferation of 
bishoprics competing for the same towns, but to each side accusing the 
other of creating sees on estates and in the countryside as well as in the 
cities. 12 Behind such accusations, however, still lurked the view represented 
by the council of Sardica that a bishop’s status required that he should have 
a city to his name. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the fact that 
in areas of the empire where ‘rural bishops’ ( chorepiscopt ) were a recognized 
institution, as for example in the extensive region of central Asia Minor 
attached to Cappadocian Caesarea, their authority was officially circum- 
scribed and subordinate to the bishop of the city in whose territory they 
lay: having no separate cities of their own, they were not bishops in their 
own right. 13 

Bishoprics based in the city territories of secular administration fell nat- 
urally within the boundaries of the Roman province to which they 
belonged. Christian organization again took its institutional lead from 
existing structures, and once more it was the council of Nicaea which for- 
mally regulated what was already the practice of the evolving church in the 
eastern empire. To resolve disputes between bishops, or between bishops 
and their clergy or laity, Nicaea (Can. 5) prescribed councils of bishops to 
be held twice a year in each province, in spring and autumn - times which 
were further specified by the bishops who met at Antioch in 327 (Can. 20) 
as ‘in the fourth week of Pentecost’ (i.e. the season after Easter) and the 
Ides of October. These arrangements provided prominence and authority 
to the bishop of the chief city in each province, or ‘metropolitan’, who had 
responsibility for summoning the provincial synod and charge of its pro- 
ceedings, and whose consent was required for any agreed action, as for any 
intervention by an individual bishop outside the bounds of his own see. He 
was also accorded a formal veto over the appointment of bishops in his 
province. 14 Where the city autonomy of local churches was represented by 
the single bishop, the autonomy of each province thus focused on its met- 
ropolitan. The bishops at Antioch (Can. 9) found very practical reasons 
why this should be so: ‘the bishop in the metropolis undertakes responsibil- 
ity for the whole province because it is in the metropolis that all those with 
business to settle assemble from everywhere’. The basis of the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy which elevated the metropolitan bishop in each province was 
simply that his was the most important city, centre of communications and 



12 See the proceedings of the first session of the conference at Carthage in 41 1 (ed. Lancel, SCbnt. 
194), 181—2; on the number of African sees derived from documents of this conference, see Lancel’s 
introduction, 107-90. For African bishoprics, see further Eck (1983), Lancel (1990). 

13 So Cone. Aneyr. Can. 13 (Jonkers, Acta 32), Cone. Antioch. Can. 10 (51), Cone. Laodic. Can. 57 (93). 
For instances of chorepiscopt see refs, at Jones, LRE hi. 295 n. 14. 

14 Cone. Nicaen. Can. 4, 6 (Jonkers, 40-1); see further, Gaudemet (1958) 380-9. 
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seat of the provincial government: with the principal city of the province 
housing both Roman governor and metropolitan bishop, secular and eccle- 
siastical organization converged. 

Yet such neat coincidence, which might appear logical and practical to 
the minds of synods seeking to order and regulate church discipline, was 
not always so readily workable ‘on the ground’. The bishops at Nicaea had 
already identified one local instance where the secular arrangements did 
not sit well with ecclesiastical claims of precedence. The bishop of 
Jerusalem, cradle of the faith and prime see of Christendom, was a reluc- 
tant subordinate of his metropolitan superior at the provincial headquar- 
ters of Caesarea. 15 To this the council offered a judgement of Solomon 
(Can. 7), which endorsed the ‘custom and ancient tradition’ giving pre- 
eminence to Jerusalem, while at the same time according its bishop second 
place below the metropolitan, even emphasizing the secular basis of the 
hierarchy by referring to Jerusalem by its official Roman name of Aelia. It 
was to be over a century before the primacy of the see of Jerusalem was 
officially recognized by church canons, but in the intervening generations 
the issue was a source of running political conflict between the bishops of 
Jersualem and Caesarea. 16 The prerogatives and status of the metropolitan 
had become a prize reflecting the church’s public standing in the fourth 
century, and it was a matter of resentment that they should be denied to a 
bishopric with the historical stature of Christian Jerusalem. 

The continuing reorganization and subdivision of provinces might also 
threaten the synchronism of secular and ecclesiastical structures. It was 
open to bishops to claim that metropolitan authority sanctioned by the 
higher verdict of church councils was not subject to the whims of redrawn 
provincial boundaries: in the words of bishop Innocent of Rome in the 
early fifth century, ‘it is not right that the church of God should be changed 
to suit the flexibility of worldly requirements, nor should it be subject to 
the promotions and divisions which the emperor may presume to make for 
his own reasons’. 17 Similar arguments had doubtless encouraged Basil of 
Caesarea in the 370s in his feud with the bishop of Tyana over responsibil- 
ity for Valens’ newly created province of Cappadocia Secunda. 18 The same 
tensions are evident among the churches of southern Gaul around the end 
of the century, as they aspired to a degree of organization and hierarchy to 
match that which the eastern provinces had already attained by the time of 
Constantine. A council across the Alps at Turin in 398 sought to regulate 
disputes over episcopal precedence. 19 Proculus of Marseilles, for example, 



15 See Walker (1990) passim , esp. 52-7. 

16 For the recognition of a ‘patriarchate’ of Jerusalem by the council of Chalcedon in 451, see A CO 

(ed. Schwartz) 11.1, 364-6. 17 Ep. 24.2 {PL xx. 5 48-9). 

18 On this ‘war between bishops’, see Greg. Naz. Or. XLIH.58 {PC xxxvi. 571), with Van Dam (1986) 
62—8. 19 See Mathisen (1989) 22-6. 
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although his see belonged to the province of Viennensis, was acting as met- 
ropolitan and consecrating bishops over the border in the recently formed 
province of Narbonensis Secunda; while within Viennensis itself, in a 
situation reminiscent of that which prevailed in Palestine, the metropolitan 
claims of the administrative centre of Vienne were being challenged by the 
ancient and grander bishopric of Arles — which advertised apostolic 
connections through the tradition of its foundation by St Trophimus, 
despatched from Rome by no less than St Peter himself. The Turin council 
sat magnificently on several fences: upholding the principle of observing 
provincial boundaries, yet endorsing the extra-provincial prerogatives of 
Proculus as a personal privilege for his own lifetime; and recognizing that 
the province of Viennensis should have a single metropolitan, yet decree- 
ingin the interim that the two disputants should divide its territory between 
them. 20 The ecclesiastical ambitions of Arles, it would soon emerge, would 
not rest content with such diplomatic fudging. 

The Nicaea principle of an ecclesiastical hierarchy mirroring the institu- 
tions of civil government thus found itself in competition with the polit- 
ical rivalries and inherited traditions of certain bishops and sees, which did 
not always conform easily to the contemporary map of the Roman empire. 
The very principle of identifying the structures of church and state was in 
itself an invitation to bishops to display the worldliness and ambition of 
public figures at large. Nicaea had already had to acknowledge the wider 
remit of certain sees whose authority transcended even provincial bound- 
aries, endorsing (Can. 6) the ‘ancient custom’ which granted the bishop of 
Alexandria prerogatives over ‘Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis’. Alexandria was 
thus confirmed in its exercise of metropolitan rights over the whole of pre- 
Diocletianic Egypt, regardless of the new smaller provinces into which the 
area was now divided — ecclesiastically, it remained the single preserve of 
the bishop of Alexandria, whose control over the rest of the bishops, not 
least authority over their appointment, was what gave Athanasius and his 
successors their formidable power-base in the wider political controversies 
of the day. The neighbouring province of Pentapolis (Cyrenaica), although 
never part of Roman Egypt, also fell within Alexandria’s empire: when 
Synesius became bishop of Ptolemais in 41 1(?), although formally metro- 
politan of the province, he owed his consecration to Theophilus of 
Alexandria, and he continued to recognize Theophilus as his superior when 
it came to the internal ordering and discipline of the churches in 
Pentapolis. 21 



20 For text of the council’s decisions, see Gaudemet (ed.). Candles Gaulois du IV‘ siecle (SChret. 241) 
136-40. 

21 See Uebeschuet2, Barbarians and Bishops 2 3 3. For the disputed date of Synesius’ consecration, see 
Liebeschuet2 (1986) 1 80-3, and now Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politics 409-1 1 . Barnes (1986b) 
argued for 407. 
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The special authority accorded to the bishop of Alexandria at Nicaea had 
been justified on the grounds that such a position was already customary 
for his counterpart in Rome and, the same canon proceeds, ‘privileges are 
to be preserved for the churches in Antioch and in other provinces’. In the 
case of Rome, the bishop’s metropolitan arena was the group of provinces 
in the south of the peninsula which made up Italia Suburbicaria: as with 
Alexandria and the rest of Egypt, the prerogatives of Rome defied the new 
borders of Diocletian’s provincialization of Italy, and extended over all the 
local bishops in the region. 22 The formal extent of Antioch’s primacy is less 
apparent. The city’s importance in the east, and especially its credentials as 
a place of Christian origins - which were second only to those of Jerusalem 
- naturally gave it a special rank in ecclesiastical precedence, and the elec- 
tions of its bishops were occasions important enough to draw repre- 
sentatives from all round the eastern Mediterranean; 23 but Antioch did not 
lay claim to metropolitan authority beyond its own province of Syria, and 
the rest of the provinces of the east retained their own metropolitans in 
their principal cities as envisaged by the council of Nicaea. Antioch’s posi- 
tion in the region appears similar to that of Carthage in North Africa, where 
again the prestige of city and bishopric gave it a primacy by no means con- 
fined to its immediate province: the Donatist controversy would not have 
arisen but for the interest of the Numidian bishops in the appointment of 
a bishop of Carthage satisfactory to them. 

These questions of precedence again commanded the attention of the 
council of bishops which Theodosius summoned to Constantinople in 
381, provoked once more by the ambitions of the see of Alexandria — the 
previous year the Alexandrian bishop had briefly intruded his own 
nominee Maximus (the ‘Cynic’) as bishop of the Catholic congregation in 
Constantinople. 24 This was a political intervention well beyond the formal 
bounds of his authority in Egypt, and the bishops at Constantinople pro- 
ceeded to define the extent of Alexandria’s prerogatives no longer (as at 
Nicaea) in terms of privileged custom, but now in conformity with the ter- 
ritorial limits of the secular diocese of Egypt (which had been separated 
from the diocese of the East in the reign of Valens). 25 In invoking the five 
dioceses of the eastern empire — Egypt, Oriens, Asiana, Pontica and 
Thrace — the Constantinople council was extending the identification of 
ecclesiastical and secular structures to the administrative level above that of 
the province (where it had rested at Nicaea), and providing for a layer of 
church jurisdiction to correspond to that of the diocese, although still 



22 Including, it appears, the island of Sicily, but not Sardinia: Jones, LRE 884. 

23 As at the gathering c. 328 which elected Euphronius as bishop: Euseb. K Const. 111.62.1. 

24 An episode narrated from a hostile standpoint by Greg. Naz. Or Vila Sun, 728-1 1 12 (ed.Jungck); 
for summary, Dagron, Naissame 450 n. 2. 

25 Cone. Constant. Can. 2 (Jonkers, Acta 107). For discussion, Ritter (1965) 83—96. 
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explicitly preserving the autonomy of the metropolitan and his provincial 
synod in each province. Where disputes could not be resolved in the 
province, the bishops at Constantinople expected that neighbouring 
provinces within the diocese might be called upon to provide a wider ‘court 
of appeal’. 26 But the dioseses were also envisaged as the boundaries of the 
bishops’ affairs, beyond which they were not to trespass; more particularly, 
the traditional primacies of Alexandria and Antioch (the only two sees 
specifically identified in the canon) were limited to their respective dioce- 
ses of Egypt and Oriens. The reason for the restrictive emphasis — besides 
the specific occasion of Maximus’ intrusion — is not far to seek: Alexandria 
and Antioch now faced competition for supremacy among the churches of 
the eastern empire from the awakening pretensions of the see of 
Constantinople. The 381 council identified a new ‘seniority of honour’ for 
the bishop of Constantinople, ‘next after the bishop of Rome because 
Constantinople is new Rome’ (Can. 3). 27 Such was the secular status of 
Constantinople as the eastern capital and equal of Rome that by 381 its 
Christian bishop could not be left behind. The bishops gave no precise 
definition or scope to his authority, but implied a general superiority over 
all the churches of the east. 

Like Nicaea before it, the council of Constantinople was occupied in 
regulating discipline and precedence for a church which was now insepa- 
rable from the political and administrative organization of the Roman 
empire. Brought together under the emperor’s patronage, the bishops 
agreed canons which were essentially an exercise in providing a cover of 
ecclesiastical order and dignity for a church structure which at every level 
from city to imperial capital reproduced its secular surroundings. The rise 
of the see of Constantinople is the most striking instance: its challenge to 
the inherited ecclesiastical standing of Antioch and (especially) Alexandria 
was dictated entirely by its imperial status. Even before emperors took up 
permanent residence in the city, careerist bishops like Eusebius of 
Nicomedia (in 337) and Eudoxius of Antioch (in 360) had seen the polit- 
ical advantages of a transfer to Constantinople and proximity to the court; 
with the advent of Theodosius and his dynasty, and a continuous imperial 
presence in Constantinople, its bishops were at the centre of government, 
and could expect imperial endorsement of their authority - as when, in 42 1 , 
Theodosius II instructed the prefect of Illyricum to observe ‘the ancient 
canons of the church’ (i.e. canon 3 of the council of Constantinople) 
which gave to the see of Constantinople ‘the prerogatives of old Rome’. 28 



26 The possibility that a metropolitan bishop might summon arbiters from a neighbouring province 
had already been envisaged by the Antioch council of 527, Can. 14 (jonkers, Acta 52). 

27 On the emergence of the ‘patriarchate’ of Constantinople, see Dagron, Naissance 4 5 4ff. 

28 C. Tb. xvi. 2.45. For the context, the intervention of the Roman see in the affairs of Illyricum, see 
p. 249 below. 
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Although the bishops of Alexandria continued to strive against this inbuilt 
precedence - and Theophilus’ prominent contribution to the downfall of 
John Chrysostom indicates a measure of success — they now confronted a 
rival with all the advantages of a position established at the heart of the 
empire. 29 As in the provinces the metropolitan bishop in the chief city was 
at the centre of communications and the natural focus for church affairs in 
his area, so Constantinople was the metropolitan ‘writ large’: local church 
leaders from around the eastern provinces, like their secular counterparts, 
gravitated towards the hub of the imperial city — and it became established 
practice for the bishops of Constantinople to reinforce their authority by 
assembling regular synods of those bishops who found themselves in the 
capital (ovvoSos iv 8 r)fj.ovaa ). i0 When it came to the setding of disputes or 
receiving appeals, Constantinople had no formal authority like that speci- 
fied for Alexandria in Egypt or Antioch in Oriens, but its ‘seniority of 
honour’ could be invoked to justify intervention, especially in the three 
neighbouring dioceses of Asiana, Pontica and Thrace, where the council of 
Constantinople had identified no sees with special status. In 402 John 
Chrysostom used the occasion of an invitation to setde the disputed affairs 
of the bishopric of Ephesus to show his hand in the Asian diocese, depos- 
ing a number of bishops and installing his own proteges in their stead, and 
replacing the bishop of Nicomedia (in the diocese of Pontica). 31 Such 
actions in practice owed more to Constantinople’s prestige as the capital 
city than to the vague affirmations of ecclesiastical canons. 

The progress of the bishop of ‘new Rome’, disputing dominance of the 
eastern church with Adexandria or Antioch, was also a matter of no small 
interest to the occupant of the see of old Rome on the Tiber. Over and 
above its formally defined rights as the metropolitan bishopric of Italia 
Suburbicaria, Rome of course had appropriated a more universal primacy 
as the only apostolic see in the western empire, its bishops the successors 
of St Peter. The bishops atSardica in 343 began to formulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Roman bishop ostensibly, as we have seen, as a reaction 
against the rush to involve the imperial power as a court of last resort for 
settling church issues. But it would be misleading to suppose that the early 
growth of the papacy was itself a development untainted by the pervasive 
overlap of sacred and secular institutions. The roots of its bishop’s 
supremacy lay in Rome’s unique status as the real ‘metropolis’ of the 
empire: as early as the second century, arguments for the authority of the 
Roman see had been based on the city’s cosmopolitan and universal char- 
acter; and when Constantius in 35 5 sought to bolster the condemnation of 

29 On the rivalry between Alexandria and Constantinople, see the classic treatment by Baynes (1955) 
97—1 15. 30 An instance at Pall. Dial dt Vita S. lob. Cbrys. xm.i 50-9 (ed. Malingrey, SCbrit. 341). 

31 Sozom. HE vii 1.6; for the Ephesus episode, Pall. Dial. xm.i47ff. Cf. Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and 
Bishops 214—15. 
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Athanasius with the endorsement of the ‘higher authority of the bishop of 
the eternal city’ (Amm. Marc, xv.7.10), he was deferring as much to the uni- 
versal symbolism of urbs Roma as to any ecclesiastical primacy on the part 
of bishop Liberius. Liberius’ successor Damasus, at a Roman council in 
382, solemnly proclaimed the Petrine basis of his authority in answer to the 
novel pretensions of Constantinople endorsed by the eastern bishops only 
the previous year; 32 yet a few years earlier, in 378, Damasus and fellow 
bishops had not been averse to invoking the support of the emperor 
Gratian and secular officials to enforce his papal jurisdiction. 33 Even before 
this, the dispute over Athanasius and his allies had already drawn Julius and 
Liberius into the empire’s political divisions. The bishop of Rome was thus 
no more immune than other church leaders from absorption into the con- 
temporary Roman state. 

It was a tendency only accelerated by the ecclesiastical rivalry with ‘new 
Rome’, and the political separation of western and eastern empires. 
Precisely in the years after 395, when the lordship of the Roman world was 
divided between the sons of Theodosius, and the secular dioceses of 
eastern Illyricum — Macedonia and Dacia — became part of the eastern ter- 
ritory of Arcadius, the successors of Damasus on the cathedra Petri were 
extending their ecclesiastical empire over this region through the institu- 
tion of the ‘vicariate’ exercised in their name by the bishop of 
Thessalonica. 34 Popes from Siricius onwards delegated to successive 
bishops of Thessalonica a primacy in eastern Illyricum, and authority to 
represent the sedes apostolica in an area which now fell within the territory of 
the eastern government at Constantinople. This outpost of the Roman 
bishop not only challenged the ‘upstart’ claims of Constantinople, but also 
embroiled him in political confrontations between the two emperors: in 
421, for example, when pope Boniface’s involvement in a dispute over the 
bishopric of Corinth led to an exchange between Honorius and 
Theodosius II over the respective ecclesiastical rights of Rome and 
Constantinople, 35 and this at a time when there was already serious friction 
— even threats of war — between west and east (the eastern government had 
refused to recognize Honorius’ elevation of Constantius III as Augustus in 
February 421). 

The fortunes of other western sees also illustrate the close conjunction of 
secular importance and aspirations to ecclesiastical pre-eminence. In the last 
quarter of the fourth century the combination of influential bishop 

32 Eat Mon. Occ. lur. Am. (ed. Turner) 1.2, 1 56: ‘sancta tamen Romana ecclesia nullis synodicis con- 
stitutis ceteris ecclesiis praelata est sed evangelica voce Domini et salvatoris nostri primatum obtinuit’. 
For this council, see Pi6tri, Roma Christiana 866-72. 

33 ColL AveU. {CSEL xxxv) xiii.i 1— 14 (rescript of Gratian to Aquiiinus, vie. Rom) ; cf. Pietri, Roma 

Christiana 741-8. 34 See Pietri, Roma Christiana 11, ch. 14. 

35 For the imperial letters, see PL xx.769-71; cf. C.Th. xvi.2.45. 
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(Ambrose) and frequent residence of emperors turned Milan into a see 
which was a match for Damasus’ Rome, wielding an influence felt beyond 
northern Italy as far afield as the Balkans, and across the Alps in Gaul. 36 In 
Gaul itself the leadership pretensions of the see of Arles, already on display 
at the Turin council of 398, were substantially strengthened when the city 
became the seat of Roman government in the region (in place of Trier) in 
the early years of the fifth century. Political demands and episcopal ambition 
coincided in the role exercised by bishop Patroclus, who owed his posses- 
sion of the see of Arles to the victory of Honorius’ general Constantius over 
the rebel Constantine III in 41 1; it was in the interests of the re-establish- 
ment of legitimate government in Gaul for the authority of Patroclus to be 
advanced at the expense of his rival Proculus of Marseilles (who had been 
linked to the regime of Constantine) — and the bishop of Rome was a willing 
ally in the process. 37 After his election in March 417 the new pope Zosimus 
lost no time in advising bishops in Gaul of the special merits of Patroclus of 
Arles, and of his see’s cherished association with Rome through the tradition 
of St Trophimus: Patroclus alone was empowered to issue letters of 
recommendation to bishops travelling to Rome or elsewhere from Gaul, and 
was specifically accorded the right of metropolitan to consecrate bishops, 
not only in his own province of Viennensis, but in the two Narbonensis 
provinces as well. 38 It was an encroachment on their territorial authority 
which neither Proculus of Marseilles nor the bishop of Narbonne, Hilary, 
would be content to accept, and Patroclus’ primacy was surrounded by con- 
troversy. Yet he continued to be seen as a useful ally by the government; 
when order was restored, and church privileges renewed, after the overthrow 
of Johannes’ usurpation in 423, it was still Patroclus who would be singled 
out as the representative of authority among the Gallic episcopate. 39 



III. A CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 

The formalities of ecclesiastical organization and the prominence asserted 
by some leading bishoprics, reflected a church increasingly identified with 
the public structures and political life of the late Roman empire. Its new 
place in the contemporary world was no less apparent in the physical evi- 
dence provided by its programme of new building and its expanding 
resources. In the generations after Constantine, following the example set 
by the first Christian emperor, church building replaced temples, baths and 
other secular works as the principal source of outlay for public and private 
munificence, and the civic landscape took on an increasingly Christian 

36 On Ambrose’s appointment of a bishop for Sirmium, chief city of Pannonia, see Paulin. K 
Ambros. xi; and for his presiding over a synod of Gallic bishops in Milan (390), Ambr. Ep. 51.6. For his 
role in northern Italy, Lizzi (1990), esp. 1 57—61. 37 See Mathisen (1989) 44-68. 

38 Zosim. Ep. 1 {PL xx.642— 5); cf. also Epp. 5—7 (665—9), 10-1 1 (673—5). 39 Const. Sirm. 6. 
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character — reflected not only in places of worship, but in a variety of char- 
itable establishments (hospitals and hostels) and monastic communities. 40 
Nor were such Christian buildings any longer confined to the peripheral 
locations which had been occupied by the first martyr shrines, as churches 
now began to encroach upon the heart of the city, alongside the rest of the 
public buildings and residential quarters which comprised the urban centre. 
This transformation of city topography was nowhere more apparent than 
in Rome, where the Constantinian foundations on the burial-grounds and 
imperial estates of the perimeter were supplemented not only by more such 
extramural churches (most notably the new basilica at St Paul’s tomb on the 
Ostian way, to this day designated as S. Paolo fuori le Mura), but also by a 
succession of church buildings within the walls to replace the ‘house 
churches’ of an earlier era. 41 Bishop Julius in the 340s built a basilica ‘close 
to the Forum of the divine Trajan’, and another ‘across the Tiber’ (the 
ancestor of S. Maria in Trastevere); his successor Liberius added ‘the basil- 
ica which bears his name close to the market of Livia’; while later Roman 
bishops in their turn contributed to this proliferation of urban churches. 
More new ecclesiastical building in Rome was owed to the generosity of 
wealthy laymen, like the pious senator and friend of Jerome, Pammachius, 
whose church foundations included SS. Giovanni e Paolo in a residential 
quarter on the Caelian Hill, or the rich widow Vestina, among whose 
bequests was the basilica in honour of the Milanese saints Gervasius and 
Protasius, dedicated by pope Innocent in the early years of the fifth century 
(the present S. Vitale). 42 By the middle of the century most of Rome’s 
administrative regiones — and its residential areas — would each embrace one 
or more of these congregational basilicas (to say nothing of baptisteries 
and other attendant buildings), enough to provide clear confirmation of 
the public standing and centrality of Roman Christianity, even if not to 
accommodate all of the city’s burgeoning Christian congregation. 43 

The other major cities of the empire have left less documentation of the 
extent of their church buildings, but the same growing urban prominence 
was clearly widespread. Athanasius’ Alexandria was a city of numerous 
churches, dominated by a new ‘great church’ built in the 350s on the site 
of a temple of the imperial cult. 44 Meanwhile Antioch’s monumental 

The urban tissue of the classical town was already weakening in many places’: Markus, End of 
Ancient Christianity i jo (with bibliography at n. J4). Cf. esp. for Italy, Ward-Perkins, Public Building 51—84. 
For the main themes of this urban transformation, see Dagron (1977). 

41 On the post-Cons tan rini an ecclesiastical topography of Rome, see Krautheimer, Rome 33#. and 
(1983) 93-121. 

42 The principal source is the catalogue preserved in the Liber Pontificals (ed. Duchesne, voL 1), 36#. 
For Pammachius’ foundation, see De Rossi, ICUR 11, 150 no. 20. 

43 A point stressed by Krautheimer (1983) 102-3. 

44 The subject of accusations that Athanasius had conducted services there before the building was 
formally consecrated: Athan. ApoL ad Const, xiv-xvm. On churches in Alexandria, see Martin (1984a); 
the main source is Epiphan. Pan. 69.1—2 {GCS xxxvn.t 52-4). 
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buildings were enhanced by the new golden-domed cathedral dedicated in 
Constantius’ presence in 341, to which bishop Meletius was later to add a 
church to house the remains of the local martyr-saint Babylas. 45 At 
Constantinople the tally of church buildings increased steadily in the 
generations after Constantine (in the 380s Egeria found there ‘churches, 
apostles’ shrines and very many martyrin' in which to offer her prayers: It. 
Eg. 23.9), while in the time of bishop Macedonius, under Constantius II, 
the eastern capital also began to witness the emergence of a network of 
monasteries and charitable establishments (which would be further devel- 
oped during the episcopate of John Chrysostom). 46 Among western cities 
Carthage in the late fourth century could boast at least a dozen churches 
(including three shrines of its principal saint, Cyprian); 47 while Milan in 
Ambrose’s day already had both ‘old’ and ‘new’ cathedrals within the city 
walls, as well as several extramural basilicas, to which Ambrose himself 
added a further three to accommodate the newly acquired remains of 
saints. 48 Away from the limelight of imperial cities, bishop Augustine at 
Hippo occupied what has been described as a ‘Christian quarter’ in the 
midst of the town’s wealthy residential suburbs, with his bishop’s house 
alongside the main church and its baptistery; elsewhere in Hippo in his day, 
besides the rival church of the Donatists, were at least two other basilicas 
as well as local martyria and monasteries 49 In the territory of Cappadocian 
Caesarea, bishop Basil’s celebrated building-complex of hospitals, hostels 
and other charitable institutions was so extensive that it amounted to a ‘new 
city’ in itself. 50 

This proliferation of church buildings around, and increasingly within, 
the cities of the empire represented more than an obvious transformation 
of the physical landscape — it testified also to a sea-change in the rhythm of 
civic life. The cycle of communal festivals and religious ceremonial once 
the preserve of the old gods and their temples was being eroded by the new 
prominence of Christianity, and the feasts of the church began to displace 
pagan celebrations at the heart of public experience. 51 It was a lengthy and 
uneven process in different regions of the empire, and one which would 
not be complete for several generations, but it was the second half of the 
fourth century which saw the greatest impetus for change. The Roman 



45 See Downey, Antioch 342—69, 415-16. 

46 On monastic foundations in Constantinople, see Dagron (1970) 246#., and Dagron, Naissance 439, 
5ioff. 47 Saxer(i98o) 182—7, 1 89ff. 

48 The ecclesiastical topography of fourth-century Milan is a controversial minefield, reflected in 
Krautheimer (1983) 68—92. 

49 On Hippo and its churches. Van der Meer (1961) 16—25; cf. Brown, Augustine 190. Marec’s 
archaeological reconstruction is queried by Saxer (1980) 173—82. 

50 Greg. Naz. Or. XLin.63 (/ 3 C7xxxvi.577); cf. Sozom. HE vi.34.9. 

51 For Christianized perceptions of the passage of time, see Markus, End of Ancient Christianity , pt. 
11. 
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Calendar of 3J4, for example, while recording an official almanac which 
remained that of the traditional festivals associated with the pagan gods, 
also bears witness to a growing list of ceremonies and commemorations 
which marked the Christian year in the capital . 52 With the passage of time 
redefined from a Christian perspective, Roman chronology would depend 
as much on computations of the date of Easter and catalogues of bishops 
and martyrs as on lists of consuls and prefects. Around the winter solstice, 
the festival of Sol Invictus made way for the celebration of the birth of 
Christ, and a clutch of spring pagan festivals falling in March and April 
came to be overshadowed by the Christian Good Friday and Easter: an 
‘ecclesiastical year’ was beginning to shape the civic calendar, with its proto- 
type in the pattern of annual liturgy established around the places marking 
Christ’s earthly life in the Holy Land — and transmitted far afield by return- 
ing pilgrims . 53 In the face of this recurring cycle of Christian worship, 
enacted in newly prominent church buildings, the festivals of the old gods 
ceased to define the framework of urban public life. 

The framework was constructed not only out of the universal cere- 
monies of the church’s year, but also increasingly out of the commemora- 
tion of local saints and martyrs whose feasts crowded into the emerging 
Christian calendar. In every sense, the sacred dead moved to the centre of 
the urban stage . 54 Towns and cities which had previously traced their 
origins to pagan heroes or had revered protecting deities from the old pan- 
theon now enthusiastically embraced Christian patron saints. At Rome 
bishop Damasus, through new buildings and grandiose inscriptions, pub- 
licized the martyrs whose tombs ringed the walls as the new champions of 
the city’s prestige - and none more so than saints Peter and Paul, now set 
to displace Romulus and Remus in the role of Rome’s founding fathers . 55 
The martyr poems of Prudentius evince a similar parade of civic pride in 
the identification with local saints among the cities of Spain ; 56 while in 
Africa the memory of Cyprian was so central to the Christian identity of 
Carthage that among its fourth-century churches the city boasted no fewer 
than three separate shrines in honour of the martyred bishop . 57 Even small 
communities like Nola in Campania, by promoting the glories of its local 
martyr Felix, redirected civic loyalties towards Christian saints. In terms of 



52 Salzman, Roman Time. 

53 On the influential Jerusalem liturgy, see Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage, ch. 5; Baldovin (1987) 45-104; 
Smith (1987) 91— 5 (esp. 92, on the movement from private worship ‘to an overwhelmingly public and 
civic one of parade and procession 1 ). 

54 I take my cue from Brown, Cults of the Saints 4ft., and Markus, End of Ancient Christianity , esp. 1 4 5 ff. 

55 Pietri, Roma Christiana 529-46; Huskinson (1982). On Damasus, see further Pietri (1986), esp. jiff. 
See Matthews, Western Aristocracies 148, ‘a Christian alternative to the civic patriotism of the pagan 

empire’; Palmer (1989) 95—6; Roberts (1993) 19-37, on martyrs and community. Note esp. Peristeph. 
iv. 5 3ff., on the benefits to Saragossa, in contrast to other cities, because of its numerical superiority of 
martyrs. 57 See p. 252 above, n. 47. 
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the physical environment, this meant the appearance of new church build- 
ings to house the treasured remains and the congregations who assembled 
to honour them - Nola, thanks to the munificence of the aristocratic land- 
owner Paulinus, gained a whole new urban complex around the cemetery 
site of Felix’s tomb 58 — as well as a new centre of gravity for public festi- 
vals and ceremonial. Cities were turned inside out as Christian bishop and 
clergy led their people away from the old urban centre, heartland of now 
discarded pagan gods, to the martyr shrines which encircled the outskirts. 
Paulinus regularly exulted in the crowds which flocked around Felix’s build- 
ings at Nola for the annual commemoration; 59 while Jerome (Ep. 107. 1) 
would portray the whole city of Rome ‘uprooted from its foundations’ as 
the people deserted pagan temples for their new Christian patron saints. 
Another Roman visitor, Prudentius, pictured the crowds assembled for the 
joint celebration of Peter and Paul (29 June), and the swirling movement 
of the plebs Romula making its way through the city between the two shrines 
on the Vatican hill and on the l Sta Ostiense — enveloping Rome in an active 
public demonstration of its people’s new-found Christian heritage. 60 

The saints themselves were increasingly abandoning their extramural 
tombs to be ceremoniously reinterred in new city basilicas. In 362, for 
example, Antioch’s Christian population asserted their defiance of Julian’s 
pagan revival by triumphantly escorting the body of their martyr Babylas 
to his resting-place within the walls (where he would later be honoured with 
a new basilica by bishop Meletius); 61 while at Milan, amid much popular 
acclaim, bishop Ambrose presided over the ‘translation’ of martyrs’ 
remains to august new basilicas around the city. 62 In the same year (386) as 
the most celebrated of these transfers, that of Gervasius and Protasius, an 
eastern law of Theodosius vainly tried to confine the martyrs to their burial 
places beyond city walls. 63 The traditional prohibition of tomb violation 
was assuming a new urgency, as communities sought to enhance their 
Christian credentials by importing into their midst the remains of saints 
and martyrs which had hitherto lain in peripheral cemeteries. There were 
widespread transfers of relics, and on a scale which far transcended local 
reinterments. 64 Already in the 350s Constantinople was fast accumulating a 
Christian pedigree by means of the importation of apostles’ remains from 
elsewhere in the east, and by the end of the century, as far away as north- 
ern Gaul, bishop Victricius of Rouen was hailing the advent of a diverse 
collection of martyrs’ relics which would provide new heavenly patrons for 
his city. 65 

The most prized source of such sanctified credentials was the Holy Land 

58 Tesrini (1985). 59 E.g. Carm. xiv.82— 5, xxvn.379-81. 60 Prudent. Peristeph. xii. 57 — 8. 

61 Sozom. HE v.19.18— 19, with Lieu (1989) 46-54. 62 Dassmann (1975). 

63 C.Tb. ix. 1 7.7 ‘humatum corpus nemo ad aiterum locum transferal. 64 Hunt (1981). 

65 De Laude Sand. 1; on Constantinople, cf. ch. 1, pp. 38-9 above. 
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itself — the reception of relics associated with the actual holy places of 
Christ would naturally serve to bolster the public prestige of local churches 
and their leaders not otherwise so blessed by Christian history. The most 
conveniendy portable item was the lignum crucis - so much so that by the 
middle of the fourth century numerous congregations around the 
Mediterranean world were already claiming possession of fragments of the 
cross originating from Jerusalem. 66 The possibilities were further enlarged 
when the ‘Holy Land connection’ and the enthusiasm for martyr-cult com- 
bined in the instance of St Stephen, the first Christian to die for his faith, 
whose tomb was remarkably ‘discovered’ near Jerusalem in December 
41 5. 67 Through the agency of Augustine’s protege Orosius, Stephen’s 
remains were transported to North Africa and elsewhere in the west, where 
they were to achieve wide circulation. 68 Given both his pre-eminence in the 
galaxy of saints and his Holy Land origins, Stephen brought confidence 
and esteem - to say nothing of his heavenly advocacy - to those commu- 
nities which claimed a share of his relics, and his very mobility across the 
empire was symptomatic of the church’s public prominence and interna- 
tionalism (precisely at a time when the western Roman world was becom- 
ing fragmented and isolated by the onset of barbarian occupation). 

This movement of relics was facilitated by the travels of pilgrims return- 
ing from the shrines and celebrations of the saints: sermons preached in 
honour of martyrs commonly lay stress on the crowds of pilgrims who 
gathered for the commemoration. 69 Although primarily, as we have seen, 
advertisements of local Christian identity and community, many cults — like 
those of the Roman martyrs — were sufficiently famed to attract a wider 
circle of worshippers. Prudentius portrays the Roman congregation at 
Hippolytus’ tomb on the Via Tiburtina swollen by the convergence of the 
faithful from other Italian towns; 70 and similarly diverse gatherings marked 
Felix’s annual celebration at Nola, when Paulinus imagined the Appian Way 
‘disappearing’ under the swarm of pilgrims approaching the shrine. 71 
Paulinus himself was one of the many from central Italy and further afield 
who made the annual journey to Rome in June for the festival of Peter and 
Paul, the Christian ‘birthday’ of the city at the traditional heart of the 
Roman empire. But the most extensive Christian journeying in the post- 
Constantinian era was directed towards Jerusalem and the holy places of 
Palestine. While each locality was acquiring a new Christian topography and 
identity constructed around its churches and martyr shrines, the map of the 
Roman empire at large was being redrawn to focus on the Holy Land at its 



66 Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage 1 28 ff. 67 Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage 21 1-20. 

68 For the impact of their arrival on the island of Minorca, see Hunt (1982). 

69 See examples from Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa cited by Delehaye (193 3) 44-5. 

70 Peristeph. xi. 195-21 2; on Roman pilgrimages, see further, Bardy (1949). 

71 Carm. xiv.49-81, esp. 70 ‘confertis longe latet Appia turbis\ 
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centre. 72 Already as early as 33 3 an anonymous traveller from Bordeaux on 
the Adantic seaboard of Gaul set out on a distant pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
intent only on the objective of the holy places of the Bible: the city of 
Rome was no more than a staging-post on the return journey, and even the 
newly founded Constantinople claimed no special attention. 73 By the time 
Egeria and her companions were in Jerusalem some fifty years later 
(381—4), its Christian festivals and holy places were the focus for assemblies 
of well-travelled devotees from east and west alike. 74 At the same period, 
as exemplified by the westerners Jerome and Rufinus and their respective 
entourages, the region had begun to play host to an international 
concentration of pious endeavour and monastic settlement which would 
place it at the hub of the Christian Roman empire — a standing which would 
soon receive further confirmation in the arrival at the holy places of a 
stream of refugees uprooted from their environment by barbarian incur- 
sions in the west. 75 

The practical response to this upsurge of mobility, whether localized or 
long-distance, was the emergence of a network of hostels ( xenodochia ) 
administered by churches and monasteries to provide for the needs of the 
‘private’ Christian traveller plying the routes of the empire (to be dis- 
tinguished from those Christian bishops journeying to councils at imperial 
invitation, who were granted privileged access to the cursus publicus), and in 
the vicinity of pilgrim shrines and holy places. 76 The fourth century saw the 
main thoroughfare across Asia Minor linking Constantinople with the 
eastern Mediterranean (the route followed by both the Bordeaux pilgrim 
and Egeria) begin to assume the characteristics of an organized ‘pilgrims’ 
road’ — the institutions of Christian hospitality in the region were 
sufficiently in place by 362 to provoke envious observations from Julian on 
the charity of the ‘Galilaeans’ 77 - while holy places and saints’ tombs 
acquired conveniently adjacent xenodochia. Cyprian’s shrine on the water- 
front at Carthage could provide Augustine’s mother with lodging on the 
night when he set sail for Italy ( Conf. v.8.1 5); the younger Melania on arriv- 
ing in Jerusalem in 417 was able to reside in close proximity to the Holy 
Sepulchre, in the buildings surrounding Constantine’s church (V. Mel. 35). 
Paulinus’ Nola, too, had its pilgrim hostel, sufficiently close for its occu- 
pants to gaze into Felix’s shrine itself. 78 Unlike the Bordeaux pilgrim of 333, 
whose journey was still conducted against a background of ‘secular’ facil- 

72 See Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage Maraval (1985); Ousterhout (1990); Wilken (1992) 101— 2j. 

73 For text of the Itinerarium Burdigalense, see the edition of P. Geyer and O. Cunt2, CCSL 175 (1965). 

74 It. Eg. is most recendy edited by P. Maraval, SChrit. 296 (1982); Engl, trans. Wilkinson (1981). For 
Jerusalem’s cosmopolitan worship, see It. Eg. 47.3-4 (the trilingual liturgy), and 49.1 (pilgrims at the 
Dedication festival ‘de omnibus provinces’). 75 See Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage chs. 7-9. 

76 Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage 62-6; Maraval (1 985) 167—9. 77 Juh Ep- 84.430b— d Bidez. 

78 Paul. Nol. Carm. xxvi 1.400-2. Roman travellers would have the benefit of the Christian hostel at 
Portus founded by Pammachius: Jer. Ep. 66.1 1, 77.10. 
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ities for the traveller, without benefit of ecclesiastical provision, later pil- 
grims might expect to travel in an identifiably Christian environment, as the 
institutional organization of the church extended beyond urban centres 
and along the highways of the Roman empire. 



IV. WEALTH 

The provision of hospitality was only one of the manifold charitable 
commitments undertaken by a now institutionalized church mindful of the 
Gospel injunction to cater for the poor and needy. The selective generos- 
ity of wealthy individuals which had characterized the secular tradition of 
munificence gradually gave way to organized and universal Christian 
charity administered by bishops and their clergy. 79 This called for extensive 
building-schemes to provide the necessary facilities for the sick, poor and 
displaced — Basil’s ‘new city’ at Caesarea was the most famous example — 
and the administration of formal registers of those in need: Antioch offers 
the clearest evidence, where towards the end of the fourth century the 
church was providing each day for 5000 widows and virgins, as well as an 
unspecified number of other recipients, and attending to those in prison, 
hospital or on the move through the city. 80 Generations earlier, in the mid 
third century, the church of Rome was already supporting ‘over 1500 
widows along with others in distress’, in addition to the growing numbers 
of its own clergy (Eus. HE vi.43.11). These statistics imply an availability 
of wealth and resources which the churches could command even before 
Constantine, and which naturally expanded in the more favourable cir- 
cumstances of the fourth century. 81 Christian congregations had been for- 
mally recognized as owners of buildings and property (chiefly burial 
grounds) at least from the time of Gallienus, and in the aftermath of per- 
secution Constantine had restored to them the corporate possession of 
assets which had been confiscated or had fallen into other private hands. 
The emperor himself redirected the great tradition of imperial public 
works into Christian building, instructing his subordinates in the provinces 
to provide resources and manpower, and transferring the ownership of 
imperial properties to endow church foundations; as a more tangible 
advertisement of the emperor’s generosity, churches were presented with 
donations of precious plate and possessions from the palace coffers. 82 
Constantine’s successors followed his precedent. In Rome, for example, 

79 For economic background, see Padagean, Pauvrctc 181-96; and on charitable enterprises, Herrin 
099°). 

80 Joh. Chrys. Horn, in Matt . Lxvi.3 {PC Lvm.630). For similar provision by the church in Gaza, cf. 
Marc. Diac V. Porpb. 94. 

81 On the church’s wealth, see generally Gaudemet (1958) 288-31 5, Jones, I^RE 894-910. 

82 See, above all, the Roman list preserved under the name of bishop Silvester in Lib. Pont. 34 (ed. 
Duchesne, voL 1. lyiff.). 
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scene of many of Constantine’s ecclesiastical benefactions, Constantius 
added his own contribution to the completion of St Peter’s basilica, and in 
the 380s Valentinian II and Theodosius in turn embarked on the new and 
enlarged St Paul’s on the Ostian Way. 83 In Jerusalem, another principal 
target of Constantinian patronage, churches at the holy places received 
further gifts from his sons, and were later to benefit from the pious 
generosity of Theodosius II and his imperial relatives. 84 Also in the Holy 
Land, Arcadius’ empress Eudoxia is credited with the endowment of a 
church in Gaza on the site of the destroyed temple of Marnas, as well as a 
hostel for travellers to the city {V. Porph. 53). It is hard to imagine many 
local church leaders having the will to follow the austere example of bishop 
Martin at Tours, who reportedly refused gifts offered by Valentinian I; 85 for 
Rome’s Christian rulers it was the church which now provided the 
appropriate arena for traditional displays of virtuous imperial giving. 

The emperor’s wealthier subjects had similar notions, deriving both 
from a continuing history of aristocratic munificence, now redirected into 
ecclesiastical patronage, and (in some) from a new-found conversion to 
ascetic piety which disdained the possession of secular wealth: the Gallic 
senator Meropius Pontius Paulinus, to take one well-documented example, 
deserted a secular career for ordination to the priesthood, and devoted his 
very considerable resources to the glory of St Felix at Nola - to the 
incomprehension of his more worldly compatriot Ausonius. 86 In the 
western provinces in the early years of the fifth century this impetus 
towards pious donations was accelerated by the disruption of barbarian 
incursions threatening the stability of landed estates. Such was the back- 
ground to the liquidation of the widespread properties belonging to the 
refugee heiress Melania (the younger) and her senatorial husband Valerius 
Pinianus, a landholding said to have once yielded an annual revenue of 
120,000 solidr. of the proceeds given away, the lion’s share went to the 
benefit of the church, from occasional gifts of vestments and plate to sub- 
stantial monastic foundations (notably on the Mount of Olives in 
Jerusalem). 87 In her lavish donations Melania was following the precedent 
of other well-to-do grandes dames who had exchanged their affluence for a 
life of ascetic renunciation, such as her grandmother and namesake 
Melania the elder, or Jerome’s pious patroness Paula, whose wealth sup- 
ported his monastic establishment in Bethlehem. 88 Before they arrived in 

83 Krautheimer (1983) 104, with ColLAvell. in (the imperial rescript initiating the work); for St Peter’s, 
Krautheimer (1987). 

84 See Holum, Theodosian Empresses 103; for sons of Constantine, Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage 142. 

85 See Sulp. Sev. Dial. 1 1.5. 10. 

86 See Matthews, Western Aristocracies 1 51— 3. For evidence that Paulinus and other senatorial ascetics 
were not as careless of family fortunes as is sometimes supposed, see Harries (1984). 

87 See K Mel. 1 5 fF. (ed. Gorce, SCbrit. 90); Pall. Hist Lous. 61, with Clark (1984) 92ff., and Giardina 

(1986). 88 On foundations in the Holy Land, cf. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage 137#- 
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the Holy Land, Melania and Pinianus had been among those senatorial 
landowners who fled to North Africa before the onslaught of Alaric. There 
they took up residence for seven years on their extensive estates in the 
neighbourhood of Thagaste, which were the source of gifts for the church 
and generosity lavish enough, it is said, to endow the foundation of two 
monasteries. 89 Not surprisingly, they were local celebrities. When they 
visited Hippo, Augustine’s congregation were on the verge of a riot in their 
enthusiasm to detain them and secure the services of Pinianus as a priest 
— despite Augustine’s attempts to argue otherwise, it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that they were attracted less by the visitors’ pious credentials 
than by the prospect of a share of their wealthy patronage. 90 Comparable 
to Melania’s donations were those of the well-connected widow-turned- 
deaconess Olympias, who lavished riches on the church of Constantinople 
during John Chrysostom’s bishopric. The ‘great church’ in the capital ben- 
efited not only to the tune of revenues from Olympias’ estates in sur- 
rounding provinces, but also from a number of urban properties 
transferred to its ownership; Olympias was also the foundress of a 
monastery attached to the great church in which she installed her aristo- 
cratic relations and dependents. 91 

Such financial support for the church was not confined to the living - it 
might also be expected from beyond the grave. Damasus’ Roman clergy, 
for example, earned a reputation as the new ‘legacy-hunters’ of their day, 
attaching themselves to the households of aristocratic widows in expecta- 
tion of rich pickings - and provoking the condemnation of the emperor 
Valentinian in 570 (as well as an expression of outrage from the pen of 
Jerome). 92 But such conduct was only an extreme form of what 
Constantine’s general emancipation of Christianity had made possible, by 
recognizing the church as a legitimate beneficiary for legacies ( C.Th . 
xvi.2.4) - and thus placingit in competition with the survival of family for- 
tunes. 93 The wills of well-to-do members of the congregation became a 
regular source of income for the churches to supplement the more spec- 
tacular and occasional windfalls from the living. The sensitive handling of 
such legacies ranked among the more demanding aspects of Augustine’s 
episcopal concerns at Hippo: recognizing the need to balance the interests 
of surviving descendants against the charitable commitments of the 
church, he argued that ‘Christ’ (i.e. the church) should be regarded as an 
addition to existing heirs to an estate, and not as the exclusive beneficiary. 94 

89 V Mel. 20-2 (ed. Gorce). According to the Latin version of the Vi ta t the church at Thagaste 
received an estate larger than the town itself. 

90 For Augustine’s arguments, see his Ep. 1 26.7^*. On the whole episode. Van derMeer (1961) 143-8. 

91 Vita Obfmp. 5—6 (ed. Malingrey, SCbret. 13 bis), with Dagron, Xaissance, 501—6. 

92 Jer. Ep. 52.6, with C.Th. xvi.2.20. 

93 For this issue in relation to Roman senatorial estates, see Harries (1984). 

94 Aug. Serm. 35 5.3; cf. Possid. V. Aug. xxm-xxiv. 
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Besides benefiting from individual acts of munificence on the part of 
the emperors, the church also enjoyed more ‘institutional’ generosity from 
the state. Government revenues and resources were tapped, not only to 
build churches, but to provide assistance for the poor, for the maintenance 
of widows and virgins, the care of the sick and all the other good works 
which fell within the remit of Christian charity. 93 This was the context in 
which his political opponents could accuse Athanasius of misappropri- 
ating grants of corn which he had received for the benefit of widows. 96 The 
apostate Julian, observing the effective way in which the church’s charity 
was furthered by this ‘state aid’, sought to foster the pagan revival by 
making official provisions available for distribution by the provincial priest- 
hood to ‘strangers and beggars’. 97 With public grants went tax privileges 
and immunities: bishop Basil, for instance, expected the hostels for the 
poor founded at his instigation in the territory of Caesarea to be granted 
financial concessions by the imperial authorities. 98 The bishops assembled 
on Constantius’ orders at Rimini in 359 took time off from their delibera- 
tions about doctrine to press the emperor for a ruling on the exemption of 
church lands from tax demands: Constantius in response drew a distinction 
between the corporate estates of churches - which were exempt - and the 
personal landholdings of the clergy, which remained liable to taxation. 99 
The same recognition of the corporate status of churches extended to their 
protection from demands for the wide range of supplies and services 
which the late Roman government might extract from its subjects in the 
name of rnunera sordida. Even when, by 423, this protection no longer 
extended to the obligation to contribute to the repair of roads and bridges, 
the church was still keeping privileged company — for the emperor did not 
even exclude his own estates from this particular liability. 100 

Accumulating assets from imperial benefactions, individual donations 
and legacies, and exempted from tax demands and sundry munera, the 
churches acquired undoubted wealth — and, at least to some, presented an 
appearance of handsome riches. Ammianus’ acute observations of the 
social scene in Rome conjure up an image of the extravagant lifestyle of its 
bishops: ‘enriched by the gifts of matrons, they ride in carriages, dress 
splendidly, and outdo kings in the lavishness of their table’ (xxvn.3.14). 
The portrait owes a good deal to satirical exaggeration, but gains at least 
some anecdotal support from the well-known story of the pagan senator 
Praetextatus’ mock-enthusiasm to swap places with bishop Damasus. 101 
Another reputedly scandalous exemplar of ecclesiastical extravagance was 



9> Theod. HE i.i 1.2— 3: such grants were suspended during Julian’s rule. 

96 Athan .ApoL c. Ar. xvm; Socr. HE 11.17. 97 Jul. Ep. 84.450c Bidez; cf. pp. 68—9 above. 

98 Basil, Epp. 142—3; Giet (1941) 377—80. 99 C.Tb. xvi.2.1 5, with Elliott (1978) 332—3. 

100 C.Th. xv. 3. 6; for comprehensive exemption, see e.g. xi.16.15 (582). 

101 Recorded by Jerome, C. loh. Hier. vm. 
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the bishop of Jerusalem, who could be accused byjerome of exploiting for 
his own pleasure the wealth of his church, which was owed to the ‘faith of 
the whole world’ (C. Ioh. Hier. xiv) — an allusion to the flow of pious 
offerings sent to the Holy Land and the donations of wealthy pilgrims. But 
in a different context Jerome was ready to acknowledge that the Jerusalem 
churches needed all their resources to expend on charitable purposes, and 
to meet the imperative of coping with the crowds of the faithful who 
flooded the holy places. 102 Although pilgrims like Egeria might voice their 
amazement at the sight of new church buildings and opulent decorations 
(It. Eg. 25.8—9), it is unlikely that the churches in the Holy Land enjoyed any 
surplus revenue; more probably, the requirements of pilgrim hospitality 
placed them under financial strain, if there is any truth in the charge lev- 
elled against bishop Cyril of Jerusalem by his opponents that he had sold 
off church treasures to raise funds for poor relief in a time of famine 
(similar charges were to be included in the indictment aganst John 
Chrysostom). 103 The truth is likely to be that the wealth of the churches 
was easily consumed by their increasing charitable functions. Even 
Ammianus acknowledged that the affluence of the Roman church was 
exceptional by comparison with the run of more modest provincial sees; 
yet much of this appearance of wealth was superficial finery, the precious 
adornments which attracted attention - the actual revenue, on the other 
hand, from its Constantinian endowments amounted to c. 400 pounds of 
gold (as calculated from the data surviving in the Liber Pontificalis), and thus 
less than a quarter of the income attributed to the properties of the 
younger Melania, and a mere tenth of the sum which the wealthiest of 
Rome’s senators are said to have commanded. 104 In Antioch towards the 
end of the fourth century the church was having to meet its range of char- 
itable commitments on an income which, according to John Chrysostom, 
matched that of one of the city’s wealthier — but not wealthiest — resi- 
dents. 105 On becoming bishop in Constantinople John would encounter 
perhaps more substantial ecclesiastical riches, for in the eastern capital he 
took responsibility for a church which already by 380 had impressed 
Gregory of Nazianzus with its much-vaunted wealth, and which was to 
benefit further from the lavish gifts of pious donors like Olympias. 106 In 
provincial North Africa, Augustine’s world was far less affluent than that of 
the grandees of Rome, Antioch or Constantinople: although he claimed 
that his family fortune at Thagaste amounted to barely a twentieth of the 

102 Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage. 145—7. 

103 For the accusations against Cyril, see Sozom. HE 1v.z5.5- 4 > Theod. HE 11.27. 1—2. On John 
Chrysostom, see pp. 262-5 below. ,0 * The locus ctassicus is Olympiod. fr. 41.2 (Blockley). 

105 Horn, in Matt. LXV1.5 (AT1.v111.650). On the church’s need of resources for charity, cf. Horn, in Ep. 
1 ad Corinth, xxi.6— 7 (PC LXI.178— 80). 

106 For Chrysostom’s financial regime at Constantinople, see Dagron, Naissancc Liebeschuetz, 
Barbarians and Bishops 209—10; cf. Greg. Naz. Di Vita Ska (ed. jungck), 1475-8, and below, p. 262. 
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church resources which it fell to him to administer as bishop of Hippo, he 
could still describe African churchmen as ‘poor’ ( Ep . 126.7). It is not then 
so surprising that far-flung British bishops who were called to undertake 
the long journey to Rimini for the council in 359 could apparendy only 
afford to travel with the aid of the public purse. 107 To seek to generalize 
about the wealth of churches in the generations after Constantine would 
clearly be misleading: local circumstances and commitments differed, and 
impressions of affluence varied with the vantage-point adopted. But there 
is no denying the broad conclusion that, in a period when civic resources 
were under increasing strain, ecclesiastical wealth across the cities of the 
empire was conspicuously on the increase. 



V. THE CHURCH AS A CAREER 

The management of these expanding assets of the church rested princi- 
pally with the local bishop and his clergy. In recalling pastoral leaders to 
their duty of charity and almsgiving, John Chrysostom preaching at 
Antioch saw the bishops of his day turned into estate managers and finan- 
cial overlords, their responsibilities directed towards land and property, 
even animals and transport vehicles: they were daily preoccupied more as 
merchants and shopkeepers than as the guardians of men’s souls and pro- 
tectors of the poor which they ought to be. 108 It was a concern about prior- 
ities heeded by the likes of bishop Augustine, whose biographer acclaims 
his humanitarian management of the church revenues of which he had 
charge in Hippo: the day-to-day administration was delegated to experi- 
enced members of his clergy, who reported annually to the bishop on their 
stewardship of the finances (TT Aug. xxiii— xxiv). Yet that did not free 
Augustine himself, as we have observed, from facing difficult decisions 
over the disposal of legacies. Bishop Basil of Caesarea, it emerges, could 
be seen traversing the routes of his far-flung diocese in the course of 
administering revenues due to the church; elsewhere we have evidence of 
such tasks entrusted to deacons who gathered the rents from eccleasiasti- 
cal properties. 109 When Chrysostom became bishop of Constantinople he 
did not forget the strictures which he had levelled at the worldliness of 
financial administration: unlike his predecessor Gregory of Nazianzus, he 
is said to have kept close scrutiny on the management of church resources 
and, among other things, to have transferred expenditure away from 
aggrandizing the episcopal residence into the building of a hospital. 110 Like 
Basil of Caesarea, Chrysostom presided over a regime of founding hostels 
and other charitable institutions around Constantinople, and was an easy 

101 Sulp. Sev. Cbrvn. 11.41.3. 106 Hem. m Mali 1.XXXV.3— 4 (PC, Lvm.761— 2). 

109 Marc. Diac. V. Porpb. zz; for Basil, see Greg. Naz. Or. xLin.58 (PC XXXV 1. s 7 z) . 

110 Pall. Dial, v.i 28—39 (ed- Malingrey ,SChrcl. 341). 
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target for his opponents’ accusations that to raise funds he sold off trea- 
sures belonging to the church. 111 

As custodians managing wealth and property, and by the same token 
now the main purveyors of poor-relief in their cities, bishops could not 
escape assimilation into the role of those local magnates who had tradition- 
ally monopolized civic patronage. 112 However much by their Christian 
preaching and ascetic lifestyle an Augustine or a Chrysostom might claim 
a gulf between themselves and the ‘world’, and endeavour to keep secular- 
ity at a distance, they failed to dispel the perception of bishops and the 
church establishment as a focus of power and influence in the surround- 
ing community. Bishops presided over an institution which not only 
increasingly vied for a pre-eminence of wealth and prestige, but which also 
comprised a visible hierarchy more extensive and widespread than any 
other on the local scene. Only cities which were major centres of govern- 
ment, housing the bureaucracy of senior imperial functionaries, will have 
had anything equivalent to the ecclesiastical establishment of bishop and 
grades of clergy which went with every episcopal see. As early as the middle 
of the third century, the Roman bishop could lay claim to 154 clergy, 
including forty-six priests and seven deacons; 113 by the sixth century (Nov. 
hi. 1, 5 35) Justinian was ordering the manpower of Haghia Sophia alone in 
Constantinople to be reduced to a total of 485 (including sixty priests and a 
hundred deacons). At the time of the council of Chalcedon the bishop of 
Edessa claimed his clergy to number ‘more than 200’, while also in the fifth 
century the tally of clergy at Carthage was reported as over 500. 114 
Constantine and his successors had vainly attempted (in the interests of 
maintaining local curiae) to restrain the rush to ordination, but such figures 
— comparable to the staffs of major officials in the empire — point to the 
conclusion that the numbers of its clergy easily kept pace with the church’s 
growth in stature and privilege. 115 The lower grades of this recruitment 
were naturally of humble social background — entry into the clergy did not, 
for instance, protect them from liability to torture in court ( C.Tb . xi.39.10, 
386) — who might well continue their previous craft or trade after ordina- 
tion; as clergy they were freed of the burden of the business tax, the colla- 
tio lustralis, in the expectation (according to the laws) that they would now 
devote the profits from their trade to the charitable relief of the poor. 116 In 
one of his letters (Ep. 198) bishop Basil characterizes the majority of his 
clergy as men who continued to gain their livelihood from practising a 

* in Among the charges at the Synod of the Oak: Photius, Bibl. Lix.19-22, 39-40 (ed. Malingrey, 
SCbrit. 342) . 1,2 See Brown, Power and Persuasion 89- 103. 

1,3 Bishop Cornelius, cited by Eus. HE vi.43.11. 114 Viet. Vit. 111.34; for Edessa, ACO11.1, 386. 

115 For numbers serving in officia , see Jones, LRE ch. 16 and see ch. 5, pp. 165-6 above. Restrictions 
on curia] access to clergy: (e.g.) C.Tb. xvi.2.3, 6 (both dated by Seeck (1919) to 329). 

116 C.Tb. xvi. 2. 10, 14. On clergy exemption from collatio lustralis , see refs, at Jones, LRE ch. 13 n. 52, 
with Dupont (1967) 739-52, Elliott (1978) 330-2. 
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domestic craft - but who refrained from wider commercial enterprises 
which would have required them to travel away from their churches. 

If the prospect of evading the trade tax was some inducement to enter- 
ing the lower ranks of the clergy, then the privilege of curial immunity was 
an obvious spur to the more senior levels of deacon and priest. 117 The liter- 
ate classes in the cities were offered career possibilities which may have 
seemed to many more attractive than local office or imperial service. In the 
case of the church, financial privilege and public prestige were not tied to 
the uncertainties of a secular career, and the impermanence of the posi- 
tions which came with it, but to lifelong clerical status with responsibilities 
in the community which extended far beyond the confines of the church 
building, and allowed for the exercise of traditional social habits of leader- 
ship and patronage. The proliferation of laws from Constantine onwards 
aiming to deter those of curial eligibility from entering the clergy clearly 
suggests that the educated urban elite was the principal reservoir of cler- 
ical recruitment: by 361 {C.Th. xn.1.49) it was being stipulated that those 
who fled the curia for the clergy should at least be required to surrender a 
proportion of their property, or substitute a relative to undertake their 
obligations. Despite this and subsequent attempts to protect the city coun- 
cils from ecclesiastical competition, it was the curial class which continued 
to furnish the bulk of the church’s senior manpower. The emperors’ efforts 
to stem the tide met with resistance from bishops: Ambrose, for example 
( Ep . 40.29), conveyed to Theodosius in 388 the complaints of bishops in 
Italy that long-serving priests were being ordered back to curial duties. The 
petition met with some success, to judge from a Theodosian law of 390 
issued in Milan {C.Th. xn.1.121) which concedes to curial ordinands of 
more than two years’ standing the right to retain their property. For bishop 
Innocent of Rome, too, the constant threat of recall to the curia was a 
‘source of tribulation’ to the churches, and a reason for bishops to be wary 
of too many curial ordinations. 118 

Besides such practical problems associated with ordaining those of 
curial standing. Innocent also voiced a more theological concern about 
conflicts between the calling of the Christian priesthood and the functions 
of curialer. those who held civic positions and whose task it was to satisfy 
the people with games and theatrical performances were not best fitted to 
be ordained into the clergy. 119 Yet papal disapproval, no less than the fre- 
quency of imperial legislation, only reinforces the point that, for many, an 
ecclesiastical career was now an option competing with the opportunities 
of the secular world: the church, too, offered a militia of public service — 
and its accompanying rewards. In the disciplinary language of papal letters 

117 On the curial background of clergy recruitment, see Dupont (1967), Noethlichs (1972), Elliott 
(1978), and (for Gaul) Rousselle (1977). 118 Ep. 57.5 (PL xx.604); cf. Ep. 2.14 (477—8). 

119 Innoc. Epp. 2.14; 3.7, 9 (PL xx.490— 2). 
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there was an incompatibility between the demands of the militia saecularis 
and the service of the church, and those who had held worldly office were 
deemed unworthy for ordination; 120 but this perception is unlikely to have 
been shared by civic leaders observing the prosperity and prospects of the 
ecclesiastical establishment — here was a natural (and attractive) alternative 
to secular public office. Many indeed who rose to be bishops belonged to 
families which also provided officials of the empire (John Chrysostom, to 
take one instance, came from a line of functionaries serving the dux of 
Syria), or had themselves held high office before turning to a career in the 
church: 121 among bishops of known pedigree we can number former court 
officials — Eleusius, the future bishop of Cyzicus, who had ‘served with 
disrincdon in the palace’ (Sozom. HE iv.20.2), or the notarius Theodorus 
who was later bishop of Mutina in Italy (Paulin. V. Ambr. xxxv) — and pro- 
vincial governors like Evagrius, the one-time curialis of Antioch and friend 
of Jerome who became one of the rival contenders for the bishopric of his 
city. 122 The fact is that the cultural and social milieu which nurtured the 
urban upper classes of late antiquity did not distinguish future bishops 
from future bureaucrats; and any perceived incompatibility of the respec- 
tive militiae existed more in the niceties of ecclesiastical regulations than in 
the real world. 

Yet there was at least one species of militia less capable of absorption 
into a career in the church: there are few recorded instances of soldiers or 
army officers opting for the clerical alternative. Even so, Gaul provides the 
notable exceptions of bishops Martin of Tours and Victricius of Rouen, 
both former soldiers 123 — and there is evidence to indicate that the lower 
reaches of the clergy were a recognized escape route for those seeking to 
evade military conscription. 124 None the less, as St Martin discovered, the 
prospect of deciding between army and church posed a sharply defined 
conflict of alternatives, and one less easily resolved than that which faced 
those in civilian positions. 

Most of those who emerged as bishops had served the apprenticeship 
of aclerical career. But it was already being envisaged in 343, by the western 
bishops gathered at Sardica, that prominent laymen (‘a wealthy man, advo- 
cate or civil official’: Can. 13 (Lat.)) might be in demand as bishops; it was 

120 Innocent was repeating what had already been affirmed by bishop Siricius, e.g. Epp. 5.2 (Can. 5: 
PL xiii. 1 1 58—9), 6.} (1 165), 10.7 (1186), that the requirements of public office were incompatible with 
a clerical career. 

121 On John Chrysostom, see Pall. Dial, v.i - 3 (with Malingrey ad loc). For the origins of bishops, 
see Eck (1978). 

122 PLRE 1.285-6 ‘Evagrius 6’. Note also Augustine’s fellow townsman Evodius, future bishop of 
Uzalis, who had served as an agetts in rebus ( Conj. ix.8.17). 

123 For Martin’s military career, Sulp. Sev. V. Mari . n-iv; for Victricius, Paul. Nol. Ep. 18.7 . 

124 C.Tb. vii.20.12 (400); cf. the concern of Basil, Ep. 54, about the unsuitability of such would-be 
ordinands. 
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stipulated that such candidates first had to pass through the clerical orders 
of reader, deacon and priest. This insistence against directly consecrating 
laymen as bishops was to become a familiar piece of church discipline, and 
reiterated in future papal pronouncements; 125 but in reality it could do little 
to conceal the prevalent perception of the bishop in terms of worldly 
stature and credentials — the bishops at Sardica were perhaps more reveal- 
ing on the subject of the social standing of some of their peers when they 
agreed (Can. 15) that time should be allowed for bishops to travel away 
from their sees in order to attend to their personal property elsewhere. 
Gregory of Nyssa surely had contemporary realities in mind when he 
advised the presbyters of the church of Nicomedia against turning worldly 
leaders into bishops: the apostles, he reminded them ( Ep . 1 7.1 off.), had 
been humble private citizens and not ‘consuls, generals and prefects, or dis- 
tinguished in rhetoric and philosophy’. It was a warning delivered in a 
context which meant, for some at least, an easy transition from high office 
in the world to the equivalent in the church. The most celebrated example 
was the son of a former praetorian prefect of Gaul who enjoyed aristo- 
cratic Roman patronage to become a provincial governor in northern Italy: 
in that capacity Ambrose was chosen as their bishop in 374 by the Catholic 
congregation in Milan (and notoriously rushed through the requisite holy 
orders). 126 In 381 a lay senator of Constantinople and sometime urban 
praetor, Nectarius, was named bishop of the eastern capital by 
Theodosius. 127 Later in Constantinople Chrysanthus, who had been vicar 
in far-off Britain and hoped to crown his career with the city prefecture, 
found himself instead made bishop of the Novatian congregation. 128 

Leading laymen claimed for bishoprics in such circumstances customar- 
ily displayed reluctance at the prospect. Synesius, curialis of Cyrene, sought 
to avoid consecration as the local bishop, and imagined death a preferable 
fate. 129 Ambrose’s biographer (K Am bros. viii-ix) has him twice fleeing 
from Milan in the face of the popular (and divine) will demanding him as 
bishop. Appropriate demonstrations of recusatio notwithstanding, there is 
no reason to disbelieve that the occupants of positions of secular influence 
and authority might at first recoil at seeing themselves turned into prelates 
of the church; yet the very fact that these transitions occurred — with a large 
measure of popular endorsement — is some indication that the role of the 
bishop in his community was seen as one analogous to that of other public 
figures, and one for which the experience and credentials of worldly power 

125 As in Siricius’ concerns about suitable ordinations: Ep. io.i 5 {PL xm.i 192). 

126 PLRE 1.52 ‘Ambrosius 3’ (retaining the traditional date for his consecration), with Matthews, 

Western Aristocracies 183 flf., on social and political context, and Lizzi (1989) 28-36 on Ambrose’s aristo- 
cratic milieu. 127 PLRE 1.621 ‘Nectarius 2’. 128 For his career, Socr. HE vn.12. 

129 Liebeschuetz (1986) 183-6; on Synesius’ intellectual objections, Bregman (1982) 155-63, with 
Cameron and Long, Barbarians and Politics 19-18. For episcopal reluctance — analogous to the traditional 
refusal of secular rulers - see Lizzi (1987) 33-55. 
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were deemed appropriate qualifications. By the same token, a bishopric was 
deemed incompatible with the ideals of the monastery, and hagiographic 
sources applaud the unwillingness of monks to be pressed into becoming 
bishops: from the perspective of those whose chosen course was ascetic 
withdrawal, the office of a bishop might easily appear too contaminated by 
preoccupations at odds with the unworldly demands of a monastic life. 130 

The expectations which assimilated the bishop’s position to that of a 
public official are evident in the popular interest, and often disorder, which 
attended episcopal elections. 131 Ecclesiastical discipline dictated that the 
choice of a new bishop rested with the clergy and congregation, subject to 
the endorsement of the other bishops in the province, and of the metro- 
politan bishop in particular. But orderly church procedure often fell victim 
to factional in-fighting within the churches, and the wider politicization of 
episcopal appointments. In the major cities of the empire the bishopric 
inherited something of the political rivalries and popular fervour which had 
by the fourth century all but disappeared from ‘elections’ to the civil mag- 
istracies; these positions were now dependent upon curial nomination or 
imperial appointment, whereas the choice of bishop, by contrast, might well 
assume the characteristics of a real electoral contest. When controversy sur- 
rounded an episcopal succession - as, for example, when the legitimacy of 
Athanasius’ election at Alexandria was challenged by his political opponents 
- it was important to invoke the claim of universal popular support. 132 
Church councils warned against the appointment of bishops falling into the 
disorderly hands of a mob; 133 but such rulings had no power to prevent 
some notorious episodes of communal stasis over rival claimants to a 
bishopric. One such riot in Constantinople in 542 (between supporters of 
bishops Paul and Macedonius) claimed the life of Constantius’ m agister 
equitum Hermogenes; 134 while the disputed succession to Liberius of Rome 
in 366 saw the partisans of Damasus and Ursinus locked in violent strife 
over the possession of churches in the city — one day’s death toll in Liberius’ 
own basilica may have been as high as ibo. 133 In Rome again, around Easter 
419, the churches were once more at the mercy of rival episcopal factions, 
on this occasion the supporters of Eulalius and Boniface, who both claimed 
the succession to pope Zosimus. 136 These Roman incidents constituted 

130 Famous examples include the Egyptian hermit Ammonius (PalL Hist. Laus. 1 1) who cut off his 
ear rather than accept a bishopric, and Martin of Tours (Sulp. Sev. V Mart, ix) who had to be inveigled 
out of his monastery. 

131 See, generally, Gaudemet (1958) 330-41; Jones, LRE 915-20; and the useful collections of 
material by Gryson (1979), (1980). 

132 Athan .ApoL c.Ar. vi.5-6; for the opposition case, see Philostorg. 11.1 1 (ed. Bidez/Winkelmann, 

22-3), with Arnold (1991) 25-62. 133 So Laodicea Can. 13 Qonkers, Acta 88). 

134 For refs, see PLRE 1.422-3 ‘Hermogenes i\ 

135 According to the partisan version in ColL Aveli. 1.7; Amm. Marc, xxvn.3.13 has ‘137 corpses’. On 
the whole episode, Pietri, Roma Christiana 408-18. 

136 See documents assembled in ColL Aveli. xivff, with Pietri, Roma Christiana 452-60. 
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major breakdowns of public order requiring the intervention of a succes- 
sion of city prefects, who in turn involved the emperors in settling the dis- 
puted elections: Damasus and Boniface were to occupy the see of Rome 
with the endorsement respectively of Valentinian and Honorius. 

When the peace of the urbs aeterna was under threat — symbol of the 
emperor’s historic role — it is perhaps not so surprising that an imperial fiat 
should accompany the appointment of the city’s bishop. Yet the legacy of 
Constantine’s appropriation of the church’s internal machinery meant that 
the emperor’s interest in the outcome of episcopal elections was by no 
means confined to Rome. Constantine himself had sent an imperial comes to 
investigate public differences over the election of a new bishop in Antioch, 
and presumed to write to the congregation with advice about their choice 
(although imperial intervention, it has to be said, failed to prevent the 
possession of the see of Antioch from being a matter of dispute for most 
of the fourth century). 137 Athanasius, it is alleged, lost no time in commu- 
nicating to the emperor the news of his election at Alexandria. 138 Ambrose, 
too, is reported to have abandoned resistance to the moves to make him 
bishop of Milan on hearing of the emperor Valentinian’s confirmation of 
the people’s choice (V.Ambr. vm). Above all, the occupancy of the see of 
Constantinople - in every sense an imperial creation - was in practice in the 
gift of the emperor. It was Constantius, newly Augustus in the east, who (in 
defiance of the ecclesiastical rules forbidding translation) contrived the 
transfer there of the loyal Eusebius of Nicomedia (Socr. HE 11.7); and it 
was Theodosius who, almost immediately on his arrival in the city in 
November 380, involved the imperial power in the possession of the 
bishopric — deposing the Arian Demophilus, and himself escorting 
Gregory of Nazianzus to succeed him, then the next year imposing his 
choice of the senator Nectarius. 139 On Nectarius’ death in 397 it was again 
the imperial court — a coterie of officials led by the all-powerful chamber- 
lain Eutropius — which managed the episcopal succession at 
Constantinople, summoning the presbyter John Chrysostom from 
Antioch. 140 There were also occasions, in the context of ecclesiastical dis- 
putes, when the emperor’s secular arm might need to be invoked to ensure 
that newly consecrated bishops were actually able to take up their appoint- 
ments: it was the constant charge of Athanasius and his supporters that 
bishops sent to ‘replace’ him in Alexandria needed the escort of no less than 
the prefect of Egypt and troops of soldiers to secure entry to the city. 141 

137 Eus. K Const. 111.59ft 138 So Philostorg. 11.1 1 (disputing the legitimacy of his accession). 

139 For narrative, see Matthews, Western Aristocracies 121— 7. 

140 Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops 166. Pall. Dial. v. 5 3ft (ed. Malingrey, SCbret. 341) mentions 
the involvement, besides Eutropius, of the comes Orientis, a eunuch and a ‘soldier of the mag. offic! (i.e. 
an age ns in rebus?). 

141 As, for example, the ‘intrusion’ of bishop Gregory in 339: Festal Index, 1 1; Ep. Engel. 2— 5 ; Apol. 
c.Ar. xxx. 1 (the first mention of soldiers). See further, Barnes, Athanasius 47— 50. 
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VI. BISHOPS AND THE COMMUNITY 

That the appointment of a bishop might be fought over in the streets and 
require the deployment of soldiers to restore order is some confirmation 
that he was in practice no ordinary private citizen, but had come to be 
regarded — both by his fellows and by the imperial authorities — as a figure 
of authority in the local community. As leader of an organization now 
central to the life of the city and its surroundings, the bishop had entered 
the ranks (if his earlier career had not already placed him there) of those 
few powerful patroni who were expected to look after the weaker majority 
confronting the harsh world of late Roman officialdom. 142 We learn from 
a letter of Synesius how the people of Palaebisca in the west of Cyrenaica 
had been dissatisfied with the lack of protection afforded by the elderly and 
feeble bishop of Erythrum, who had charge of their village, and so had 
succeeded in acquiring a bishop of their own: their choice, revealingly, fell 
upon a former court official of the emperor Valens who chanced to be vis- 
iting them on business connected with his estates, a man of experience in 
the ways of the world ‘who could harm his enemies and help his friends’ 
(Ep. 67: PG lxvi. 1413c). Synesius himself carried over into his eventual 
occupancy of the bishopric of Cyrene many of the functions which had 
been required of him as a secular curialis and civic leader. As bishop he was 
the spokesman for his people, writing letters of recommendation and peti- 
tioning the Roman authorities on their behalf; his approaches went beyond 
the local provincial governor in Cyrene to the centre of government in 
Constantinople, where he continued to exploit the influential connections 
he had established on his earlier mission as a provincial envoy in the 
capital. 143 As bishop, too, Synesius found himself at the forefront of the 
opposition to the oppressive governor Andronicus, adding the ecclesiasti- 
cal weapon of excommunication to the existing armoury of local defiance 
against an unpopular official: the governor was isolated, and before long 
dismissed from his position — only then to find himself in need of the inter- 
vention of the bishop to save him from prosecution. 144 As he had been 
before his consecration as bishop, Synesius remained at the heart of the 
local politics of Cyrene. He was also called upon to resume his role in the 
defence of his community against the hostile incursions of desert nomads. 
As a lay landlord Synesius had organized the resistance on his estates, a task 
which he shared with the clergy of villages in the countryside. Such clerical 
involvement in facing up to military emergencies was to come closer to 
home when he was bishop: one of our last glimpses of bishop Synesius 



142 For bishops as patrons, see Brown, Power and Persuasion, esp. ch. 3. 

143 Bregman (1982) 1 74 — 6; Liebeschuetz (1986) 186-93; Lizzi (1987) 57—84; Brown, Power and 

Persuasion 136-9. 144 Lizzi (1987) 85—111. 
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(c. 41 2) catches him doing guard duty on the walls of Cyrene, his sleep inter- 
rupted by the bugles calling him to his post (PG lxvi. i 572c). In other parts 
of the empire caught in greater military crisis, it is not unfamiliar to find the 
Christian bishop rallying local opposition to invasion and attack, be it (for 
example) against Persians in the frontier strongholds of Mesopotamia, or 
against Goths in the cities of northern Italy. 145 If circumstances should 
demand negotiation with an enemy at the gates, the task of diplomacy to 
save the lives of the citizens might well fall upon the bishop or one of his 
clergy: during the Persian offensive of 360, a celebrated example, it was the 
bishop of the Tigris fort of Bezabde who pleaded — unsuccessfully — with 
king Sapor to lift the siege and spare his people. 146 

No less delicate might be the episcopal diplomacy called upon at the 
court of the Roman emperor. The crowds in Antioch in 387 protesting 
against the government’s extra tax demands had looked first of all to 
bishop Flavian to win them concessions: then, as the citizens confronted 
the prospect of fearful imperial reprisals against their rioting, it was the 
elderly bishop who hastened to the court in Constantinople to intercede 
for his people before a receptive Theodosius . 147 Bishop Basil of Caesarea 
was another vocal advocate for his community, using his influential posi- 
tion of local leadership to plead for concessions and benefits in a wide cor- 
respondence with friends and officials . 148 In 371 Basil wrote several letters 
to friends in high places {Epp. 74-6) bemoaning the reduced circumstances 
of Caesarea resulting from the new administrative division of the province 
of Cappadocia, and appealing for relief; elsewhere he was ready to seek a 
helping hand against tax burdens — both for his clergy and for other suppli- 
ants — from no less a luminary than the eastern praetorian prefect 
Modestus, though carefully articulating his consciousness of the privilege 
inherent in access to so eminent a functionary . 149 Approaching a governor 
of Cappadocia on another matter of financial relief, on this occasion an 
individual’s claim to curial exemption, Basil sought — again with the 
appropriate protocol of deference — to excuse the impression that he was 
always interceding for benefits: just as ‘a shadow always pursues those who 
walk in the sun’, wrote the bishop, so magistrates had to expect their cor- 
respondence to contain pleas of help for the afflicted ( Ep . 84). Basil was 
obviously no stranger to the diplomatic niceties of winning favours from 
government officials. 

145 For illuminating comparison of the resistance activity of Synesius with that of his contempo- 
rary, bishop Maximus of Turin, see Tomlin (1979). 

146 Amm. Marc, xx.7.7— 9. For bishops and clergy as emissaries, see the summary of Matthews 
(1976a) 673-4. 

147 Brown, Power and Persuasion 105-7, <a fully public mobilization of the persuasive powers of both 
the bishop and the civic notables’; cf. Ruggini (1986). 

148 Gain (1985) 291-322; Van Dam (1986); Mitchell (1993) 11.76-81. 

149 Ep. 104, on tax exemptions for the clergy. For other requests to Modestus, Epp. 1 10-1 1, 279-81. 
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Church leaders thus had to be capable of displaying a wide variety of 
representative public faces to the world beyond their own cities, be it 
facing down the local provincial governor, appealing to higher officials 
and emperors, even acting as ambassadors before the kings and chief- 
tains of threatening enemies. Such tasks put to the test all the rhetorical 
skills with which their education and social position had equipped them. 
Within his own community, however, the assimilation of the bishop into 
the civic establishment meant — in addition to his command of charita- 
ble resources — a new and readily accessible avenue of settling disputes, 
more immediate and perhaps less awesome than the court of a Roman 
judge. Even before Constantine, the role of arbiter and reconciler had 
been an acknowledged aspect of the episcopal function within the 
church, and bishops were exhorted in manuals of church order to give 
time and care to a fair hearing for both sides of the case ; 150 but with their 
wider recognition in the public life of the empire, bishops came to 
devote more and more of the time not spent on specifically ecclesiasti- 
cal functions to the business of being a judge. For Augustine at Hippo it 
was the capacity in which he was in most demand, for a large part of the 
day beset by crowds of litigants - by no means all from his own flock - 
whose attentions were a constant distraction from more spiritual occupa- 
tions . 151 Although Augustine saw his judicial role as an opportunity to 
apply Christian principles beyond the confines of his congregation - 
advising the disputants as a religious pastor and giving judgement in the 
tradition of the scriptures - most of those who sought a settlement in 
the episcopal court were probably attracted less by any religious dis- 
tinctiveness than by the prospect of an effective and reasonably swift 
outcome. As against what might seem the arbitrary unpredictability - and 
remoteness — of secular justice, the bishop was a permanent figure of 
authority close at hand, an arbiter who could be approached free from 
the intimidating need to navigate the channels of influence and favour 
which customarily surrounded secular Roman officials. Not that the 
bishop’s court was necessarily immune from patronage or partisanship, 
especially if the causa religionis was at issue: Libanius, for one, objected to 
the favouritism shown by the bishop of Antioch — the same Flavian who 
effectively pleaded his city’s cause before the emperor Theodosius — 
towards the monks who were the subject of complaints by landowners 
at their looting of pagan shrines in the countryside . 152 Yet behind 
Libanius’ criticism there lurks the recognition even on the part of those 
who resented the monks’ behaviour that the Christian bishop was not to 

150 So Didascalia Apostobrum (ed. Funk), 11.47ft, 

151 Possid. V. Aug xix; Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 46.5; Enarr. in Ps. 118, 24.3—4; with Brown, Augustine 
>9H>- 

152 lib. Or. xxx. 11, 15. On bishops perceived to favour the wealthy, cf. Aug Enarr. in Ps. 25, 2.13. 
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be ignored as a focus of local power in Antioch and a ready source of 
judicial settlements. 153 



VII. BISHOPS AND THE LAW 

Although the bishop’s role of judge and arbitrator for his fellow citizens 
had a history in earlier church procedure, and was enhanced by the 
increased public profile of the church in the fourth century, it was also 
given an institutional footing by the endorsement of imperial decrees. 154 As 
early as 3 1 8 a pronouncement of Constantine upheld the ‘sacred’ inviola- 
bility of episcopal judgements, evidently at a time when the possibility of 
transferring civil litigation to a hearing before a bishop was already recog- 
nized procedure; 155 and in 3 3 3, in a famous rescript addressed to the eastern 
praetorian prefect Ablabius, Constantine gave extravagant and unqualified 
authority to the ‘sententiae episcoporum’ (Const. Sirm. 1). Episcopal ver- 
dicts, according to this law, might be unilaterally invoked at any stage in the 
legal proceedings and by either party to the dispute (regardless of the 
wishes of the other): freed from the ‘ensnaring bonds of legal technicality’, 
the bishop’s judgement was necessarily incorruptible, final and overriding, 
enabling ‘wretched men’ to escape from the ‘long and almost endless toils 
of litigation’ by an early settlement. Although such a wholesale right of 
reference to episcopalis audientia was subsequently modified, and the consent 
of both parties came to be required for the transfer of a case to the bishop’s 
tribunal (on the analogy of the appointment of a private arbitrator), later 
laws continue to maintain the superiority of episcopal judgement. In 408 it 
was held up as deserving the same respect as that accorded, no less, to the 
verdicts of the praetorian prefects: from both bishop and prefect there was 
no appeal ( C.Th . 1.27.2). By implication it was a comparison very flattering 
to the status of bishops, since the reason that praetorian prefects could not 
be appealed against was precisely that their judgements alone shared in the 
sacred authority of the emperor himself (C.Th. xi. 30.16). 

The judicial activities of the local bishop — so consuming to the time and 
energy of Augustine at Hippo — were thus not merely the product of his 
de facto standing in the eyes of his community, but also carried the de iure 
affirmation of the Roman emperor. Through imperial legislation the 
church establishment was being formally deputed to undertake functions 
which had been the preserve of secular magistrates, and bishops were 
caught up in the time-honoured Roman practice of involving local elites in 
the tasks of government. Just as they acted as petitioners and emissaries to 

153 Cf. Liebeschuetz, HnftwA 259-42. 

134 On episcopalis audientia and its development, consult Steinwenter (1950); Gaudemet (19)8) 229- j 2; 
Selb (1967); Hunt (1993) 1 52-4. 

155 C.Th. 1.27.1 ‘pro sancris habeatur quidquid ab his fuerit iudicatum’. 
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the emperor and his officials, so they were in turn recognized and adopted 
as the allies of a Christian Roman government, with many of their activ- 
ities enshrined not only in theological treatises on the duties of bishops, but 
in Roman laws. 156 One of the earliest instances, along with the institution 
of episcopalis audientia , had been the extension to bishops of the right to 
preside over the manumission of slaves in their churches: for the benefi- 
ciary to be in legal possession of Roman citizenship, the transaction had to 
have taken place ‘under the eyes of the bishops’. 157 Later on, by the early 
fifth century, bishops and clergy had a recognized place in certain admin- 
istrative procedures: in a constitution of 409 they were named alongside 
the rest of the local oligarchy (‘honorati, possessores, curiales’) in the list 
of those enjoined to make the choice of defensores civitatis, to ensure that 
their candidates were ‘imbued with the sacred mysteries of orthodox reli- 
gion’ ( CJ 1.55.8). Besides enrolling church leaders in this way in official 
functions, the law in its turn came to encompass more of the church’s own 
tasks and bring them within the purview of the Roman state. Matters of 
ecclesiastical discipline, such as the suitability of candidates for ordination 
or a bishop’s control of monks in his diocese, were brought into the realms 
of legislation. 158 On the provision of sanctuary in church precincts - a 
matter in which the state had perhaps a more obvious concern - the law 
acknowledged a space of refuge in and around the church building, and 
gave specific voice to the charitable responsibility of bishops and clergy to 
tend to prisoners and intercede for the innocent, but it also expected 
bishops to come to the aid of the government in countering abuses of the 
privilege - the church was not to harbour debtors, and bishops were to play 
their part in disarming fugitives who took refuge in their buildings. 159 The 
imperial law is shown to have had a common interest both in those whom 
the bishops enrolled in the privileged ranks of the clergy (and thus 
removed from the roll of the curia) and in those whom they chose to shelter 
on church premises. 

The Christian government’s crusade against paganism and heresy was 
naturally an area which saw the church and its leaders marshalled alongside 
the coercive power of the state, although in the case of the suppression of 
the pagan cults, the laws were in fact slow to recognize the involvement of 
bishops - their own ‘private’ campaigns against the temples, aided by their 
monks and other actively pious parishioners, had been wreaking their 
destruction long before the process came to be institutionalized in imperial 
pronouncements. 160 So it was in 407 that Honorius formalized the right of 



156 See Noethlichs (1973); Hunt (1993) 1 5iff. 157 C.Th. iv.7.1 (321); cf. 6/1.13.1 (316). 

158 See Gaudemet ( 1 986), on fragments of a large law addressed to the eastern prefect Eutychianus 
in 398. 159 C.Tb. ix.45.4 (431); for debtors, ix.45.1 (392). 

160 E.g. Fowden (1978), Trombley, Hellenic Religion 1.108—47, for the east; Lizzi (1989) 59—96, and 
(1990) 1 67flf., for north Italy; Stancliffe (1983) 328—40, for Gaul. 
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bishops and their ‘ecclesiastica manus’ to prohibit the practice of pagan 
funeral rights, in the same breath as acknowledging the authority of agentes 
in rebus to enforce laws against heretics and pagans {Const. Sirm. \z=C.Th. 
xvi. 1 0.19) — a striking juxtaposition of ecclesiastical and secular power in 
collaboration. Two years later another law of Honorius enrolled the church 
in the procedures for suppressing astrology: the burning of the books of the 
mathematici was to take place ‘beneath the eyes of the bishops’ (C. Th. ix. 1 6.9). 

But it was principally in the enforcement of Catholic orthodoxy and the 
oudawing of heretical congregations, which gained its impetus from the 
Theodosian establishment of 380 onwards, that the church hierarchy was 
cast in the role of servant of the imperial government. The very fact that 
‘right belief’ had entered the realms of Roman law — Theodosius’ forma- 
tive pronouncements of 380—1 establishing Catholic orthodoxy actually 
included credal statements in their text — is itself clear testimony to the 
incorporation of bishops into the mechanism of imperial law-making; for 
it was the faith as determined by them (either as, in the case of Damasus 
of Rome and Peter of Alexandria, purveyors of the ‘apostolica disciplina’, 
or through their conciliar decisions at Nicaea and Constantinople) which 
was now issuing in edicts and rescripts from the mouth of the Roman 
emperor. 161 Moreover, when it came to the enforcement of these and sub- 
sequent imperial orders against dissident Christian groups, it will have been 
the local Catholic bishops who stood in the front line. The laws themselves, 
to be sure, are generally silent about the role expected of the church and its 
leaders in the suppression of heresy, and place the responsibility of 
enforcement on the shoulders of secular officials; 162 but the bishops were 
far better placed than transient and remote functionaries — and had greater 
cause to be concerned — to identify and isolate rival congregations and 
clergy. In the best-documented situation, the coercion of the Donatists in 
Augustine’s Africa, the evidence from local communities points to the 
, Catholic bishop as the figure most identified with state ‘persecution’: only 
with his active participation could the laws take effect. 163 

The church’s expanding role alongside and in collaboration with the 
imperial government was matched by its favoured standing in the eyes of 
the state. In the official language of the laws it was a matter of privilege that 
bishops were left to judge their own, and that issues of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline involving the clergy were no concern of the secular courts: bishops 
were not, in the words of a law of 399, to be ‘troubled’ {agitare) by extrane- 
ous cases. 164 It was in the context of reasserting church privileges after the 
overthrow of Johannes’ usurpation in 425 that the independence of clerical 
matters was once more affirmed: ‘it is not right that ministers of God’s 

161 C.Th. xvi. 1. 2, 3, 5.6; with Hunt (1993) 146—50. Cf. still Ensslin (195 3), Ritter (1965), esp. 221-39. 

162 E.g. C.Th. xvi. 5. 30, 45, 46, for penalties against officials who fail to enforce the laws. 

163 See Brown, Religion and Society, esp. 32 1 ff. 164 C. Th. xvi. 1 1 . 1 , with Hunt (1 993) 1 5 3—4. 
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service should be subject to the judgement of the powers of this world’ 
(temporalium potestatum: Const. Sirm. G=C.Th. xvi.2.47). In thus reserving cler- 
ical concerns to be setded by bishops, the laws were adding a gloss of priv- 
ileged independence to the functioning of episcopalis audientia and church 
councils: whether as individual judges or collectively deciding issues of dis- 
cipline and doctrine, bishops were formally recognized as masters in their 
own house, and the independence of their deliberations endorsed and 
deferred to in imperial pronouncements. Whatever the realities of the 
bishops’ assimilation by ‘the powers of this world’, the laws still marked 
them out for honour and privilege. A fragment of the minutes of a meeting 
of Theodosius’ consistory in 381 preserves the emperor’s view that it dis- 
honoured the priestly dignity of a bishop for him to be called to give evi- 
dence in court ( C.Th . xi.39.8); while a few years later (xi.39.10, 386) it was 
affirmed that priests, ‘sub nomine superioris loci’, were exempt from torture 
in the courts (although, in confirmation of their humble station, the favour 
was not extended to the lower echelons of the clergy). Above all, from the 
earliest months of Constantine’s profession of Christianity, the laws blessed 
Christian clergy with personal tax exemptions and immunity from curial and 
other obligations demanded by the state. For all the subsequent official 
efforts at stemming the tide of curial evasions, or to oblige would-be clergy 
to surrender at least some of their property to the service of the council, 
these fiscal privileges remained in the eyes of the laws the hallmark of a 
favoured institution, one charged with the responsibility of conducting the 
empire’s religion. The legal rhetoric of justification for freeing the clergy 
from taxes and civic duties was that they should be able to devote their time 
and resources to their religious and charitable functions, which sustained the 
well-being of the state: ‘let them rejoice forever protected by our generos- 
ity’, proclaimed Honorius in 412, ‘as we rejoice in their devotion to the 
worship of eternal piety’ (Const. Sirm. 1 1). Earlier, in 361, Constantius II had 
grandly announced to the people of Antioch that the virtuous practice of 
the lex Christiana should entail privileged exemptions ‘since we know that 
our state is sustained more by religious observances than by official duties 
and the labour and sweat of the body’ (C.Th. xvi.2.16). 

Behind such accolades of the church’s honoured place as a partner in the 
Roman state lay the practical realities of law-making at the late Roman 
court, and the now regular presence there of leading churchmen among 
influential voices seeking the ear of the emperor and his officials. Many of 
the laws which dispensed clerical favours and benefits are likely to have 
stemmed from the interceding of those bishops who now habitually came 
and went in the imperial palace — to the concern of Ossius and his western 
colleagues at the council of Sardica. 163 Such episcopal lobbying is seldom 



165 See pp. 238—9 above. 
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explicit in the texts themselves, save perhaps for the ‘petition of the most 
reverend Asclepiades bishop of the city of Chersonesus’ which secured (in 
419) the sparing of some of his fellow citizens accused of collaboration 
with enemies ( C.Th . rx.40.24); but no assessment of the status and privi- 
lege enshrined in laws can ultimately avoid concentrating on the host of 
individual churchmen pursuing their public concerns - ecclesiastical or 
otherwise — from local communities to provincial officia and to the audience 
halls of the imperial palace. To glimpse the realities of the church as an 
institution in the Roman empire of Constantine’s Christian successors we 
need only return to Ammianus’ observation of a cursus publicus over- 
stretched by the demands of travelling bishops. 
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RURAL LIFE IN THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 

C. R. WHITTAKER AND PETER GARNSEY 



It should go without saying that in the pre-industrialized society of the later 
Roman empire the major source of private wealth and public revenue was 
the land. Although we do not know precisely how or when the annona mili- 
taris became a state tax - since it originated in the late second century as a 
levy or requisition of corn for the use of the army - by the fourth century it 
was the principal instrument by which the state raised revenue . 1 It had 
perhaps become so in the third century as a means of raising quick funds 
from the countryside by various claimants to the empire at a time when 
paying off the armies was their main avenue to legitimacy. By the fourth 
century, however, it was neither a special requisition, nor particularly burden- 
some, nor necessarily paid in kind. But the name underlines the important 
fact that taxation was, as ever in the Roman economy, largely devoted to 
army pay and that it came for the most part from the profits of the land. 



I. RURAL PRODUCTION 

Rural production, therefore, was a central concern of the state, and it is for 
this reason that we cannot rule out the possibility that most of the fiscal 
legislation was aimed in that direction. Taxation, however, is a delicate fiscal 
instrument which can either stimulate production or kill off the goose that 
lays the golden egg. While there is some evidence to suggest that land may 
have suffered from heavy-handed bureaucratic exploitation, we are now 
less inclined to believe that over-taxation was a general problem in the later 
empire . 2 For instance, even though Diocletian imposed a land tax on Italy 
for the first time since the second century b.c., Aurelius Victor, who was a 
contemporary senator and our sole source, makes no complaint about its 
effect, despite the fact that some marginal land probably went out of use . 3 

The first thing, therefore, which must be studied in any discussion of the 
countryside in late antiquity is whether production on the land had 

1 Van Berchem (1957); Carrie, ‘Economia e finanze’. 

2 Whittaker (1980); Carrie, ‘Economia e finanze’ 767, cites Egyptian records to contradict the 
exaggerations of Lactantius, De Mort. Pen. vii.3. 

3 Aur. Viet. Cats, xxxix.32; Giardina (1986) 24-5; Hannestad (1962). 
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declined. There are some reasons why it might have done so: war damage, 
particularly in frontier regions; loss of land (with its revenue) to barbarian 
settlements; over-taxation in certain parts; shortage of manpower; bad 
management, particularly as a result of absentee landlords or imperial own- 
ership. But we must look also at the positive evidence: whether there was 
better management and technological improvement; and whether new land 
was being brought into production and new labour resources made avail- 
able. It hardly needs repeating that all such evidence is impressionistic and 
has little statistical validity. 



7. War damage 

The second half of the third century had been a period which had hit parts 
of the empire hard, particularly as a result of invasions and the breakdown 
of frontiers. Almost all the provinces in the western empire show a drop in 
rural occupation levels, although interestingly enough not Britain or south- 
ern Spain, which confirms the evidence of literary sources. In the frontier 
region of Trier, for instance, one study estimates there were as much as 40 
per cent fewer habitations, although this seems too high. 4 The loss of the 
taxes from the Agri Decumates in Upper Germany and the abandonment 
of the provinces of Dacia must have reduced the net income of the Roman 
state but by how much we cannot tell. 

The same must have been true of the partial withdrawal from 
Mauretania Tingitana, although recent studies have shown that this again 
was not as extensive as was once thought. 5 The development of fortified 
farms (gsur) and nucleated sites in Libya was perhaps a reaction in the third 
century against desert raiders, and there is evidence in all the rich North 
African provinces of war, plagues, a decline in monumental urban inscrip- 
tions and some disruption in the monetary system. But it is impossible to 
say that there was really an agrarian crisis, since oil and other produce con- 
tinued to be exported and land was not extensively abandoned. 6 Our 
sources say that the Gothic sea raids on Asia and the Aegean islands in the 
mid third century were devastating, and this may have had a long-term 
effect on the population, although the early-fourth-century census lists are 
not complete enough for us to be sure. 7 The provinces of Syria, too, 
suffered both from Persian invasions and from internal wars which ended 
up with the destruction of Palmyra and its trade network. 8 



4 Lewit (1991) 27; Keay, Roman Spain 176; Wightman (1985) 244; but see Ossel (1992) 70. 

5 Euzennat (1989). 

6 Rebuffat (1989) 60-1; Lepelley (1989) 21, with the comments of N. Duval, 3 1 — 3- 

7 Jones, LRES 18. 

8 Isaac, Limits of Empire ch. 5 ; Kennedy and Riley (1 990) 32-3 ; the sources are conveniendy collected 
and translated in Dodgeon and Lieu, Eastern Frontier. 
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The real question, however, is whether the effects of the third century 
were serious enough to have lasted into the fourth century and whether 
further frontier pressures seriously damaged agriculture. We cannot 
assume that land which had been raided did not recover quite rapidly once 
the frontiers were stabilized. After the accord with the Goths following the 
batde of Adrianople, for instance, Themistius says the population returned 
to the land. Recent studies reject Katastrophentheorie in the Balkans, since not 
a single major city fell to Goths or Huns in the fourth and fifth centuries. 9 
Some of the frontier regions, to be sure, were exposed to attacks and must 
have suffered. Julian in Gaul may have exaggerated but he did not totally 
invent when he claimed that forty-five towns had been damaged by the 
Alaman invasions of a.d. 3 5 5 and that the countryside bordering the fron- 
tier was unsafe to a distance of a hundred miles. 10 The rebellion of Magnus 
Maximus was probably responsible for permanent damage in the north and 
central Rhineland— Luxemburg region in the mid fourth century. 

But recent archaeological work in Belgium, northern France and the 
Rhineland demonstrates that there is far more fourth-century material and 
a much higher survival rate than was once thought. On some sites, such as 
Famechon in Picardy, one of the few villas to have been excavated, the 
main villa urbana was abandoned c. 270 without signs of violence but the 
pars rustica continued. Surface surveys in the same region on luiown villa 
sites show that, although late Roman ware is less common than earlier, it is 
almost always present. 11 Only in the north-west of Gallia Belgica and the 
northern part of Germania Inferior does there seem to have been serious 
depopulation in the fourth century; though this was perhaps aggravated by 
the rise in sea-level known as the Dunkerque II Transgression, it was almost 
certainly the result of continuing attacks by Saxon and Frankish sea raiders. 
The general picture of northern frontier regions in the fourth century, 
apart from this, is of prosperity up to the middle of the century and a low 
scale of abandoned sites before Valentinian’s death, but former villas were 
progressively occupied by squatters. 12 On the other frontiers of the empire 
in the east and in Africa there is no sign of land abandoned because of war 
in the fourth century. 



2. Barbarian settlements 

There are numerous literary and legal references to large groups of peoples 
from beyond the frontiers who, either voluntarily or as prisoners-of- 
war, were settled by the Romans within the provinces of the empire 

9 Them. Or. xxxiv.62; Wolfram, Gotbs 128#.; Velkov (1977) 59. 10 Jul. Ep. adAth. 279a. 

n Ossel (1992), esp. 63—81; a survey of the region of Picardy around Amiens by a group from 
Amiens— Camb ridge-Ox ford, directed by G. Woolf, is still in progress. 

12 Ossel (1992) 172-83; Lewit (1991) 29. 
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throughout the late third and fourth centuries. Although this was not a new 
policy of the later empire, the frequency of the references and the numbers 
cited, sometimes in their thousands, make it fairly certain that the move- 
ment was significant. 13 These people, variously called laeti , dediticii and trib- 
utarii, were settled mainly, as far as we can see, in western provinces and 
usually, but not always, near the frontiers. We have references to them in 
cities quite far south in Gaul and in northern Italy. In a.d. 370, for instance, 
Alamannic prisoners were sent on the emperor’s orders to Italy, ‘where they 
received fertile districts (pagi ) and now cultivate around the Po as tribu- 
tarii \ 14 Their importance from the point of view of rural production is that 
they worked the land on which taxes were paid, as the term tributarii implies. 
They also served in the army, thereby releasing other labour to work the 
fields. Their status was not always the same. One well-known example is 
that of the Sciri, a Hunnish group defeated in 409, who were offered to 
landowners ‘to supply their fields’ in conditions of near slavery. 15 

All efforts to identify such people archaeologically have been questioned, 
since they were either indistinguishable from federated military settlers, 
who also used German-looking artefacts, or they were integrated into 
Roman peasant society. But it is reasonable to suppose that some of them 
were setded on the lands of the villas of Belgica and Germany abandoned 
in the third century, since we know from the Gallic panegyrist of Autun 
that Gallic cities saw them as a valuable means of maintaining cultivation. 
At Lixhe and Harff in Belgium, for instance, German-style wooden build- 
ings were put up on former villa sites but no German objects were found. 16 
One particularly interesting example of a large-scale intrusion occurred 
under Julian in Gaul, when a group of Franks asked his permission to take 
over the region of Toxandria in north-western Belgica and lower Germany. 
Julian agreed, but only on condition that they accepted the status of dediticii 
- that is, they became taxpayers. Doubly interesting is the fact that this area 
west of the road from Amiens to Cologne coincides with the archaeolog- 
ical blank noted earlier where Roman artefacts do not appear much in the 
fourth century, demonstrating that one cannot thereby assume that the 
region was a rural desert. 17 

After the battle of Adrianople in 378 the emperor Theodosius I began a 
new policy, for which orators like Themistius gave him much credit, of set- 
tling federated (allied) Goth soldiers and their families within the empire in 
self-governing enclaves. We know little about the places or the extent of 

13 Typical of such references is SHA, Claud, ix.4— j — The Goths were turned into settlers on the 
barbarian frontier.’ Most references are collected by de Ste. Croix, Class Struggle Appendix a; cf. 
Whittaker (1982). 14 Italy — Amm. Marc, xxviii.j.i 5; cf. C.Tb. xiii.i 1.10. Gaul - James (1988) 39. 

15 CTh. v.6.3. 

16 Autun — Pan. Lat, viii(iv). 2 i.i; Belgium - Ossel (1985). See G. Halsall in Drinkwater and Elton 
(1992) ch. 17, for a recent survey of so-called laetic graves. 

17 Amm. Marc. xviL.8.1-4; cf. Mertens (1986). 
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such settlements, but there is some evidence to show that it began on the 
middle Danube frontier and then spread to the provinces, especially, 
though not exclusively, of the west. 18 The terms of the settlements did not 
include the payment of taxes, since the federates gave their military service 
instead. Presumably this meant that the state saved in military pay what it 
lost in revenue. But the effect on the countryside was to populate frontier 
regions, while removing them from central state control, which led in the 
fifth century to the growth of local warlords and independent states such 
as the kingdom of Aquitania in a.d. 418. The same effect must have been 
created by rebellions such as that of the Bagaudae in Gaul or the circum- 
cellions in Africa. In the fifth century, Salvian tells of the poor preferring 
barbarians to Roman tax-collectors, a tendency which increased the frag- 
mentation of central state control and the growth of powerful patrons, 
whether Roman or German. 19 



j. Taxation and agri deserti 

There is a substantial body of law in the codes dealing with ‘deserted 
lands’, which has encouraged many scholars in the past to believe that this 
was a major cause of the decline of the later empire, although most admit 
that the concern of the laws was fiscal, not economic. 20 The impression 
one gets from the laws is that the administration fought a constant batde 
to compel people to take on abandoned land through emphyteutic (or 
quasi-permanent) leases, in return for which temporary immunity from tax 
was offered as a inducement — but in vain, since in the end the burden of 
taxation was too great. Typical is a law of 386 which tried to check the 
abuse of extra taxation on the land once it had become productive and to 
reassure the new owner that ‘apart from the rent to the imperial chest’ 
{salvo patrimoniali canone) no further charge would be permitted. 21 One 
favoured method of keeping up the revenue was to impose the tax for 
the deserted land on neighbouring owners or communities, although a 
law of 365 notes that it would have been equally possible to sell the 
land by auction, a fact which tells against the notion that the land was 
undesirable. 22 

The codes are not the only evidence of deserted lands. A celebrated case 
was recorded when the emperor Julian made a donation to Antioch of 3000 
lots ( kleroi ) of uncultivated land which had been formerly civic public land. 
Much to his anger, the land was given to the rich, not the poor, and still 



18 Them. Or. clxvl.2i ia. Pannonia — Mocsy (1974) 341 ff.; Wolfram, Goths 133. 

19 Salvian, Gub. Dawn; discussed below, p. 293. 

20 Most prominently Jones, LRE 8i2ff. RostovtaefT (1922) 13—14 argued that this was a serious 
problem in Egypt already in the second century. Other authors cited in Whittaker (1 976) = Land ch. 3. 

21 C.Th. v. 14.30; the laws are collected by Jones, LREch. 20, n. 101. 22 C. Th. v. 1 1 .9. 
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remained untaxed or unused. 23 In Syria, Libanius talks about villages 
becoming deserted through the pressure of the tax-agents and marauding 
monks. 24 Another well-known case concerns the Gallic city of Autun, 
which pleaded before the emperor Constantine for a reduction in its tax 
assessment on the grounds that the inhabitants did not have the right kind 
of land or labour to meet state demands. 25 

It would be foolish to deny that land sometimes went out of cultivation 
or that the state taxation sometimes contributed to this condition, particu- 
larly in the case of land where profits were only marginal. There is a long 
history from the early empire to the Byzantine period of the use of epibole 
or adiectio sterilium as a fiscal instrument, particularly in Egypt, to counter 
the abandonment of land. 26 Since Italy was first taxed by Diocletian, it 
would not have been surprising if some land had become no longer worth 
cultivating. ‘If there is land which cannot meet its taxes’, says the Gallic 
panegyrist cited above, ‘it is necessarily deserted.’ But Italy was a special 
case. The real problem is to know how widespread the desertion was and 
what its effect was on production generally. Marginal land is only marginal 
to total production. Diocletian’s taxes do not appear to have been as exces- 
sive as Lactantius’ biased opinion would have us believe and would not have 
driven large areas out of production. 27 

Decline in production in the later empire has often been attributed also 
to manpower shortages. But evidence that there was an empire-wide 
decline in population is inevitably either anecdotal - references to losses in 
war, plague and famine which lack any scientific value 28 — or inferential, 
involving legislation about tied tenants and deserted lands, which, it is 
argued, must have been issued to counter shortages of manpower. But 
legislation which bound coloni to the land (examined at p. 287 below) is at 
best ambiguous and is more plausibly explained as a fiscal device. There is 
as much anecdotal evidence for the replacement of manpower as there is 
for its shortage — such as the receptio of foreign settlers, the return of 
Roman prisoners-of-war, new land developments and so on. 

There are good reasons, also, for hesitating to accept the theory that 
deserted land was a major problem for the later empire, not least because 
of the unreliability of the sources. 29 Neither rich nor poor were on oath 
when they claimed excuses for tax remissions. We can hardly take 
Symmachus seriously when he says that his land, from which he drew huge 
rentals, was not paying. 30 Taxation can stimulate production by the poor, 



23 Jul. Misop. 37od. 24 Lib. Or xi. 32; Liebeschuetz, Antioch 71,164. 

25 Pan. Lat. v(viii).6 — but, note, it was not a claim that the manpower did not exist; Gallerier, loc. at., 
thinks it was a demand for laeti workers. 26 Johnson (1936) 65—71. 

27 See note 2 above; even Jones, LRE 68, mistrusts Lactantius. 

25 Boak (195 5); reviewed by Finley (1958). 

29 Whittaker (1976) (=Landc h. 3) and (1980) {=Land ch. 10). 30 Symm. Ep.i.y 
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since the labour capacity of peasants is rarely taken up fully. Good land was 
still sought after and even poor land had its prestige value. Church fathers 
like Ambrose constantly drew images of the greedy rich man ‘forever 
extending the boundaries of his villas and driving out his neighbours’. But 
Ambrose adds that the rich man’s land could become so extensive that ‘his 
tribute became greater than his Jructu/} 1 That serves as a reminder that the 
very wealthy may not have cared if some of their land was not fully pro- 
ductive, since prestige derived from ownership as much as from income. In 
the time of Theodoric we hear of a rich noble, Olybrias of Ravenna, who 
put his own famuli to work a piece of his own land which had lain unworked 
and which was made profitable in ten years . 32 The case of Antioch’s land 
was far from an isolated example, showing that the real problem of land 
was correctly identified by the state as fiscal. 

There are particular difficulties about the legal evidence. Legislation 
about land taxes, which fills the codes, is not by itself sufficient evidence to 
prove agricultural decline, since emperors were always anxious to increase 
revenue. It seems fairly certain that the laws about emphyteusis , which con- 
cerned the renting out of property on long (and therefore advantageous) 
terms, were not primarily targeting land that had degraded through neglect 
— although that was certainly true of some cases — but imperial properties 
which had become too extensive to be properly managed. Emphyteutic 
contracts, for instance, are commonly found in Africa, which was excep- 
tionally prosperous in the later empire and also renowned for massive 
imperial estates. The land was sometimes desirable, since we hear of 
bidding . 33 

Emphyteusis, in fact, appears to have become general throughout the 
empire and to have replaced the older locatio-conductio short-term contract 
with a longer-term (possessio ad tempus locata ) or even a permanent leasehold, 
provided the rental terms were respected (vel iure perpetuo vel titulo conduc- 
tion, ti ). 34 Although such contracts were usually only feasible for rich conduc- 
tors, who became almost like owners, subletting to poorer coloni tenants, we 
do hear of some cases when coloni themselves took on the contracts. But 
it looks as if most of the legislation was designed to help large proprietors 
against the poorer tenants, and its effect was certainly to increase their 
property holdings . 35 

Whether the legislation actually increased production is a matter of 
judgement to be set against the general economic condition of the empire. 
In Africa, where evidence of conductors is most abundant, the rural 
economy was booming in the fourth century. This makes it all the more 

11 Ambr. Exp. Pi. cxviti VT.J2, vti.; =PL xv.l 278, 1285. 

32 V. S. Hilani,AASS Maii III, [ 5 May, pp. 471—6; Ruggini, Economia c socicta 5 

33 Vera (1986), (1988b). 34 C7XI.71.5.6-7 (429), xi.66.3 (377). 

35 Contracts to coloni - C.Th. xi.19.1 (521); checks against coloni- C] xi.6j.i (319). 
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paradoxical that one of the pieces of evidence most frequently cited to 
prove deserted land is a law of a.d. 422 granting tax-exemption on huge 
tracts of imperial land in the provinces of Africa and Byzacena — about 
3000 square miles in each - for whose desertion local rebellions are some- 
times held pardy responsible. But a better explanation is that this figure 
reflects the amount of uncultivable, rather than deserted, land and that the 
exemption was a recognition of this reality, perhaps for reasons of polit- 
ical favour. 36 

Emphyteutic leases on imperial land underline the difficulty of adminis- 
tering the vast property which had been acquired by the emperor over the 
centuries. We know of many complaints from tenants in the earlier empire 
about their exploitation by conductors or imperial agents, with threats to 
leave the land if they could not get justice. It was this which led Rostovtzeff 
to his negative view of state socialism, and to attribute to these abuses a 
decline in productivity on the land. 37 A similarly negative conclusion has 
been drawn from remarks made by aristocratic writers, such as those by 
Symmachus concerning the maladministration of his distant estates by dis- 
honest managers, ‘as only happens when the owner is absent’. 38 Absentee 
ownership, taken together with the undoubted growth in the numbers of 
properties held by the rich in the later empire, is, therefore, thought to have 
lowered the productivity of the land. The so-called Catonian villa system 
of the earlier empire, it is argued, disintegrated through the concentration 
of properties, the growth of administrative costs and the general ‘inelas- 
ticity’ of its slave labour organization. 39 

Although imperial property did greatly increase, it was precisely in 
response to consequential managerial difficulties that the shift was made 
towards the leasing of land to conductores. Some conductores now lived on the 
land among the coloni and were closely associated with their daily lives, as 
Augustine’s letters from Africa show. 40 From what Symmachus says, we can 
see that the collection of dues was difficult not only because of the 
absenteeism of the owner but also because of protection offered to tenants 
by landowners or state officials, because of brigandage or because of the 
burden of debt on tenants. 41 Some of these are problems familiar from 
Pliny and writers of the earlier empire. 

It is not clear whether dishonest managers necessarily caused a fall in 
productivity, or whether it simply meant that a diminished revenue came 
to rich proprietors. Nor is there any good reason to think that the change 

36 C Th. xi. 28. 1 3; Jones, ERE 8 1 6, countered by Lepelley (1967). . 

37 This view was attacked by Mickwitz (1932); cf. Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali 14. 

38 Symm. Ep. 1.64, 7.6.6, 9.6, 9.130, etc Cf. Vera (1988b). 39 Capogrossi Colognesi (1986). 

40 In a protest against an unpopular bishop, the conduciorltd the colony Aug. Ep. 20*; see Lancel (1983) 
276. 

41 Protection — Symm. Ep. 7.56; brigandage - Symm. Ep. 2.22; debt — Symm. Ep. 5.8.7; problems 
discussed by Roda (1981) 293. 
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altered the basic farming units on many imperial or private estates. If there 
was a move away from the centrally organized slave villa towards the use 
of coloni, as seems likely in Italy at least, it can be regarded as a move 
towards a more efficient system of labour for far-flung properties . 42 A 
survey of the territory of Cherchel (Caesarea) in Mauretania shows that, 
while many urban aristocrats abandoned their rural villas, there is no sign 
of decline in agriculture on the land which formerly fell within the villa 
networks . 43 



4. Technology and development 

There is much positive evidence of rural development and prosperity in the 
later empire to balance adverse reports. The redress has principally come 
from archaeological surveys like that of Caesarea just mentioned. The 
employment of the Gallic reaper, which is described by Palladius, and the 
increasing use of water-mills in the later empire, have sometimes been cited 
as examples of technological inventions to compensate for manpower 
shortage, although they could just as easily be arguments in favour of 
increased production. Both, however, were inventions of the earlier 
empire, when there is no question of manpower difficulties, and neither 
seems to have been extensively used in the later empire . 44 There is no evi- 
dence to show any technical improvement of the plough before the 
eleventh century. But there is some archaeological proof in Britain that the 
technology of crop-growing improved in the later empire . 43 Interestingly, 
Britain became a major exporter of corn to the Rhine army in the fourth 
century, perhaps to compensate for the fall in production in northern Gaul 
and Germany. 

It is, above all, the archaeological evidence of continuity or growth in 
agriculture which is the most telling argument against any overall decline of 
production. Africa has already been referred to a number of times. A 
coastal survey in the region east of Zaghouan in Tunisia shows a very 
obvious increase of mainly villa sites in the third and fourth centuries, with 
no decline until the fifth and sixth centuries. The same is true of the survey 
in southern Tunisia around Kasserine, where a new form of group habita- 
tion dominated by a single farm developed, reflecting perhaps the conduc- 
tor— coloni relationship described in the laws. The southern regions of Libya 
show a similar development, where in the third and fourth centuries there 
was evident prosperity of villages and settlements around a central forti- 
fied gsur, which a site like Ghirza has demonstrated vividly through its 
carved scenes of agriculture. The domination of the markets in east and 

42 Giardina (1986) 2; Capogrossi Colognesi (1986) 358—9. 43 Leveau (*989) 46 and 51. 

44 Pallad. DtAgr. vn.2; White (1984) 60-1, 65-6. 

45 Cavailoand Giardina (1993) 3 34; Jones (1982). 
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west throughout the fourth and fifth centuries by Tunisian oil, garum, fine 
polished ware and lamps is testimony to this growth. 46 

Africa was perhaps exceptional. But the story is not so very different on 
the chalk massifs of north Syria or on the plains around Antioch and 
Chalcis, as indeed all over Syria, including the Hauran. There was not, as 
once thought, a monoculture of olives in north Syria managed by veteran 
setdements, but polyculture with signs of the natural demographic growth 
of a quite prosperous peasantry. 47 

Any attempt to summarize developments throughout the whole empire, 
however, suffers from enormous gaps, since even archaeological surveys 
are highly selective. Nevertheless, one recent assessment of the overall 
rural scene in the western provinces from the evidence of two hundred 
sites comes to the conclusion that there was a net expansion throughout 
most of the fourth century (although a decline in northern Gaul and 
Germany) both of overall numbers and of individual sites, with a surpris- 
ing increase in the number of medium-size farms against a decline in small 
farms. The latter could be the result of the method of surface prospection 
and the archaeological invisibility of the very poor; but a recent study of 
‘small agglomerations’ in France, Luxemburg and Germany shows a defi- 
nite rebirth, if not a net increase, of village-type settlements in the later 
empire, which may account for the disappearance of single small sites. 4 ® In 
the Danube provinces the information is less easy to summarize, but the 
fourth century once again looks like a period of growth rather than 
decline. 49 

It is no easier to draw up a balance sheet for Italy than for the provinces. 
Almost certainly the countryside underwent quite considerable changes in 
site occupation. In south and central Etruria, for example, more than fifty 
per cent of setdements which had been occupied in the earlier empire had 
been abandoned by a.d. 400, and some excavated villas show radical altera- 
tions in land use and labour organization. A similar situation appears to 
hold true in Sabina. But there was also what one recent study calls ‘renewed 
investment’ in south Etruria in the late empire. 50 Despite this, however, 
most commentators would probably accept that there was at least some 
overall decline in production in Etruria, where legislation includes it within 
an area of mounted shepherds and banditry. 51 

As for the rest of Italy, a number of studies have appeared in recent years 
which are at least making the situation clearer, even if the final judgement 



46 Segermes valley (Zaghouan) — Carlsen and Tvarno (1990); Kasserine - Hitchner (1990); Libya — 
Rebuffat (1988) 63-5; Mattingly (1989); pottery ~ Panella (1989). 

47 N. Syria — Tchalenko, Villages ; modified by Tate (1989); Hauran — Dentzer (1985-6). 

48 Lewit (1991), Petit (1994). 49 Lewit (1991) 47-9 provides a summary of recent studies. 

50 Potter (1979), modified by Potter (1991); Carandini (1985) 183-5 presents the most pessimistic 
picture. 51 C.Th.ix.yo. 
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remains ambiguous . 52 Despite a clear decline in the number of sites in a 
survey of northern Campania, all our sources indicate that huge incomes 
were still made by senatorial families with property in Campania, which was 
called by the Expositio totius mundi'xPz storeroom of Rome’ ( cellarium regnanti 
Romae). The most recent study of Sicily, where many of Rome’s rich also 
had estates, finds a period of prosperity in the fourth century and many 
new villages. Even in inland north and central Etruria a number of new 
villas have been discovered, although they may have been less productive 
than their predecessors . 53 But north Italy and the Po valley — the region 
called Italia annonaria in the late empire - were producing supplies for the 
imperial court and army. Overall, there seems to have been a decline in 
small sites in Italy but a growth in large farms and villages . 54 

II. LABOUR AND PROPERTY OWNERS 

Assessment of the productivity of the land must include some discussion 
about the forces of production and the ownership of land. Slaves and coloni, 
peasants and landlords — these are probably the most debated and disputed 
subjects of any in the later empire. Did slaves, who had been such a dis- 
tinctive form of labour in Italian rural society, even if not in every province, 
disappear in the later empire? The fate of slaves is bound up closely with 
the question of the status of coloni- that is, of tenants whose labour supple- 
mented and often replaced that of slaves. Those who take the most pes- 
simistic view of the economy of the later empire have characterized it as 
an age when there was a spectacular growth in tenancy, a sharp decline in 
the rights of tenants as freely contracting parties, a corresponding assimila- 
tion of the status of coloni with that of slaves and the disappearance of 
independent peasants or medium farmers, who were swallowed up by rich 
landowners. How true is all this? 

When we examine the ancient texts, the most striking thing about them 
is that they contain no systematic description of coloni , no single law of ‘the 
colonate’ defining their status or rights, no single category of coloni. We do 
not even know from when to date the appearance of coloni as a class of 
labour different from the tenants of the earlier empire. What we have in 
fact is a haphazard number of references, mostly in the law codes but not 
organized under headings, which simply take for granted from their first 
appearance in the fourth century that everyone knew what a colonus was. 

52 E.g. Barker and Lloyd (1991). Contrasting optimistic and pessimistic assessments are made by 
C. R. Whittaker and by A. Carandini in C. Nicolet (ed.), L’ltalie d 'Auguste a DiocUtien —Coll. EFR (Rome, 

! 99 4 ). 

53 Expositio liv; cf. Cassiod. Var. xn.22 ( urbis rcgae cella panarid)\ Campania — Arthur (1991); Sicily - 
Wilson (1990) 225—33; Etruria — Ciampoltrini (1990). 

54 E.g. Patterson (1988) and (199*) for Molise, Samnium and the ager Falernur, Franzoni (1987) for 
the Veneto. 
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Obviously they were the successors of the coloni farmers of the late repub- 
lic and early empire who held legally enforceable contracts of tenancy 
( locatio—conductio ). But now in the fourth century they appear to have lost 
status, although still legally free, and often to be in a near-servile condition, 
even if the laws are always careful to maintain the distinction between coloni 
and slaves. They appear, too, under different names — inquilini, originarii, orig- 
inates, adscripticii — some of which terms seem to be interchangeable and 
some to refer to different status categories. Many of the laws deal with coloni 
who ran away from the estates on which they worked. Many are concerned 
with the tax liability of the owners on whose land the coloni were registered. 

The first reference to what might be called ‘servile’ coloni is in the Sentences 
of Paul in the third century, but this is often thought to be an interpola- 
tion, though mainly because there are still references to coloni who made 
legally enforceable contracts in the time of Diocletian. 55 The first refer- 
ences to coloni in the Theodosian Code appear quite early in Constantine’s 
reign, and show that they were by then regarded as tied in some way to rich 
landowners and of low status. 56 The first reference in the code to coloni 
being tied to the land is in a law of Constantine of 332 (C 7 / 6 . v.i 7.1) which 
says: 

Any person in whose possession a colonus that belongs to another is found not only 
shall restore the aforesaid colonus to his origo but shall also assume the capitation tax 
for this man and for the time he was with him . . . [Then the law goes on] Coloni 
who meditate flight must be bound with chains and reduced to a servile condition, 
so that by virtue of the condemnation to slavery, they shall be compelled to fulfil 
the duties that befit free men. 

The first reference to a general colonate status {ius colonatus) is in 342 {C. Th. 
xii. 1. 2 3) in a law which stressed the privileges those coloni had whose origo 
was on imperial estates. By 393 ( CJ xi.52.1) coloni were referred to as ‘slaves 
of the land’. The context of the reference is after the abolition of the 
capitation tax in Thrace, when tenants were told that they must not think 
they could move freely, for ‘although they appear free in status, they are still 
slaves of the land’. 57 In 396 {CJ xi.50.2) coloni were described as quadamdediti 
servitute — that is, almost as though they were prisoners-of-war, which may 
be significant. By 5 30 a rescript of Justinian {CJ xi.48.21) went so far as to 
ask whether there was a difference now between a slave and an adscripticius 
in relation to property ownership. What these laws show is that, although 
sometimes the term ‘slave’ was used in a metaphorical and limited sense, 
there was almost certainly a progressive degrading of the condition of 

55 E.g. C71v.65.27 (294), iv.io.n (294). 

56 E.g. C. 7 b. xi. 7. 2 (3 1 9) — a decurion was responsible for the debts of his colonus or tributarius ; C. 7 b. 
xi. 2 1. 2 (321) — coloni in the same category for punishments ass conductons, actons , incolae. 

57 Licet condicionis videantur ingenui, servi tamen terrae ipsius, cut nati sunt cxistimentur {nati is emended to dati 
by Piganiol). 
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some coloni throughout the fourth century. But at the same time the laws 
were always underlining the difference between slaves and coloni , 58 

That is the legal evidence in bare outline. There is little doubt that the 
main motive behind the legislation was a simple desire, which carried on 
through the fourth century, to improve the collection of taxes. The idea 
was probably initiated by Diocletian’s reforms, which required that each 
tenant should be registered ( adscriptus ) for purposes of the capitatio tax, 
which then restricted his movement to prevent tax evasion. 59 But that is 
where simplicity ends. Taxation is not enough to explain why, even after the 
abolition of the capitation tax in some provinces such as Thrace, the move- 
ment of coloni was still prevented. In 371 a law concerning Illyricum ( CJ 
xi. 5 3.1) specifically said that coloni were not tied to the land by the tax (trib- 
utario nexu ) but just because they were coloni (sed nomine et titulo colonoruni). 
Nor does taxation explain why there was a series of laws from the mid 
fourth century which deprived coloni oi various freedoms, such as the ability 
to dispose of their own property or to marry as they wished. 60 

In short, the state was intervening regularly and progressively to reduce 
the labour rights and mobility of coloni in favour of landowners or conduc- 
tors. The question is, why? And how seriously did it alter the face of the 
countryside in the later empire? Shortage of labour and an attempt to stim- 
ulate production is, as we have seen, an unsatisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion. On the contrary, in Italy the availability of manpower would have been 
increasing since the early empire, if the population had been stable, since 
fewer and fewer Italians served in the Roman army. Tenancy was already in 
Pliny’s day becoming a preferred form of labour, while marginal land was 
probably being worked less in the later empire than before — thereby 
increasing the poverty and debt of poor peasants. 61 In the later empire, par- 
allel efforts were taking place in other spheres of life to freeze labour and 
establish a caste system, particularly among public employees, such as mint 
workers or minor urban functionaries ( collegiati ). But, as far as one can 
judge, this development had more to do with management than man- 
power. 62 

Here we may have one clue to government thinking. If the desire to 
collect revenue from imperial estates was the main reason for the change 
from the old short-term locatio—conductio to emphyteutic leases, the prospec- 
tive emphyteutic owner could only be induced to take on such long leases 
if the terms were attractive. That included a guaranteed and stable labour 

58 Johne UaL (1983) 1. Marcone (1993) 827 thinks (correctly, in our view) that the law of 3 3 z (quoted 
above) means that fugitive coloni were literally reduced to slavery. 

59 Note C. Th. xi. 24. 1 (360), where runaway coloni in Egypt sought the protection of high officials to 
avoid tax. 

60 Property - e.g. C.Tb. v.19.1 (365); marriage - e.g. CJ xi.68.4 (367). Diocletian - Jones, LRE 796. 
Restrictions — Johne e/al. (1983) 18-19, Carrie, ‘Economia e finanze’ 305^-10, 761. 

61 De Neeve (1984), esp. 11^-20, Whittaker (1987). 62 Jones, Economy ch. 21. 
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force. Preventing the movement of tenants, therefore, and diminishing 
their rights was a way of rendering them more pliable to the wishes of the 
new owner. With that in mind, it is interesting to see how many of the early 
laws about tenancy were specially aimed at the imperial res private— restrict- 
ing movement of imperial tenants {coloni patrimoniales) and slaves, pre- 
venting their recruitment for military service or preventing them being 
taxed by governors, since they were engaged on ‘essential work for the 
emperor’ (principales necessitated)^ 

Not all the laws were restrictive. Some also offered incentives to imper- 
ial coloni not to run away. Imperial coloni had tax privileges when they traded, 
and they were excused the minor public duties normally required of citi- 
zens ( munera sordida). So advantaged were they that a law of 342 says that 
some people were avoiding curial duties by claiming the ‘privileges of the 
imperial estates ... by the right of the colonate’ {privilegia rei privatae . . . 
colonatus iure). Other laws protected the conductors. One of the earliest laws 
in 3 1 9 forbade coloni to usurp the water rights of the empbyteuticarii on impe- 
rial land in Africa. 64 So, although the needs of imperial estates will not serve 
as a complete explanation for the legislation, some of the laws may have 
become generalized after being aimed at coloni on the imperial estates. 

Another factor which could have influenced the legislation was the large 
numbers of prisoners-of-war or voluntary immigrants {laeti, dediticii, tribu- 
tarii, etc.) who were settled on the land as a condition of their admission to 
Roman territory. The land in question often belonged to private owners 
and the state was concerned to see that they did not dissipate or over- 
exploit this labour force. This was apparendy a danger in 409 when the 
state invited landowners to make use of Sciri prisoners as coloni on their 
private land but insisted that they could not be reduced to slavery or moved. 
The term tributarii seems to have been used indifferently for coloni or for 
such settlers, showing how similar their conditions were. A law of 368 talks 
about servile labour within which the categories of tributarii and inquilini 
were included, and in 465 we hear of laeti who joined with coloni and slaves 
to form a collegium , 65 

The use of colonate status as a punishment for vagrancy or for dis- 
sidents had a similar effect, fusing the rights of state and private tenants. A 
law of 382 instructed the urban prefect to put beggars as coloni on the land 
of those who informed against them ‘for ever’. In the later fifth century, 
Catholic bishops of Africa were exiled from the cities by the Vandal king 



63 Movement - C] xi.68.i- 3 (325-6); military service — C. Tb. vii.13.2 ( 3 70); tax by governors - C. Tb. 
xi. 7. 1 1 (365). In general, see Rosafio (1991). 

64 Trade — C.Tb. xm.i.io (374); munera sordida — CTb. xi.16.5 (343); colonatus iure - C.Tb. xn.1.33 
(342); water rights - CJ xi.63.1 (319). 

65 Foreign settlers — e.g Amm. Marc, xix.i 1.16, xxvm.5.1 5, xxxi.9.4; Sciri - C Tb. v.6.3 (409); coloni- 
tributarii— C.Tb. x. 12.2.2 (368); cf. CTb. xi.7.2 (319); laeti - NSev.i.i (465). 
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Hunerich, ‘but in exile you shall receive land to cultivate under the /us 
colonatus . 66 

Whatever its origin, the tied colonate suited the richer landowners well. 
Growing accumulation of scattered properties, which inevitably meant 
more absentee owners and more estate management through agents, had 
encouraged the use of tenants in place of centrally organized farms since 
the early empire, while at the same time it had become more difficult to 
keep an eye on the turnover of short-term contracts. In the early second 
century Pliny found that he was constantly troubled by the problems of 
debt-ridden tenants and their leases. A labour force bound to the same land 
and with limited contractual rights benefited the rich enormously and no 
doubt encouraged them to support the emperor in his legislation. But there 
was perhaps another problem, again linked to the change in the tax system 
introduced by Diocletian. It is evident from many of the laws that very rich 
proprietors were often harbouring fugitive colon/' on their estates without 
declaring them, thereby either robbing other landowners of the labour for 
whose capitation tax they were liable or depriving the state of the tax, if the 
tenants paid their own taxes direcdy. The legislation was a direct attempt to 
control the excessive power of the rich . 67 

How much the status of colon/ was in reality degraded is difficult to judge. 
Already in the second century a distinction was made in law between the 
punishments given to honestiores and humiliores, which perhaps reflected the 
incapacity of the poor in any circumstances to oppose the rich, whether 
they had legal rights or not. Colon/ on the imperial estates in second-century 
Africa did not appeal to any law of contract for redress when they were 
exploited by the conductor. Instead they appealed direcdy to the emperor . 68 
We know too little about the state of the majority of peasants and workers 
on the land in the provinces to be sure whether they were worse or better 
off in the later empire. Both Fustel de Coulanges and, later, Finley believed 
in the essential continuity of the conditions of peasants in the Roman 
provinces, and argued that the laws concerning colon/ and the disappearance 
of locatio-conductio contracts in the later empire were only de iure recognition 
of a long-standing reality . 69 We may be too much influenced by the history 
of Italy in making judgements about the status of rural labour in the 
provinces. In Italy slavery and the spoils of empire had combined to 
produce a free, politicized peasantry in the republic and a tradition of legal 
rights. But, as the governing class of Rome was infiltrated by more and 
more large landowners from the provinces, the newcomers may, more than 



66 Beggars — C.Tb. xiv.18.1 (382); bishops — Viet. Vit. Hist. Persecut. Afr. in. 20. 

67 Senators were exempt from liability for the unpaid taxes of their coloni , but only provided they har- 
boured no fugitives themselves: C.Th. xi.1.7 (361). 68 Garnsey (1970); Johne etal. (1983) 422. 

69 Fustel de Coulanges (1885) 1 5-24, Finley (1980) 142-4; cf. Whittaker (1980). The historiography 
of the colonate has been traced by Marcone, Colonato. 
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we realize, have influenced the state’s attitude to labour rights by means of 
their own traditional practices, which were unmodified by Italian political 
history. 

The important point, however, is not to exaggerate the slave-like condi- 
tion of coloni or the changes that took place. It is a myth that all laws of 
tenancy disappeared in the later empire. Not only do we hear of poorer 
coloni profiting from emphyteutic contracts, sometimes acting in syndicates, 
but even the old locatio- conductio contract on land apparently continued in 
vulgar law (that is, in practice) and it was still in general use for certain spe- 
cific types of property as late as the age of Justinian. 70 It also seems that 
private contractual arrangements continued to be made (presumably 
without any legal validity). A law of 371, for instance, refers to fugitive coloni 
going off and making private contracts ‘as though they were their own 
masters and free’. 71 

This last reference not only proves that some tenants were entering into 
contracts for their land but also that there existed a recognized category of 
‘free’ coloni, even if, according to this law, some tied tenants were usurping 
the status. A number of laws refer to the provision that, if a tenant stayed 
on a property for thirty years, then he was tied forever. This implies that 
some movement was permitted to certain tenants. It is equally clear from 
the laws that there were various categories of coloni, some of whom paid 
their own taxes and others who were on the tax roll for which the owner or 
conductor was responsible. 72 It was presumably the former who were ‘free’ 
to move, provided that they met the requirements of the tax register. 

The various terms applied to coloni — such as originarii, inquilini, adscripticii 
— probably reflect differing statuses with historical and regional variations. 
As plausible as any explanation of these confusing names is the theory that 
in the fourth century all coloni were registered for tax in their place of origin. 
Hence all were censibus adscripti and originarii (or originales). The name inquil- 
inus seems always to have referred to a more lowly class of colonus, who in 
earlier periods was only allowed to cultivate marginal land of the estate. But 
towards the end of the fourth century there was a modification in the 
capitation-tax system, making it necessary to define those who had the 
right to move. Then, in the fifth century, the unstable conditions and the 
relative absence of central control in the west led gradually to the emer- 
gence of clientes or free bondsmen, who were distinguished from tenants 
tied to the land. They were the ancestors, perhaps, of the medieval 

70 Levy (1951) 62; de Martino (1995) 883. See the title in CJ iv.65, de locatione et conduction , which 
includes contracts on some types of property, such as domi , ergasteria and loca. 

71 CJ xi.48.8 (371) — quasi sui arbitrii ac liberi apud aliquem se collocaverunt . . . nam manifestum est privatum 
iam esse contractum. 

72 Thirty-year rule — NVal 3 1 .1 (451); tax-paying coloni— C.Tb. xr.i ,14 (371) names two categories of 
coloni. originales whose domini must ensure that they fulfil the obligations of the annona tax and others 
who ‘are registered on their own plots under their own names in the tax list’; cf. Cerati (1975) 66—7. 
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‘hommes de corps’ — men bound, that is, not to the land but to the service 
of their patron and apparendy of higher status. The Gallic aristocrat 
Sidonius Apollinaris, for instance, discussed with a friend how an inquilinus 
originalis could be upgraded to dims and therefore have a ‘plebeian’ rather 
than a ‘colonary persona’. In the east, meanwhile, the law made a sharper 
distinction between a free colonus, who paid taxes while being allowed to 
own property, and an adscripticius, who was little more than a slave with a 
peculiumP 

What we cannot tell is how common any one of these categories was 
compared to another, nor how important the differences were. Tenants are 
often referred to in non-legal texts, almost always as oppressed by the rich. 
But it is not easy to distinguish between free and tied categories nor, indeed, 
between tenants in general and wage-labourers. Zeno, bishop of Verona, 
attacked the rich for ‘adding tenancy to tenancy’, while Ambrose of Milan 
wrote of the burdens of compulsory state transport laid upon the wage- 
labourers without payment. In theory the law offered protection, since it 
was in the state’s interest to keep tenants out of debt, so that they could 
keep up tax payments. But churchmen, such as John Chrysostom of 
Antioch, regularly accused landlords of illegal loan contracts which 
removed up to 50 per cent of the harvest, ‘alike whether the land produces 
or does not produce’. The most savage and celebrated attack is that by 
Salvian of Marseilles in the fifth century, as law and order were breaking 
down in the west, when he accused the rich of forcing the free peasant to 
sell his property birthright and become a tenant. A man, he says, ‘gives 
himself to the upper class in return for care and protection . . . and passes 
over into their jurisdiction and dependence’. Yet even then ‘when they have 
lost their property they bear the taxes for the things they have lost’. 74 

But the story is not all one of oppression. The mobility of coloni appears 
much greater in actual examples than one might infer from the legislation. 
In Numidia the coloni of one estate threatened to leave their land, if the 
domina possessions (the proprietor) permitted the return of a bishop they 
detested, and it is evident from the letters of Augustine, who recounts this 
incident, that there were many aspects of the law which were not under- 
stood. It is equally clear from the legislation quoted earlier that rich land- 
owners were quite prepared to ignore the laws and accept fugitive coloni into 
their protection. This became a means by which poor tenants could avoid 
the oppression of state taxation and rich landowners could increase their 



73 For the best discussion of the categories, see Rosafio (1991); cf. Whittaker (1987). For Sidonius 
Apollinaris, see Ep. 5.19.1. For the east, see the law of Anastasius CJ xi.48.18 — aliiquidem sunt adscrxp- 
tidi et eorum peculia dominis competent; alii irm tempore annorum triginta coloni fiunt liberi manentes cum rebus suis. 

74 Zeno=/ ? /.xi.328; Ambr. Ep. 2.30-1; laws- CJ 11.50. 1 (325), xi.48.5 (366?), etc; John Chrys. Horn, 
in Matth. lx 1.3; Salvian, De Cub. Dei v.9 — whether Salvian means literally ‘slaves* when he speaks of 
those who come to the farms of the rich as servils discussed by Whittaker (1987). 
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power. The solidarity which coloni often showed with their domini is an 
indication that they knew where their interests lay. The tight control exer- 
cised by masters over the lives of the coloni, which extended to religious 
beliefs as well as to economic relations, was usually enough to ensure their 
subservience. But obedience need not be interpreted as devotion. 75 



i. Slaves and peasants 

The apparent domination of the rural scene in the later empire by tenants 
has led in recent years to a debate about the extent to which slavery had 
declined as a consequence. 76 But it is important to keep in mind that, apart 
from Italy and some of the older Roman territories of southern Gaul, 
Spain and parts of Africa or the Greek cities, there never had been a great 
use of slave labour on farms, not even in the earlier empire. Conversely, 
there are plenty of references to slaves on the land in the later empire, 
although the law codes give no idea of the normality or otherwise of their 
presence. The most quoted example is that of a noble lady, Melania, and 
her husband, Pinarius, who in an act of piety freed 8000 slaves, which 
represented only a part of the total number they held on estates in Italy and 
in the provinces of Sicily, Spain, Africa, Numidia, Mauretania and Britain. 

Not all slaves were employed as labourers in the fields, since we know 
that many overseers and managers of the rich continued to be slaves as 
before; and there were still many domestic, urban slaves. But the letters of 
Symmachus are full of his fears about a slave revolt in the countryside of 
Italy, which implies that they were numerous and not in responsible posi- 
tions. 77 So many are the references, not only to slaves in general but also to 
the trade in slaves on the frontiers, slaves taken as prisoners or slaves owned 
by quite poor people, that it is difficult to believe that there had been a sig- 
nificant decline, if any, in total numbers. For what it is worth, direct or indi- 
rect references to slavery in the Edict of Theodoric, one of the first known 
barbarian codes in the west, appear in about one-third of the 1 5 4 articles. 78 



75 Africa — Aug. Ep. 20*; Lepelley (1983a); Lancel (1983). Giardina (1986) 29 cites in support of 
social control by domini the occasion in sixth -century Italy when coloni and slaves supported their masters 
against Totila (Procop. BC vu.22). But Procopius says that they deserted the Roman cause when 
promised the property of their owners. C.Th. xvi.5.52.4 (412); 5.54.8 (414) say that rate and slaves were 
liable to flogging or loss of their peculium , if they supported Donatism; Aug. Ep. 58.1 gives an example. 
For dissident pagan coloni y see Cavallo and Giardina ( 1993 ) 326-7. 

76 The case for decline is set out by de Ste. Croix, Class Struggle and Westermann (195 5); the oppo- 
site by MacMullen (1987) and Whittaker (1987). 

77 Melania — Pall. Laus. Hist. 61.5 but V. Mel (Latin) 10 proves some were domestic; discussed by 
Giardina (1986) 31—6. Symmachus — e.g. Ep. 2.22 — pericula runs. 

78 Frontiers — Symm. Ep. 2.78; kidnapping - Aug. Ep. 10*; slaves owned by poor — Lib. Or. xxxi.n. 
Even in Egypt, which had always been a land of poor peasants and tenants, slavery was still important 
in the later empire; Bradley (1984) 103-4. Theodoric’s code - FIRA 11.694—710; for other references to 
barbarian codes, see Whittaker (1987) 103. 
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The real debate, however, is not so much over whether there were fewer 
slaves, about which no statistical certainty is possible, but whether slaves 
were still employed in the same way on farms as they had been in the great 
days of the Italian villa — that is, in gangs under a bailiff and herded into 
confined barracks. Most scholars believe that, by the fourth century, slaves 
were regularly employed like tenants {quasi-co lorn), and often permitted to 
live with their families on separate plots of land, for which they paid rent. 
The arguments and examples in favour of the latter case are quite strong. 
For instance, we are told that some of Melania’s estates in Italy contained 
400 slaves in sixty-two villulae. This (though ambiguous, since it might mean 
there were 400 slaves on each of the sixty-two farms) is thought to indicate 
that there were six or seven slaves per farm — and, therefore, too few to run 
a centralized villa, but possible if they were quasi-coloni , 79 Palladius, the 
fourth-century author of a treatise on agriculture, is strangely reticent 
about the farm workers, thereby showing - or so it is argued — that he was 
indifferent to the status of the labourers because they were all employed in 
the same way as tenants. There are some references, too, in the codes and 
on inscriptions to casarii or casati (cottagers) on estates, as opposed to coloni 
— terms which almost certainly refer to slaves with their own domicile, who 
are believed to have worked their own plots of land. 80 

On the other hand, it is difficult to be sure that all use of slaves on central 
domanial systems had disappeared. It is far from true, in any case, that all 
centrally organized villas in the earlier empire had employed large numbers 
of slaves. There is surprisingly litde explicit mention of slaves as tenants in 
the later empire, given the frequency of general references to slaves. 
Domanial farming was not extinct. For instance, we hear of a nobleman, 
Olybrias of Ravenna, who put his own famuli , probably including slaves, to 
work a deserted estate in north Italy in the fifth century. When the priest 
Barnabas in Augustine’s diocese of Hippo could not find tenants for his 
small estate, he too ran it himself with direct labour, although in Africa 
slaves were relatively rare on the land. Some of the Greek islands, however, 
seem to record estates still worked by gangs of slaves. 81 At least the ex- 
amples show that many different modes of organizing production on the 
land were prevalent. 

79 See Vera (1986) 417 against Finley (1980) 123. The main argument to refute Finley’s high total 
(62x400=24,800) is that Melania only manumitted 8000. But the life tells us that many of the slaves 
refused manumission (see refs, above). In support of Vera is a reference by Gregory the Great, Ep. 
9.23 3, to a farm in Sicily of about 48 iugcra y on which were employed three pucri, five slaves and which 
contained forty sheep, three yoke of oxen, ten horses, ten cows and vines; but this is a sixth-century 
example and may not be typical. 

00 Palladius — Giardina (1986) 33; casarii — e.g C.Tb . xi.42.7 requires that inventories of confiscated 
property shall record *how many slaves, urban or rustic . . . how many casaru and colon?. In the sixth 
century, Gregory the Great instructed a Jew at Luni to manumit his slaves and to leave them as coloni 
on the land ‘they have been accustomed to cultivate’ (Greg Mag Ep. 6.21). 

81 Olybrias - see above, n. 32; Barnabas - Aug Scrm. 356; Greek islands - Jones, LRE 793. 
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This could mean that Palladius’ vagueness about what type of labour 
to employ was deliberate. He explicitly said, ‘There cannot be one way of 
organizing the work when there are so many different types of land.’ 
Archaeological evidence for the disappearance of large villa accommoda- 
tion for slaves may only be an indication that in the later empire more and 
more slaves were home-born and for that reason lived away from the villa 
in their own groups of houses with their families. In the ante-bellum 
United States slaves who lived apart like this with families still sometimes 
served central farms. Sicily, which had run huge slave estates in the earlier 
empire, shows no perceptible change in labour regime, according to the 
most recent archaeological study . 82 These are, however, mosdy negative 
arguments, and we must accept that the weight of the evidence in Italy, 
at least, points to a general shift from the old slave-villa economies of 
domanial farming to small tenant plots, whether held by coloni or by 
slaves. 

It would be reasonable to assume from this conclusion alone that the dis- 
tance between slaves and free-born tenants had narrowed in the later 
empire. By the end of the fourth century, when all coloni appear to have 
been finally tied to the land of their origin and after many cases when fugi- 
tive coloni had been returned as slaves to their owners, the difference 
between many of them and slave tenants must have been small. But, as we 
saw, it was not until the fifth century that the condition of one class of coloni 
had become so like that of slaves that Justinian could demand in a.d. 530, 
What then is understood to be the difference between the two?’ The same 
law, however, was at pains to point out that such slave-like status only 
applied to adscripticii , who appear to have been a diminishing number, and 
not to free coloni*' 1 

In the fourth century, by contrast, there was a constant insistence in the 
laws on the differences between a free-born tenant and a slave, the main 
one being that coloni were liable to military service . 84 It may well be that the 
large injection of foreign and federate soldiers into the army in the later 
fourth century influenced the debasement of the rights of coloni, whose 
military services could then be dispensed with. Although it may appear rea- 
sonable to think that the condition of slaves improved as they became 
virtual tenants living in their own houses, the many references to slave 
rebellions and inhumane treatment of slaves proves that they did not enter 
a new golden age. The fact that some slaves preferred servitude to freedom, 
as we know from several examples, including that of Melania’s household, 



82 Pall. Agric. 1.6.}. Villa to village in Sicily — Wilson (1990) zij, 250-5; cf. Whittaker (1987) 91. 
Labour regimes — Wilson (1990) 254, but disputed by Vera (1988b), who believes that a slave revolt in 
the mid third century (SNA Gall L4.9) radically altered the desire for slave labour. 

83 CJ x1.48.z1 — the colonus adscripticius is in this law finally described as being in domini sui poUstate. 

84 C.Th. vn.15.5 (568/ 575), vii. 15.6 (570). 
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may only show that the debt-ridden rural tenant was even less secure than 
the domestic slave . 85 



2. Middle and peasant landowners 

We sometimes forget that between the very rich and the tenants, about 
whom we are quite well informed, there existed a class of free farmers — 
that is, anyone from a medium-size owner of land (such as a small town 
curialis) to a peasant living just above subsistence. About them we have all 
too little information. Yet Salvian’s evidence of such smallholders, who 
had to sell up to the rich in the fifth century, shows that many had contin- 
ued to survive until then. The pressure came, according to Salvian, ‘when 
either they lose their homes and fields to the invaders or they flee as fugi- 
tives from the tax-collector’. Such statements have stimulated speculation 
that in northern Gaul, at least, many of the quite prosperous farmers of 
Picardy and the Ardennes, where hundreds of Roman villas have been 
plotted from the air, abandoned their homes and fled south in the fourth 
century. Recent research, however, proves a much greater degree of 
continuity in the northern frontier regions during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies and far less nucleation on large surviving villas than was once 
thought. While habitations of the fourth century often appear poorer, and 
villas frequendy show signs of occupation changes, most survived in some 
form until the end of the fourth century and many continued into the fifth 
or later . 86 

A similar sort of picture seems to be true of Britain, where what 
is described as ‘squatter occupation’ of villas has been observed in the 
later fourth century. This does not necessarily signify a population 
decline, even if in many cases the villas appear to have been aban- 
doned and the number of villages to have grown in the course of the 
fourth century. Unfortunately archaeology cannot tell us about the 
status of the small farmers who inhabited these sites, although the evi- 
dence shows that in some places, when a group of poor farmers took 
over a villa, one of them was richer than the others . 87 In general, there 
is a net expansion in numbers of recorded medium-size, archaeological 
sites all over the western provinces, apart from in southern Spain, and 
a steady decrease in numbers of small sites. But this information 
cannot tell us whether it was tenants or owner-occupiers who farmed 
the land. A study of villages and ‘small agglomerations’ recendy shows 
that in most of the west there was a ‘renaissance’ of such sites in the 



83 Melania— V.McI.{ Lar.) 10; John Chrysostom advised the poor to prefer servitude to freedom {PC 
UV.606). 

86 Salv. De Cub. Dei v.8; Drinkwater (1992). Recent research — Ossel (1992) 177, 182, etc., challeng- 
ing Wightman (1985). 87 Cleary (1989) 134—6; Higham (1992) 61. 
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fourth century. But the inhabitants could have been dependants of rich 
proprietors . 88 

Away from the west, there is considerable evidence of the growth of 
smaller proprietors in Syria without much sign of domination by rich 
estate-owners, although again it is impossible to guess their precise tenur- 
ial status. Many were the inhabitants of the large villages which were a dis- 
tinctive mark of this region from the mid fourth century. Libanius writes 
about some of them as being free rather than coloni on estates, even if this 
did not prevent them from falling under the patronage control of the rich. 
If, however, they were small, independent farmers setded on the land by 
imperial direction, as many archaeologists think, then we may be seeing 
here what the system of emphyteutic long leases produced on the 
ground . 89 

That certainly seems to be true in fourth-century Africa, although, 
unlike in Syria, the small farms of the Kasserine survey carried out in 
southern Tunisia appear to have been dominated by a single estate centre 
for the production of olive oil. In northern Tunisia an inscription from a 
farm called the fundus Aufidianus, dating from the later empire, documents 
one such conductor who benefited from a long-term contract to restore to 
prosperity the land on which he lived. These middle-ranking farmers may 
not have been strictly owner-occupiers, but long-lease contracts were 
viewed in law as making them domini posses sores — in other words, virtual 
owners in perpetuity . 90 

While leasing of imperial property was an area of growth, the constant 
erosion of the property rights of poorer farmers or even of lesser decuri- 
ons in the city hierarchies is a theme of the literary sources. Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrrhus in Syria, speaks of the severity of the taxation in the 
fifth century which caused most of the landowners to flee. The Roman tax 
regime was always regressive. But in addition it was often applied by state 
officials more rigorously against the poor than the rich, since the resistance 
of the rich to the tax-collector was endemic in the later empire. In Gaul 
Julian refused to declare a tax amnesty for late payment, because, he said, 
‘As is well known, it is the poor who are forced to pay in full without any 
relaxation at the beginning of an indiction.’ The effect was to aggravate the 



88 Lewit (1991) 31—5. See Petit (1994) for a colloquium held in 1992 on Les agglomerations secondaires 
de Gaule Belgique et des Germanics. 

09 Tchalenko, Villages 414—15; Tate (1989) 73—4, modifies Tchalenko’s vision of monoculture of 
olives but agrees about imperial direction. Free villages - Lib. Or. xi. 230; Liebeschuetz, Antioch 67 inter- 
prets Lib. Or. xlvii .4 — ‘there are great villages each belonging to many masters’ - as evidence of free 
peasants because Libanius goes on to say they paid direct tax. This may be correct but, as we saw, coloni 
also could pay direct tax. 

90 Hitchner (1 990); an excellent pictorial summary of the survey has been produced by Hitchner and 
Mattingly (1 991). fundus Aufidianus— Peyras (1975), who dates the inscription hesitandy to the later third 
century, domini -Vera (*986) 284—8 gives references. 
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tax burden on the poor, causing unevenness in its application, an iniquity 
about which Ammianus often complains. But Libanius and the law codes 
prove that the system was sometimes further manipulated by the principales 
within the decurion class to bring bankruptcy to their lesser colleagues . 91 

Apart from the injustice of taxes, church fathers such as Basil in the east 
or Ambrose in the west regularly delivered homilies about how the rich 
oppressed the poor with debt and terror to gain their property. ‘The rich’, 
Ambrose complained, ‘invade the fields and drive off their neighbours . . . 
The poor man burdened by his debt pledge migrates with his poor belong- 
ings.’ Basil’s message is remarkably similar. The rich, he said, made false 
accusations to get their neighbour’s property, while the poor were reduced 
to slavery . 92 The close similarity of the examples does not mean they were 
invented. But a sermon was not the considered conclusion of economic 
research. 



j. The rich 

It is inevitably about the rich landowners that we hear most, since they 
occupied positions of prominence in the literary sources and were the most 
likely group to be targets of the law. The two most important questions 
concerning their ownership of land are, first, whether the overall numbers 
of large property owners increased in the later empire or whether land 
simply became more concentrated in the hands of fewer, richer rich. The 
second is whether, as a consequence of the change, the rich became more 
liable to live on their estates, or less. 

As far as concentration of wealth is concerned, the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence goes to show that the gap between the rich and the 
poor widened, although this does not necessarily mean there were fewer 
large landowners than before. The archaeological record in the west, for 
instance, which was always by repute the territory of large country estates, 
shows that in numbers of large rural sites there was no great change in their 
size from the early empire to the fifth century. But that may not be much 
of a guide, since a land register from Volcei (Lucania) in Italy, dating from 
a.d. 323, shows that the rich family of the Turcii possessed no fewer than 
seventy farms scattered in several different districts. Exacdy as in earlier 
periods, concentration of estates into large single sites was not a favoured 
land strategy of the rich. Ausonius, the wealthy Gallic senator and poet, 
who became Gratian’s close adviser and courtier, talks about his ‘little 



51 Theod. Ep. 42. Julian - Amm. Marc, xvi.j.ij. Ammianus - Frank (1971). principales - Lib. Or. 
XLvni.40; C.Th. xi. 1 6-4 (328), xii. 1 .4 (359) are attempts to check the practice, but by 371 the principales 
were in control - cf. the commentary by A. F. Norman, Libanius , Select Letters, Loeb trans., vol. 11, 412-14. 

92 Ambr. De Nabotbc 1; Basil, HomiL in Divites )i&=PG xxxi.293. Cf. Jones, LRE 774—8 for many 
other citations. 
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ancestral plot’ ( herediolus ) near Bordeaux; but it was only one small part of 
his property, which included estates in the Poitou, the Saintonge and the 
Gironde. 93 Nevertheless the cupido iungendi of the rich, was, as we have seen, 
a constant theme of moral discourse. A stream of legislation was issued 
from the imperial chancery against violent usurpation of property; but pro- 
tection of the coloni or the lesser landowners against the rich was clearly a 
losing battle. The men who usurped the public lands of Antioch were the 
richer decurions. Fictitious sales to rich patrons in order to protect the poor 
against tax tended to turn into permanent loss of ownership. 94 

The dilemma for the state was that, while it wished to encourage the rich 
to invest in emphyteutic leases to raise revenue, too much land in the hands 
of the rich gave them uncontrollable power. Our sources are clear about 
the immense property holdings of the richest families; the younger 
Melania’s annual income from rents from all over the western provinces 
was 12,000 solidi (about 1700 pounds of gold), apart from the value of her 
movable goods ‘which were so great they could not be reckoned’. The 
annual income of ‘many senators’, according to the fifth-century historian 
Olympiodorus, was valued at over 5000 pounds of gold and even medium- 
rich senators received incomes of 10,000— 1 5,000 pounds of gold. Melania’s 
cousin Petronius Probus ‘possessed domains in almost every part of the 
Roman world’, as did the prefect Flavius Rufinus. 95 Ten or twenty proper- 
ties of 1 000-2000 hectares was not unusual for a Gallic senator. Some of 
the figures for property ownership are staggering, running into several 
thousand hectares. 96 Like the imperial estates, they were let out to conduc- 
tores, though apparently on short leases, or they were directly managed by 
viha or adores. The recently excavated villa at Nador in Algeria shows such 
a property refounded in the later third century. It contains inscriptions 
which name the owner, who was a decurion of a nearby city, but the 
accommodation is too modest to be his residence and was probably, there- 
fore, the home of his vilicus. The same appears to be true of the villa at 
Castagna in Sicily. 97 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that the rich grew richer. The luxury 
of the villas in Sicily, such as that at Piazza Armerina or at Patti Marina, 
point in that direction. Location of villages, markets and fairs on the 
estates, which had been closely controlled and restricted in the earlier 



93 Western sites — Lewit (1991) 31. Volcei - CIL x.407; Champlin (1980). 

94 The whole title unde vimoi C. Th. iv.22 is devoted to cases over a century of violent usurpation of 
private and fiscal property. For usurpation of ager publicus, see n. 23. Usurpation through patronage — 
Zulueta (1909) 25—7. 

95 V. Mel (Greek) 15, (Latin) 1.1 5; Olympiod. fr. 41 .2 (Blockley). Probus — Amm. Marc, xxvii.i 1.1. 
Rufinus — Claud. In RuJ. 1.1 87— 95; cfi C.Tb. ix.42.14 (396). 

96 Jullian (1920-6) vm. 137 (=(1993) 11.462); Jones, LRE 781-8. 

97 Management — Jones, LRE 788—92; Nador - Anselmino et al. (1989) 230; Castagna — Wilson 
(1990) 196. 
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empire, probably became commonplace. 98 Did the rich also become fewer? 
The records of a sector of Hermopolis in Egypt in the fourth century 
show that about 3 per cent of the landowners owned half the land; another 
incomplete list of the fourth century from Maeander in Asia Minor list 7.5 
per cent owning half the land (although it is probably incomplete). But it 
is almost impossible to compare these figures with those from the earlier 
empire. 99 All we can really say is that, while unequal landholding was an 
inherent characteristic of all periods of Roman history, it is probable on a 
y>riorzgrounds that over the course of centuries, without any mechanism for 
the redistribution of wealth and without any gross increase in production, 
the riches of the Roman world became progressively more unequally 
divided. 

There were two massive landowners in the later empire about whose 
increase in property holding we need have no doubts — the emperor and 
the church. The steady accumulation of property by the emperor through 
confiscation, inheritance, intestacy, takeover of city public land and so on 
is too well known in earlier imperial history to need repeating here. The size 
of the final result in the fourth century can only be guessed at. But the 
figures in Africa quoted earlier suggest that between one-seventh and one- 
sixth of the province was in imperial possession. Much of this, of course, 
was successfully returned to quasi-private exploitation through emphyteu- 
sis. The church began its steady accumulation with the huge donations of 
Constantine, recorded in the Liber Pontificals, which in Rome alone brought 
rents of 400 pounds of gold, quite apart from further active gifts and trans- 
fers of property by pious donors all over the empire. By the time of 
Gregory the Great, whose correspondence does much to explain the work- 
ings of the massive patrimonium Petri, the church vied with the state as the 
Roman world’s greatest landlord. In fifth-century Gaul, bishop Patiens of 
Lyons was able to bring such massive famine assistance from church estates 
to the damaged cities of the south that the roads were said to have been 
jammed with grain traffic and the two rivers of the Rhone and Saone filled 
with his ships. 100 

The other important question is about the place of rural property in the 
life of a noble — whether, that is, great owners in the later empire were only 
interested in rents at the expense of proper management of their rural 
estates or whether, conversely, they became more attached to their country 
villas at the expense of their urban duties. The conventional answer is that 

99 Sicily — Wilson (1990) 21 225. Markets — de Ligt (1993), ch. collects the evidence, but notes 
that estates’ markets were rarely immune from tax. Giardina (1986) 27—8 refers to Olympiod. fr. 41.1 
(Blockley), describing the vast self-contained houses of the great, which Giardina (followed by others) 
uses as evidence of the separation of country-folk from the town; in fact, it is a description of city 
houses in Rome. 99 See Duncan-Jones (1 976) for a prudent summary of the data. 

100 Africa— see above, note 36. Donations of Constantine - Lib. Pont. 34; Jones, LRE 89-90. Patiens 
— Sid. Apoll. Bp. 6.12; cf. Whittaker (1983) (=Land\ in) 168. 
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in the east the towns continued to hold the enthusiasm of the rich but in 
the west, where city life had never been as highly developed, the rich dis- 
appeared into their rural retreats and neglected the cities. But this is not a 
satisfactory account and if we look at the example of a senator such as 
Symmachus, we see that no such simple response is possible. As far as man- 
agement is concerned, inevitably, if the rich grew richer and possessors of 
more and more scattered properties, they must have visited and, therefore, 
resided in each property less often. That applies to both east and west. 
Symmachus, who only ranked as a medium-wealthy landowner, owned 
property entirely in the west — twelve country estates in Italy alone, apart 
from others in Sicily, Africa and Mauretania. Only in the last of these did 
he complain of bad management due to his absence. The many letters he 
wrote about the returns from his estates in Italy demonstrate the close 
interest he took, and he made sure he was present in the countryside on 
occasions such as the harvest. But neither was Symmachus only concerned 
about city life, despite his duties in Rome. In Italy, at least, it is difficult to 
see that he was any more or less attentive to his estates than Pliny was in 
the second century or that he represents a new mercenary attitude by the 
rich to the land. 101 

Away from Italy there is indeed evidence in some regions of the west, 
such as in Spanish Tarraconensis or Lusitania, of a move by the rich from 
the towns to their enormous villas in the countryside. The large luxurious 
quarters attached to working villas, such as that at Foz de Lumbier (near 
Pompaelo) with its complex of 1 3 5 rooms, leaves little doubt that the owner 
was in residence. In southern Gaul, too, some massive estate buildings 
appeared in the later empire, such as that praised by Sidonius Apollinaris 
belonging to the Pontii Leontii on the Gironde. Ausonius and Sidonius give 
descriptions of the life in their own or their friends’ country villas which is 
a testimony to the importance of these homes, where the rich nobility 
retired when not engaged in affairs of state. But it does not necessarily 
mean that Gallic nobles deserted the towns. 'You grumble at my staying in 
the country’, Sidonius writes to a friend, ‘when I really ought to be com- 
plaining about you being detained in town.’ 102 In the north of Gaul and in 
Britain, as we have seen, the opposite seems to have been true; many villas 
were abandoned by their owners in the course of the fourth century. Often 
cited in support of the notion of urban decay is an imperial edict to the 
prefect of Gaul in a . d . 400 about the desertion of the towns by collegiati, 

101 Symm. Ep. 9.6 - ( actons of absentee masters who are entrusted with distant business, live as 
though they were free from the law’; cf. Ep. 5 .87, 6.81. Ep. 9.1 30 was probably written to his land agent 
about the problem of rents. Ep. 3.23 describes Symmachus’ visit to his estate in Campania for the wine 
and olive pressing. De Martino (1993) 807 attacks the view that owners were separated from their 
estates; contra Vera (1983). 

102 Spain — Keay, Roman Spain 19 1-7; Gaul - Auson. Ep. 25, 28, 3}, etc; Sid. Apoll. Carm. xxn, Ep. 
2.2. For life in late Gallic villas, see Stevens (1933) 68-74. 
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who ‘are following the country life by taking themselves off to secret and 
remote regions’. But it must be doubtful whether this is any more signifi- 
cant than legislation about coloni who deserted one master for another. We 
do not know of a single case in history where a member of the urban elite 
in Gaul avoided his urban responsibilities, or where the governor was 
forced to step in to nominate urban magistrates . 103 

In Africa the magnificent mosaics of rural sporting life, such as that of 
‘Seigneur Julius’, are often cited as proof of a rural drift of the later empire. 
But it turns out that almost all come from urban sites, such as Carthage and 
Utica. The archaeological evidence from Cherchel in Caesariensis shows 
the same abandonment of peri-urban villas as in Britain and the growth of 
villages. By contrast, in Tunisia and in Libya rural olive-oil production 
centres appear to have flourished in the later empire, although, as at Nador, 
these central farms were probably managed by agents. But we must not 
forget that it was in North Africa, too, that the rebellions of Firmus and 
Gildo broke out in the later fourth century, and they relied upon the plebs, 
servi and satellites belonging to the massive estates held by the Mauri lords in 
the Kabylie mountains, who were almost certainly resident . 104 There is, in 
short, no consistent evidence of desertion of the towns by the rich in the 
west. 

How different from all this was rural life in the east? We know a fair 
amount about Libanius and his rich friends in Antioch. Libanius himself 
spent time on his family estate when a boy and in later life took an interest 
in the revenues or production of his scattered properties, which were run 
by agents, although he never mentions visiting them personally. His ex- 
soldier great-uncle, however, did apparently run a small estate personally 
with eleven slaves, and we hear of a high official, Leotius, spending a year 
on his estate in Euphratensis. But the real attractions for the rich of 
Antioch were the luxury villas in the suburbs of Daphne, where excava- 
tions confirm that many had houses. The letters of Basil, who came from 
a rich landowning family in Cappadocia, describe his boyhood on his 
estates in Pontus and speak of his foster-brother, perhaps an agent, who 
ran one of the estates with slaves when Basil renounced his wordly goods. 
The portrait that Basil presents of the world of a rich family like his own 
is one of hunting, shepherds, baths in country villas and households which 
included farmers . 105 

In short, the general picture that emerges from these texts contains 



103 C.Tb. xii. 1 9. 1 (400). Goudineau etal. (1980) 384. 

104 African mosaics — Dunbabin (1978) 46-64. Caesariensis - Leveau (1989) 51; see n. 43 above. 
Firmus and Gildo- Amm. Marc xxix.j.36, 39, C.Th. vii.8.7 (400), 1x.4z.19 (405); cf. Camps (1983). 

105 Libanius as a boy — Or. 1.4—3 '* great-uncle - Or. xlvii; Leotius — Ep. 1175, 1190, etc; v illas at 
Daphne — Ep. 660, Liebeschuetz, Antiocb ji. Basil - Ep. 3, 36, 37; Horn, in Divites y 53c— j4a=/\7 
xxx 1. 184— 3, 
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nothing like the harsh contrast between east and west which is often 
painted. We must remember that the church in the west was no different 
from that in the east in being largely an urban-based organization, lending 
life to the cities and there absorbing large sums of money and support from 
the rich. Nevertheless, although the differences may be less stark than 
sometimes described, it is true that on the whole the attractions of rural life 
in the east seem to have been less than those in the west. 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

A good deal has already been said about the way property was distributed 
and about how methods of farming changed in the later empire. There was 
in the later Roman world a veritable ‘explosion’ of documentation and pic- 
torial representation of rural life that paved the way to the medieval world 
by illustrating the ruralization of the lives of even urban inhabitants. In the 
fifth and sixth centuries it was perhaps a sign of the adaptation of the 
Roman world to the lifestyles of the German invaders. 106 



/. Units of production 

There is no reason to believe that in the later empire the configuration of 
farming units had changed gready from that of earlier periods. The enor- 
mous imperial and private estates were divided up between conductores, often 
on emphyteutic leases, or placed under the management of procuratores, 
adores and vilici. But thereafter they were subdivided between coloni or slaves. 
So that even if estates grew more extensive, the size of the units of pro- 
duction did not expand and may even have contracted. The fundus 
Aufidianusin Africa, which is one of the best-known on the ground and is 
calculated to have covered about 1600 hectares, appears to have consisted 
of a central residential farm and a number of lots of about four hectares 
on the estate proper worked by resident tenants. If we can extrapolate from 
the terminology of second-century African inscriptions, these tenants 
would have been the coloni intra fundum, while the marginal lands on the 
edges of the estate were probably occupied by coloni extra fundum, who in 
the second century, at least, were the inquilini. wl 

Calculation of the size of the church estates in Sicily from the rents listed 
in Constantine’s donations indicate that there was no standard size, since 
revenue varied from 115 solidi to 1000 solidi (corresponding, maybe, to 
something like between 90 and 800 hectares); and, although we know of 
the existence of some very large massae in Sicily in the sixth century and of 

106 Cavallo and Giardina (1993). 

107 Peyras (1975). The well-known second -century African estate inscriptions, CIL vm.25902, etc, 
easily fit into the ground survey of the fundus Aufidianus. 
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four hundred conductors, there is no reason to think the units were cultivated 
any differendy. One of these farms of about twelve hectares, paying four- 
teen solidi in rent, was cultivated by five slaves and three ‘boys’, although we 
do not know how they divided up the work. The same applies to the farms 
of Melania, each of which employed perhaps about seven slaves alongside 
an unknown number of coloni. The holdings listed on one of the rent rolls 
of the Ravenna church in the sixth century were very small, with the major- 
ity of tenants paying three or four solidi- perhaps, therefore, no more than 
two or three hectares each . 108 

What this means is that economies of scale, whether through central 
estate management or through reducing the number of estate buildings by 
amalgamating adjoining estates (something which Pliny discussed in the 
second century), did not attract the rich. This may have been pardy the 
result of the accident of inheritance and pardy due to the belief that natural 
disasters could be avoided if not all one’s property was in the same region. 
But it also shows that maximizing profits was not the sole aim of the aris- 
tocracy. 



2. Estate management 

As we have already seen, there was no single regime or mode of organiz- 
ing labour. Management of the estates was inevitably carried out through 
a network of managerial intermediaries, although this did not necessarily 
mean that the owner was absent. Although the wealthy Nicomachi family 
had an estate at Erice in Sicily run by an epitropos (procurator), we happen to 
know that the younger Nicomachus Flavianus spent time on his estate at 
Enna when he was revising the text of Livy . 109 Some managers or conduc- 
tors were less than scrupulous about their accounts or about the excesses 
they squeezed out of the coloni, despite attempts by the state to prevent the 
abuse on imperial land. They probably relied upon this source of income 
for their profits. The council of Carthage forbade clergy from serving as 
procurators because of their unpopularity, and John Chrysostom preached 
about epitropoi who tormented the labourers, dragging them about and 
putting them in prison . 110 

108 Sicily — Wilson (1990) 220. Jones, ERE 790, 805, cites papyri ( P.ltal \ 1 and 3) which give details 
of how estate business was conducted for the church in Ravenna. Farm — Greg. Ep. 233. Vera (1988a) 
thinks that the units became smaller in the later empire, but offers no direct evidence. Melania — see 
above, n, 79. 

109 See above for Symmachus’ estates, and Symm. Ep. 1.5, 2.3, 3.23, 5.78, etc. Sicily - IG xiv.283-4, 
Wilson (1990) 217. 

1,0 Abuses — e.g. Valentinian’s rescript of 370/1, found on an inscription at Ephesus concerning 
former municipal land, which demands that actons cease drawing super statutum canontm and selling the 
surplus for themselves; lnscbr. v. Epbesosiz, n. 42. Carthage — C. Carth. 1, can. 6. The letters of Gregory 
in the sixth century are full of the ways in which conAuctorei cheated and exploited the coloni John Chrys. 
Horn, in Math. LXi.3. 
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Probably the most complete and yet the most disputed text we possess 
about estate management is that written by Palladius, who discussed the 
management of the estate by a praesul or procurator. The main buildings of 
the estate that he describes were devoted entirely to servicing the estate 
with presses, barns, gardens, haystacks, cattle ponds and so on. But there is 
no reference to a pars urbana for a resident owner, and it is generally believed 
that the central praetorium he refers to was no more than a kind of estate 
office. This has prompted speculation that Palladius’ villa was typical of late 
Italian estates. But the letters of Symmachus do not really support this 
conclusion, since he regularly stayed on his country estates. Furthermore, 
the excavated villa at S. Giovanni di Ruoti in Basilicata, which seems to have 
been reconstructed in the late fourth or fifth century and to have corre- 
sponded in form and style quite closely to the praetorium recommended by 
Palladius, is thought to have been luxurious enough to have served as the 
residence of a rich owner. This was certainly true of other late villas in 
Spain and elsewhere. On the other hand, the farming complexes around 
Kasserine in Tunisia look more like Palladius’ model, with a central working 
farm managed by an agent surrounded by smallholdings. Even Palladius, 
however, recognized that some villas might be the domicile of the owner 
when he said, “The presence of the master advances the land .’ 111 

Unfortunately Palladius gives us no hint of the way the workforce of the 
estate was organized. The facilities of the central buildings argue for some- 
thing rather more than a mere estate office for the mobilizing of tenants. 
He notes, for instance, that for the vineyards there had to be a custos (a 
foreman, perhaps) to supervise the work, which must surely indicate that 
they were not just individual plots . 112 It is this ambiguity which has 
prompted the debate about whether all estates throughout the empire were 
run by tenant smallholders or whether sometimes there was a large ‘home’ 
farm on which the tenants had to provide corvee labour services ( operae ) in 
a proto-medieval fashion. 

The evidence for such domanial organization is scanty, the best, iron- 
ically, dating back to the inscriptions of second-century Africa, where the 
tenants had to provide six days work for the farmer general or imperial 
manager per year. In sixth-century Italy the rent rolls of the church at 
Ravenna also required some labour from the smaller tenants. But between 
these two dates there is no single clear reference to operae in all the many 
laws and literary texts about exploitation of the poor. We must, therefore, 
assume that the practice was rare. But this does not preclude the possibil- 
ity that slaves or coloni were still sometimes used for direct domanial 
farming, as some of the evidence cited earlier suggests. Some Spanish 



111 S. Giovanni — Small (1986), 1 12; Kasserine — see above, n. 46. PalL Op. Agr. 1.8 (describes the 
praetorium), 1.6.1 — praesentia domini provectus est agri. 1,2 Pall. Op. Agr. n. 10.4. 
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villas, which included as many as forty small rooms in rows attached to the 
villa, look very much as though they were provided for either hired hands 
or slaves for use on the domain . 113 

The tenants paid in either cash or kind. It is unclear sometimes which 
was the norm but there were apparendy different ‘customs on estates’ icon- 
suetudines praedii). The massive gold incomes of senators, about which we 
hear so much, do not prove that tenants paid in cash, since the conductores 
or agents could have collected the rents in kind and then sold the produce, 
as some sources confirm. It is now believed that the monetization of the 
later empire had penetrated the countryside far more than was once 
thought, pardy owing to the enormous finds of small coins as change. On 
the other hand, there was a large sector that remained in the natural 
economy. Olympiodorus, who informs us about the incomes of senators, 
says that a quarter of it was provided in kind. ‘Gifts’ in kind had always been 
a practice in the countryside, and these we find written into rent agreements 
in the Ravenna rolls. But it was also common for great landlords, starting 
with the emperor and the church, to collect part of the produce from their 
estates for the use of their large households or for exchange of gifts with 
friends. So much so that this constituted a sizeable proportion of the 
exchange transactions in the later empire . 114 



The rumination of the later empire 

Nothing said so far really gives us much impression of what the country- 
side looked like in the later empire or how much it had changed from earlier 
periods. The great majority of the population still lived in the rural territo- 
ries around the urban centres, and the main crops were still probably more 
or less the same as those they grew before. Although in Italy there was some 
shift from intensive vineyards to extensive cornfields in certain regions, 
such as Etruria, during the earlier empire, the main quality wines of Italy 
continued to be produced. In the later empire some parts of south and 
central Italy, as we can see at S. Giovanni di Ruoti, became more wooded 
and adapted to the raising of pigs, stimulated probably by state legislation 
that was almost obsessive about making the supply of pork to the people 
of Rome a compulsory burden on the land . 115 Cattle thieving and a conse- 
quent state restriction on the use of horses in southern and central Italy is 
perhaps another sign of the increase in open grazing land . 116 

1.3 Jones, LRE 805—6 collects the evidence. Spain — Keay, Roman Spain 192. 

1.4 Customs — C / xi.48.5 (365). Basil — ‘Corn is turned into gold for you; wine is transmitted into 
gold; wool is made into precious metal; every son of sale, every sort of idea brings you gold*: PC 
xxxi. 269; cf. Vera, ‘Forme e funzioni’. Monetization - Carrie, ‘Economia e finanze’ 759. Ravenna — 
Jones, LRE 804. Gift exchange — Whittaker, ‘Trade and traders’. 

1.5 Wine-Tchernia (1986) ch. 5. Pigs-Barnish (1987); Cavallo and Giardina (1993) 340; C.T&.XIV.4. 

Ub CTb. ix. 30. 
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Rural banditry was probably becoming a greater problem all over the 
empire, as the authority of the state grew weaker. But we should not 
exaggerate the difference, since robbers were an endemic problem 
throughout all periods of the empire. Banditry was often a term applied by 
the state to religious or political dissidents, such as the Bagaudae in Gaul or 
the Manichees. But extremes of poverty, frontier raids, increasing desertion 
from the army and the growth of private militias must have combined to 
make the countryside more insecure for the poor and, correspondingly, to 
make the need for protection by the rich more essential. Since shepherds 
were identified as more prone to banditry than others, they were forbidden 
to rear other people’s children, as was the practice in the countryside. In 
rural areas of Syria Libanius tells how robbers ran protection rackets, and 
were suspected of being in league with innkeepers. Ammianus reports that 
the Maratocupreni, an entire village of bandits near Apamea, used to attack 
towns, often posing as traders or state officials . 117 

Whether this contributed to a greater isolation of the town from the 
countryside is more debatable. There are some who argue that such 
segregation is evident in Palladius’ advice that a rural estate should retain 
its own craftsmen, ‘in order that a reason for seeking the city [sc. to buy the 
produce of craftsmen] should not divert countrymen from their usual 
work’. But we must remember that even in the first century a.d. Varro gave 
similar advice about discouraging rural workers from going too much to 
urban markets. It does, however, appear true that the establishment of rural 
markets and country fairs on the great estates, although carefully controlled 
by the government in the earlier empire, became more common in the later 
empire, and that would have encouraged such segregation. Estate markets 
also increased the prestige and control of the rich. In Sicily places marked 
on the Antonine Itinerary with names like Calvisiana, Philosophiana, etc., 
were probably local village markets which derived their names from the 
villa owners on whose estates they were located . 118 

The fact that the term pagatii, meaning inhabitants of the rural pagi, 
became synonymous with non-Christians illustrates the extent to which the 
culture of the city, where the church had established itself, was diverging 
from that of the countryside, despite the effort of church and state. The 
life of Martin of Tours tells how he converted Gaul in the later fourth 
century by going out from the city and overthrowing the country shrines 
of rural communities, who appear to have been untouched by influential, 
earlier bishops of Gaul, such as Hilary of Poitiers. But Martin was obvi- 
ously not as successful as his hagiographer would have us believe, since his 

1,7 Van Dam, Leadership and Community 49-58, 81 ; Shaw (1993), esp. 321. For legislation identifying 
banditry among shepherds, see C.Tb. ix.31.1 (409). Syria — Lib. Ep. 27.4, 33.40, Amm. Marc. xxvm. 2. 13. 

118 Pall. Op.Agr. 1.6.2; Varro , RR 1.16.5; Giardina (1986) 3 1-6. Prestige -DeLigt (1993) 176-85. Sicily 
— Wilson (1990) 215, 223. 
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disciple Martin of Brive is reputed to have done exacdy the same thing as 
his master — and to have suffered execution for his pains. The state held the 
religion of rural tenants to be the responsibility of landowners, who could 
be punished for allowing Donarism (which became a heresy in the fifth 
century) to flourish. John Chrysostom urged the rich to found churches on 
their estates and Melania provided on her African estates both Catholic and 
Donatist churches, before the latter was declared heretical. In the country- 
side around Antioch, however, Christian inscriptions are few and the 
general interest of city dwellers in the rural villages was low . 119 

Villages have been mentioned several times, and it has often been 
thought that in the later empire they grew at the expense of the towns. One 
reason for this may have been the temptation for traders to remove their 
activities to the villages and to estate markets in order to avoid the hated city 
trade tax . 120 In Sicily many of the villages became virtual agro-towns, some 
of quite sizeable settlements. In Italy the codes and an inscription from 
Trinitapoli near Foggia provide evidence that rural districts (pagi) in some 
parts of Italy were playing an administrative role, under their own praepositi, 
in the tax regime. But in the north-western provinces the number of small 
setdements declined somewhat from the high empire. In the Franche- 
Comte and Burgundy, for example, about one-third did not survive the 
third century into the later period. Some, however, took on new life and 
became like fortified towns, a development which supports the picture of 
greater nucleation due to rural insecurity. In Britain, smaller establishments 
disappeared but differentiation increased among large agglomerations. In 
the east, although villages flourished, increasing in both size and numbers, 
they never took on the aspect of small towns, as happened in the west . 121 



y. Patronage in the countryside 

The countryside in the later empire was dominated by the growing inde- 
pendence of the rich landowners, whose power of patronage and protec- 
tion was a constant subject of legislation. The dilemma began with taxes, 
since the rich, often in collusion with provincial and state magistrates, 
evaded or were slow to pay their full tax liability. The additional burden 
thereby thrown onto those coloni and free owner-occupiers who paid their 
own taxes encouraged them in turn to seek the protection of the rich as a 

1,9 Landowners and heresy — C. Tb. xvi. 6.4.1 (404). Melania- V. Mel. (Lat) 2i.i6ff;cf. Aug, Bp. 58.1 
for the example of Pammachius, who drove Donarists off his estate. Antioch - Liebeschuetz, Antioch 
1 21. 

120 NVal 24 (447) attempted to legislate against traders operating declinatis urbibus per tricos portusque 
quamplurts ponesshncsqve divenar y cf. Giardina (1981). Estate owners with the privilege of holding 
markets on their land were not supposed to levy tax on goods; CJ iv.60.1 (370). 

121 Sicily - Wilson (1990) 230-2. Codes and Trinitapoli - Giardina and Grelle (1983). North-western 
provinces — Petit (1994). East — Tate (1989). 
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means of survival. The Trinitapoli inscription records the effort of 
Valentinian I to place governors between the possessores and the poor in the 
pagi as safeguards against the injustice of the state tax officials or the cun- 
ales in the cities. But the effect was often to increase the influence of the 
great landowners, who doubled as provincial governors. 122 

What the farmers paid in return for protection we do not always know. 
Extensive patronage and the prestige it brought to the rich were features 
deeply embedded in Roman society from the very earliest period of the 
republic, and it is evident that one reason why the high aristocracy of the 
later empire continued to seek high office was more for the rights of 
patronage it bestowed than for any direct power. In the Veneto, around 
Histria, Aquileia and Verona, an inscription records the Veneti and Histri 
people as the peculiares of the great praetorian prefect Petronius Probus; 
from Capua, another inscription names him as originalis patronus. Both 
terms indicate extreme dependence and widespread influence. 123 But 
patronage worked to the detriment of the state when the rich used their 
power to prevent the state from collecting its essential revenues. A series of 
edicts from 360 onwards makes it clear that this was what was happening, 
since patrons were not only protecting farmers from the fulfilment of their 
tax duties but also, as the law puts it, ‘They have begun to possess land- 
holdings under the title of protection.’ The land, in other words, was 
passing into the name of the patron, and peasant farmers were becoming 
his dependent coloni , 124 That, as we saw earlier, was the practice against 
which Salvian inveighed in fifth-century Gaul. 

The consequences of such appropriation through patronage were many 
and varied but almost all were injurious to the state. Libanius composed a 
speech Concerning Patronage which was principally an attack on military and 
state officials who were undermining the traditional, inherited patronage of 
landlords. They were making it impossible, he says, to collect taxes and were 
creating brigandage in the countryside, as villagers raided their neighbours 
with impunity, thereby destroying the natural order of the curial class. 
Richer landowners were, therefore, poaching both free farmers and coloni , 
making themselves too powerful in the countryside to be approached by 
tax officials and using their position in towns to offload their responsibility 
for tax-collection onto their poorer colleagues. The effect in Antioch, 
according to Libanius, was ruinous to the middle-ranking property 
owners. 1 " 



122 For the Trinitapoli inscription, see the previous note. 

123 For a recent general discussion of patronage, see Garnsey and Woolf (1989). Inscriptions of 

Petronius Probus and the related Anicii family influence - ILS \ 266, AE 1972, 75-6; cf. Giardina (1986) 
27. 124 C.Tb. xi. 24 is a full tide under the heading de patrociniis vicorum. 

125 Zulueta ( 1 909) is a good guide to Libanius and the legislation on patronage. For Libanius’ speech, 
see the commentaries by Harmand (1955) and Carrie (1976). 
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This adds particular interest to a phenomenon which developed in the 
west earlier than in the east: the growth of private armies, many of which 
were recruited from coloni and slaves of the estates or from fugitive soldiers 
and dissident farmers who sought refuge on the country estates of the rich. 
In Spain, where a regime of huge residential villas had developed, there is 
a striking example of such a private army recruited in 408—9 from the estate 
workers of the noble family of Verenianus and his brothers, who were 
related to the emperor Honorius, in order to resist the usurper Constantine. 
The example is similar to that of the armies belonging to the rich estate- 
owners of the Kabylie mountains in North Africa or to the armed bands 
raised by a bishop in southern France in a.d. 445 . The phenomenon of 
‘warlordism’ was the natural consequence of the weakness of central 
government and the growth of patronage by the rich in the countryside. 126 
Landlords who ceased to owe loyalty to the central state ushered in the 
Middle Age. 



126 Spain - PLRE n, s.v. ‘Verenianus’; bishop - NVal 17.1 (445). Warlordism — Whittaker, Frontiers 
ch. 7. 
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